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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


White a student at Bowdoin College, at Brunswick, 
Maine, Nathaniel Hawthorne formed the acquaintance 
of Franklin Pierce, then a student at the same college. 
The young men were of about the same age, both born 
in the same year, 1804, Hawthorne being about four 
months older than Pierce. A great affection ex- 
isted between them and throughout Hawthorne’s 
life they were the very best of friends. Hawthorne 
died in Plymouth, New Hampshire, while making 
with Franklin Pierce a carriage journey through 
Southern New Hampshire in search of health, 

In January, 1852, the legislature of New Hamp- 
shire proposed Pierce as a candidate for the presi- 
dency and when the Democratic convention met at 
Baltimore in June, 1852, he was nominated on the 
Democratic ticket. 

Hawthorne was asked to write a biography of the 
nominee to be used for campaign purposes and he 
undertook the task, through friendship for Pierce, 
finishing it on August 27, 1852. In his preface he 
says that he “would not voluntarily have undertaken 
the work,” that “this species of work is too remote 
from his customary occupations,” but that it cannot 
be considered improper for him to sketch his friend 
when he “has had opportunities of knowing him well 
and is certainly inclined to tell the truth.” 

Hawthorne’s biography of Pierce was published by 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields in 1852 and being very 
eulogistic in its tone probably helped Pierce in his 
campaign. Pierce was elected president, sweeping 
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the country at the November election, and carrying 
every state in the Union except Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, Kentucky and Tennessee. It was under Pierce’s 
administration that Hawthorne received his appoint- 
ment as American Consul at Liverpool. 

In 1853 Hawthorne’s “Life of Franklin Pierce” 
was reprinted in England by Routledge but was not 
reprinted in this country until 1883, when it was 
made the initial piece in a volume entitled “Sketches 
and Studies” published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
of Boston. In this edition of the “Life of Pierce” 
the publishers omitted Hawthorne’s selections from 
the war diary of Pierce, as included in the original 
edition, but in the present edition we have included 
the full selections from the diary. 


Cc. C. B. 
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TWICE-TOLD TALES 


CHIPPINGS WITH A CHISEL 


PASSING a summer, several years since, at Edgartown, 
on the island of Martha’s Vineyard, I became 
acquainted with a certain carver of tombstones, who 
had travelled and voyaged thither from the interior of 
Massachusetts, in search of professional employment. 
The speculation had turned out so successful, that my 
friend expected to transmute slate and marble into 
silver and gold, to the amount of at least a thousand 
dollars, during the few months of his sojourn at 
Nantucket and the Vineyard. The secluded life, and 
the simple and primitive spirit which still characterizes 
the inhabitants of those islands, especially of Martha’s 
Vineyard, insure their dead friends a longer and dearer 
remembrance than the daily novelty and revolving 
bustle of the world can elsewhere afford to beings 
of the past. Yet while every family is anxious to 
erect a memorial to its departed members, the un- 
tainted breath of ocean bestows such health and 
length of days upon the people of the isles, as would 
cause a melancholy dearth of business to a resident 
artist in that line. His own monument, recording 
his decease by starvation, would probably be an early 
specimen of his skill. Gravestones, therefore, have 
generally been an article of imported merchandise. 
In my walks through the burial-ground of Edgar- 
town,—where the dead have lain so long that the soil, 
once enriched by their decay, has returned to its 
’ 
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original barrenness,—in that ancient burial-ground I 
noticed much variety of monumental sculpture. The 
elder stones, dated a century back, or more, have 
borders elaborately carved with flowers, and are 
adorned with a multiplicity of death’s-heads, cross- 
bones, scythes, hour-glasses, and other lugubrious em- 
blems of mortality, with here and there a winged 
cherub to direct the mourner’s spirit upward. These 
productions of Gothic taste must have been quite be- 
yond the colonial skill of the day, and were probably 
carved in London, and brought across the ocean to 
commemorate the defunct worthies of this lonely isle. 
The more recent monuments are mere slabs of slate, 
in the ordinary style, without any superfluous flourishes 
to set off the bald inscriptions. But others—and 
those far the most impressive, both to my taste and 
feelings—were roughly hewn from the gray rocks of 
the island, evidently by the unskilled hands of surviv- 
ing friends and relatives. On some there were merely 
the initials of a name; some were inscribed with mis- 
spelled prose or rhyme, in deep letters, which the 
moss and wintry rain of many years had not been able 
to obliterate. These, these were graves where loved 
ones slept! It is an old theme of satire, the falsehood 
and vanity of monumental eulogies; but when affection 
and sorrow grave the letters with their own painful 
labor, then we may be sure that they copy from the 
record of their hearts. 

My acquaintance the sculptor—he may share that 
title with Greenough, since the dauber of signs is a 
painter as well as Raphael—had found a ready market 
for all his blank slabs of marble, and full occupation 
in lettering and ornamenting them. He was an elderly 
man, a descendant of the old Puritan family of 
Wigglesworth, with a certain simplicity and _ single- 
ness, both of heart and mind, which, methinks, is more 
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rarely found among us Yankees than in any other 
community of people. In spite of his gray head and 
wrinkled brow, he was quite like a child in all matters 
save what had some reference to his own business; he 
seemed, unless my fancy misled me, to view mankind 
in no other relation than as people in want of tomb- 
stones; and his literary attainments evidently com- 
prehended very little, either of prose or poetry, which 
had not, at one time or other, been inscribed on slate 
or marble. His sole task and office among the im- 
mortal pilgrims of the tomb—the duty for which 
Providence had sent the old man into the world, as 
it were with a chisel in his hand—was to label the 
dead bodies, lest their names should be forgotten at 
the resurrection. Yet he had not failed, within a 
narrow scope, to gather a few sprigs of earthly, and 
more than earthly, wisdom,—the harvest of many a 
grave. 

And lugubrious as his calling might appear, he 
was as cheerful an old soul as health and integrity 
and lack of care could make him, and used to set to 
work upon one sorrowful inscription or another with 
that sort of spirit which impels a man to sing at his 
labor. On the whole, I found Mr. Wigglesworth an 
entertaining, and often instructive, if not an 
interesting character; and partly for the charm of his 
society, and still more because his work has an in- 
variable attraction for “man that is born of woman,” 
I was accustomed to spend some hours a day at his 
workshop. The quaintness of his remarks, and their 
not infrequent truth,—a truth condensed and pointed 
by the limited sphere of his view,—gave a raciness to 
his talk which mere worldliness and general cultiva- 
tion would at once have destroyed. 

Sometimes we would discuss the respective merits 
of the various qualities of marble, numerous slabs of 
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which were resting against the walls of the shop; or 
sometimes an hour or two would pass quietly, without 
a word on either side, while I watched how neatly his 
chisel struck out letter after letter of the names of 
the Nortons, the Mayhews, the Luces, the Daggets, 
and other immemorial families of the Vineyard. 
Often, with an artist’s pride, the good old sculptor 
would speak of favorite productions of his skill, which 
were scattered throughout the village graveyards of 
New England. But my chief and most instructive 
amusement was to witness his interviews with his 
customers, who held interminable consultations about 
the form and fashion of the desired monuments,—the 
buried excellence to be commemorated, the anguish 
to be expressed, and finally, the lowest price in dollars 
and cents for which a marble transcript of their 
feelings might be obtained. Really, my mind received 
many fresh ideas, which, perhaps, may remain in it 
even longer than Mr. Wigglesworth’s hardest marble 
will retain the deepest strokes of his chisel. 

An elderly lady came to bespeak a monument for her 
first love, who had been killed by a whale in the 
Pacific Ocean no less than forty years before. It 
was singular that so strong an impression of early 
feeling should have survived through the changes of 
her subsequent life, in the course of which she had 
been a wife and a mother, and, so far as I could 
judge, a comfortable and happy woman. Reflecting 
within myself, it appeared to me that this lifelong 
sorrow—as, in all good faith, she deemed it—was one 
of the most fortunate circumstances of her history. 
It had given an ideality to her mind; it had kept her 
purer and less earthly than she would otherwise have 
been, by drawing a portion of her sympathies apart 
from earth. Amid the throng of enjoyments, and the 
pressure of worldly care, and all the warm materialism 
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of this life, she had communed with a vision, and had 
been the better for such intercourse. Faithful to the 
husband of her maturity, and loving him with a far 
more real affection than she eyer could have felt for 
this dream of her girlhood, there had still been an 
imaginative faith to the ocean-buried, so that an 
ordinary character had thus been elevated and refined. 
Her sighs had been the breath of Heaven to her soul. 
The good lady earnestly desired that the proposed 
monument should be ornamented with a carved border 
of marine plants, intertwined with twisted sea shells, 
such as were probably waving over her lover’s skeleton, 
or strown around it, in the far depths of the Pacific. 
But Mr. Wigglesworth’s chisel being inadequate to 
the task, she was forced to content herself with a 
rose, hanging its head from a broken stem. After her 
departure, I remarked that the symbol was none of the 
most apt. 

“And yet,” said my friend the sculptor, embody- 
ing in this image the thoughts that had been passing 
through my own mind, “that broken rose has shed its 
sweet smell through forty years of the good woman’s 
life.” 

It was seldom that I could find such pleasant food 
for contemplation as in the above instance. None of 
the applicants, I think, affected me more disagree- 
ably than an old man who came, with his fourth wife 
hanging on his arm, to bespeak gravestones for the 
three former occupants of his marriage bed. I 
watched with some anxiety to see whether his remem- 
brance of either were more affectionate than of the 
other two, but could discover no symptom of the kind. 
The three monuments were all to be of the same ma- 
terial and form, and each decorated, in bass relief, 
with two weeping willows, one of these sympathetic 
trees bending over its fellow, which was to be broken 
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in the midst and rest upon a sepulchral urn. This, 
indeed, was Mr. Wigglesworth’s standing emblem of 
conjugal bereavement. I shuddered at the gray 
polygamist, who had so utterly lost the holy sense of 
individuality in wedlock, that methought he was fain 
to reckon upon his fingers how many women, who had 
once slept by his side, were now sleeping in their 
graves. There was even—if I wrong him it is no 
great matter—a glance sidelong at his living spouse, 
as if he were inclined to drive a thriftier bargain by 
bespeaking four gravestones in a lot. I was better 
pleased with a rough old whaling captain, who gave 
directions for a broad, marble slab, divided into two 
compartments, one of which was to contain an epitaph 
on his deceased wife, and the other to be left vacant, 
till death should engrave his own name there. As is 
frequently the case among the whalers of Martha’s 
Vineyard, so much of this storm-beaten widower’s 
life had been tossed away on distant seas, that out of 
twenty years of matrimony he had spent scarce three, 
and those at scattered intervals, beneath his own roof. 
Thus the wife of his youth, though she died in his 
and her declining age, retained the bridal dew-drops 
fresh around her memory. 

My observations gave me the idea, and Mr. Wiggles- 
worth confirmed it, that husbands were more faithful in 
setting up memorials to their dead wives than widows 
to their dead husbands. I was not ill natured enough 
to fancy that women, less than men, feel so sure 
of their own constancy as to be willing to give a 
pledge of it in marble. It is more probably the fact, 
that, while men are able to reflect upon their lost 
companions as remembrances apart from themselves, 
women, on the other hand, are conscious that a portion 
of their being has gone with the departed whithersoever 
he has gone. Soul clings to soul; the living dust has 
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a sympathy with the dust of the grave; and, by the 
very strength of that sympathy, the wife of the dead 
shrinks the more sensitively from reminding the world 
of its existence. The link is already strong enough; 
it needs no visible symbol. And, though a shadow 
walks ever by her side, and the touch of a chill hand 
is on her bosom, yet life, and perchance its natural 
yearnings, may still be warm within her, and inspire 
her with new hopes of happiness. Then would she 
mark out the grave, the scent of which would be 
perceptible on the pillow of the second bridal? No,— 
but rather level its green mound with the surrounding 
earth, as if, when she dug up again her buried heart, 
the spot had ceased to be a grave. Yet, in spite of 
these sentimentalities, I was prodigiously amused by 
an incident, of which I had not the good fortune to 
be a witness, but which Mr. Wigglesworth related 
with considerable humor. A gentlewoman of the 
town, receiving news of her husband’s loss at sea, had 
bespoken a handsome slab of marble, and came daily 
to watch the progress of my friend’s chisel. One 
afternoon, when the good lady and the sculptor were 
in the very midst of the epitaph, which the departed 
spirit might have been greatly comforted to read, 
who should walk into the workshop but the deceased 
himself, in substance as well as spirit! He had been 
picked up at sea, and stood in no present need of 
tombstone or epitaph. 

“And how,” inquired I, “did his wife bear the 
shock of joyful surprise?” 

“Why,” said the old man, deepening the grin of a 
death’s-head, on which his chisel was just then em- 
ployed, “I really felt for the poor woman; it was one 
of my best pieces of marble,—and to be thrown away 
on a living man!” 

A comely woman, with a pretty rosebud of a daugh- 
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ter, came to select a gravestone for a twin daughter, 
-who had died a month before. I was impressed with 
the different nature of their feelings for the dead; the 
mother was calm and wofully resigned, fully con- 
scious of her loss, as of a treasure which she had not 
always possessed, and, therefore, had been aware that 
it might be taken from her; but the daughter evi- 
dently had no real knowledge of what death’s doings 
were. Her thoughts knew, but not her heart. It 
seemed to me, that by the print and pressure which 
the dead sister had left upon the survivor’s spirit, 
her feelings were almost the same as if she still stood 
side by side, and arm in arm, with the departed, look- 
ing at the slabs of marble; and once or twice she 
glanced around with a sunny smile, which, as its sister 
smile had faded forever, soon grew confusedly over- 
shadowed. Perchance her consciousness was truer than 
her reflection,—perchance her dead sister was a closer 
companion than in life. The mother and daughter 
talked a long while with Mr. Wigglesworth about a 
suitable epitaph, and finally chose an ordinary verse of 
ill-matched rhymes, which had already been inscribed 
upon innumerable tombstones. But, when we ridicule 
the triteness of monumental verses, we forget that 
Sorrow reads far deeper in them than we can, and 
finds a profound and individual purport in what 
seems so vague and inexpressive, unless interpreted 
by her. She makes the epitaph anew, though the self- 
same words may have served for a thousand graves. 

“And yet,” said I afterwards to Mr. Wigglesworth, 
“they might have made a better choice than this. 
While you were discussing the subject, I was struck 
by at least a dozen simple and natural expressions 
from the lips of both mother and daughter. One 
of these would have formed an inscription equally 
original and appropriate.” 
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“No, no,” replied the sculptor, shaking his head, 
“there is a good deal of comfort to be gathered from 
these little old scraps of poetry; and so I always recom- 
mend them in preference to any new-fangled ones. 
And somehow, they seem to stretch to suit a great 
grief, and shrink to fit a small one.” 

It was not seldom that ludicrous images were ex- 
cited by what took place between Mr. Wigglesworth 
and his customers. A shrewd gentlewoman, who kept 
a tavern in the town, was anxious to obtain two or 
three gravestones for the deceased members of her 
family, and to pay for these solemn commodities 
by taking the sculptor to board. Hereupon a fantasy 
arose in my mind, of good Mr. Wigglesworth sitting 
down to dinner at a broad, flat tombstone, carving 
one of his own plump little marble cherubs, gnawing 
a pair of crossbones, and drinking out of a hollow 
death’s-head, or perhaps a lachrymatory vase, or 
sepulchral urn; while his hostess’s dead children 
waited on him at the ghastly banquet. On com- 
municating this nonsensical picture to the old man, he 
laughed heartily, and pronounced my humor to be of 
the right sort. 

“T have lived at such a table all my days,” said he, 
“and eaten no small quantity of slate and marble.” 

“Hard fare!” rejoined I, smiling; “but you seemed 
to have found it excellent of digestion, too.” 

A man of fifty, or thereabouts, with a harsh, un- 
pleasant countenance, ordered a stone for the grave 
of his bitter enemy with whom he had waged warfare 
half a lifetime, to their mutual misery and ruin. The 
secret of this phenomenon was, that hatred had_be- 
come the sustenance and enjoyment of the poor 
wretch’s soul; it had supplied the place of all kindly 
affections; it had been really a bond of sympathy be- 
tween himself and the man who shared the passion: 
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and when its object died, the unappeasable foe was the 
only mourner for the dead. He expressed a purpose 
of being buried side by side with his enemy. 

“J doubt whether their dust will mingle,” remarked 
the old sculptor to me; for often there was an earthli- 
ness in his conceptions. 

“O yes,” replied I, who had mused long upon the 
incident; “and when they rise again, these bitter foes 
may find themselves dear friends. Methinks what 
they mistook for hatred was but love under a mask.” 

A gentleman of antiquarian propensities provided 
a memorial for an Indian of Chabbiquidick, one of the 
few of untainted blood remaining in that region, and 
said to be an hereditary chieftain, descended from 
the sachem who welcomed Governor Mayhew to the 
Vineyard. Mr. Wigglesworth exerted his best skill 
to carve a broken bow and scattered sheaf of arrows, 
in memory of the hunters and warriors whose race 
was ended here; but he likewise sculptured a cherub, 
to denote that the poor Indian had shared the Chris- 
tian’s hope of immortality. 

“Why,” observed I, taking a perverse view of the 
winged boy and the bow and arrows, “it looks more like 
Cupid’s tomb than an Indian chief’s!” 

“You talk nonsense,” said the sculptor, with the 
offended pride of art; he then added, with his usual 
good nature, “How can Cupid die when there are 
such pretty maidens in the Vineyard?” 

“Very true,” answered I,—and for the rest of the 
day I thought of other matters than tombstones. 

At our next meeting I found him chiselling an 
open book upon a marble headstone, and concluded 
that it was meant to express the erudition of some 
black-letter clergyman of the Cotton Mather school. 
It turned out, however, to be emblematical of the 
Scriptural knowledge of an old woman who had never 
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read anything but her Bible; and the monument was 
a tribute to her piety and good works, from the 
Orthodox church, of which she had been a member. 
In strange contrast with this Christian woman’s me- 
morial, was that of an infidel, whose gravestone, by his 
own direction, bore an avowal of his belief that the 
spirit within him would be extinguished like a flame, 
and that the nothingness whence he sprang would re- 
ceive him again. Mr. Wigglesworth consulted me as 
to the propriety of enabling a dead man’s dust to 
utter this dreadful creed. 

“Tf I thought,” said he, “that a single mortal would 
read the inscription without a shudder, my chisel should 
never cut a letter of it. But when the grave speaks 
such falsehoods, the soul of man will know the truth 
by its own horror.” 

“So it will,” said I, struck by the idea: “the poor 
infidel may strive to preach blasphemies from his 
grave; but it will be only another method of impress- 
ing the soul with a consciousness of immortality.” 

There was an old man by the name of Norton, noted 
throughout the island for his great wealth, which he 
had accumulated by the exercise of strong and shrewd 
faculties, combined with a most penurious disposition. 
This wretched miser, conscious that he had not a friend 
to be mindful of him in his grave, had himself taken 
the needful precautions for posthumous remembrance, 
by bespeaking an immense slab of white marble, with 
a long epitaph in raised letters, the whole to be as 
magnificent as Mr. Wigglesworth’s skill could make 
it. There was something very characteristic in this 
contrivance to have his money’s worth even from his 
own tombstone, which, indeed, afforded him more en- 
joyment in the few months that he lived thereafter, 
than it probably will in a whole century, now that it is 
laid over his bones. This incident reminds me of a 
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young girl,—a pale, slender, feeble creature, most 
unlike the other rosy and healthful damsels of the 
Vineyard, amid whose brightness she was fading away. 
Day after day did the poor maiden come to the sculp- 
tor’s shop, and pass from one piece of marble to 
another, till at last she pencilled her name upon a 
slender slab, which, I think, was of a more spotless 
white than all the rest. I saw her no more, but soon 
afterwards found Mr. Wigglesworth cutting her virgin 
name into the stone which she had chosen. 

“She is dead,—poor girl,” said he, interrupting the 
tune which he was whistling, “and she chose a good 
piece of stuff for her headstone. Now which of these 
slabs would you like best to see your own name upon?” 

“Why, to tell you the truth, my good Mr. Wiggles- 
worth,” replied I, after a moment’s pause,—for the 
abruptness of the question had somewhat startled 
me,—‘‘to be quite sincere with you, I care little or 
nothing about a stone for my own grave, and am 
somewhat inclined to scepticism as to the propriety of 
erecting monuments at all over the dust that once was 
human. The weight of these heavy marbles, though 
unfelt by the dead corpse of the enfranchised soul, 
presses drearily upon the spirit of the survivor, and 
causes him to connect the idea of death with the 
dungeon-like imprisonment of the tomb, instead of 
with the freedom of the skies. Every gravestone that 
you ever made is the visible symbol of a mistaken 
system. Our thoughts should soar upward with the 
butterfly,—not linger with the exuvie that confined 
him. In truth and reason, neither those whom we 
call the living, and still less the departed, have any- 
thing to do with the grave.” 

“YT never heard anything so heathenish!” said Mr. 
Wigglesworth, perplexed and displeased at sentiments 
which controverted all his notions and feelings, and 
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implied the utter waste, and worse, of his whole life’s 
labor,—“would you forget your dead friends, the 
moment they are under the sod?” 

“They are not under the sod,” I rejoined; “then 
why should I mark the spot where there is no treasure 
hidden! Forget them? No! But to remember them 
aright, I would forget what they have cast off. And 
to gain the truer conception of Deatu, I would forget 
the GRavE!” 

But still the good old sculptor murmured, and 
stumbled, as it were, over the gravestones amid which 
he had walked through life. Whether he were right 
or wrong, I had grown the wiser from our companion- 
ship and from my observations of nature and char- 
acter, as displayed by those who came, with their old 
griefs or their new ones, to get them recorded upon 
his slabs of marble. And yet, with my gain of wis- 
dom, I had likewise gained perplexity; for there was 
a strange doubt in my mind, whether the dark shadow- 
ing of this life, the sorrows and regrets, have not as 
much real comfort in them—leaving religious influences 
out of the question—as what we term life’s joys. 


THE SHAKER BRIDAL 


OnE day, in the sick-chamber of Father Kphraim, who 
had been forty years the presiding elder over the 
Shaker settlement at Goshen, there was an assemblage 
of several of the chief men of the sect. Individuals 
had come from the rich establishment at Lebanon, from 
Canterbury, Harvard, and Alfred, and from all the 
other localities, where this strange people have fertil- 
ized the rugged hills of New England by their system- 
atic industry. An elder was likewise there, who had 
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made a pilgrimage of a thousand miles from a village 
of the faithful in Kentucky, to visit his spiritual 
kindred, the children of the sainted Mother Ann. He 
had partaken of the homely abundance of their tables, 
had quaffed the far-famed Shaker cider, and had 
joined in the sacred dance, every step of which is be- 
lieved to alienate the enthusiast from earth, and bear 
him onward to heavenly purity and bliss. His breth- 
ren of the North had now courteously invited him to be 
present on an occasion when the concurrence of every 
eminent member of their community was peculiarly de- 
sirable. 

The venerable Father Ephraim sat in his easy- 
chair, not only hoary-headed and infirm with age, but 
worn down by a lingering disease, which, it was evident, 
would very soon transfer his patriarchal staff to other 
hands. At his footstool stood a man and woman, both 
clad in the Shaker garb. 

“My brethren,” said Father Ephraim to the sur- 
rounding elders, feebly exerting himself to utter these 
few words, “here are the son and daughter to whom I 
would commit the trust of which Providence is about 
to lighten my weary shoulders. Read their faces, I 
pray you, and say whether the inward movement of the 
spirit hath guided my choice aright.” 

Accordingly, each elder looked at the two candi- 
dates with a most scrutinizing gaze. ‘The man, whose 
name was Adam Colburn, had a face sunburnt with 
labor in the fields, yet intelligent, thoughtful, and 
traced with cares enough for a whole lifetime, though 
he had barely reached middle age. ‘There was some- 
thing severe in his aspect, and a rigidity throughout his 
person, characteristics that caused him generally to be 
taken for a schoolmaster; which vocation, in fact, he 
had formerly exercised for several years. The woman, 
Martha Pierson, was somewhat above thirty, thin 
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and pale, as a Shaker sister almost invariably is, and 
not entirely free from that corpse-like appearance 
which the garb of the sisterhood is so well calculated to 
impart. 

“This pair are still in the summer of their years,” 
observed the elder from Harvard, a shrewd old man. 
“T would like better to see the hoar-frost of autumn on 
their heads. Methinks, also, they will be exposed 
to peculiar temptations, on account of the carnal de- 
sires which have heretofore subsisted between them.” 

“Nay, brother,” said the elder from. Canterbury, 
“the hoar-frost and the black-frost hath done its work 
on Brother Adam and Sister Martha, even as we some- 
times discern its traces in our cornfields, while they are 
yet green. And why should we question the wisdom 
of our venerable Father’s purpose, although this pair, 
in their early youth, have loved one another as the 
world’s people love? Are there not many brethren 
and sisters among us who have lived long together in 
wedlock, yet, adopting our faith, find their hearts 
purified from all but spiritual affection?” 

Whether or no the early loves of Adam and 
Martha had rendered it inexpedient that they should 
now preside together over a Shaker village, it 
was certainly most singular that such should be 
the final result of many warm and tender hopes. 
Children of neighboring families, their affection 
was older even than their school days; it seemed 
an innate principle, interfused among all their 
sentiments and feelings, and not so much a distinct 
remembrance, as connected with their whole volume of 
remembrances. But, just as they reached a proper 
age for their union, misfortunes had fallen heavily on 
both, and made it necessary that they should resort to 
personal labor for a bare subsistence. Hven under 
these circumstances, Martha Pierson would probably 
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have consented to unite her fate with Adam Colburn’s, 
and, secure of the bliss of mutual love, would patiently 
have awaited the less important gifts of fortune. But 
Adam, being of a calm and cautious character, was 
loath to relinquish the advantages which a single man 
possesses for raising himself in the world. Year after 
year, therefore, their marriage had been deferred. 
Adam Colburn had followed many vocations, had 
travelled far, and seen much of the world and of life. 
Martha had earned her bread sometimes as a seam- 
stress, sometimes as help to a farmer’s wife, sometimes 
as schoolmistress of the village children, sometimes as 
a-nurse and watcher of the sick, thus acquiring a 
varied experience, the ultimate use of which she little 
anticipated. But nothing had gone prosperously with 
either of the lovers; at no subsequent moment would 
matrimony have been so prudent a measure, as when 
they had first parted, in the opening bloom of life, to 
seek a better fortune. Still they had held fast their 
mutual faith. Martha might have been the wife of a 
man who sat among the senators of his native State, 
and Adam could have won the hand, as he had unin- 
tentionally won the heart, of a rich and comely widow. 
But neither of them desired good fortune, save to 
share it with the other. 

At length that calm despair which occurs only in a 
strong and somewhat stubborn character, and yields 
to no second spring of hope, settled down on the spirit 
of Adam Colburn. He sought an interview with 
Martha, and proposed that they should join the 
Society of Shakers. The converts of this sect are 
oftener driven within its hospitable gates by worldly 
misfortune, than drawn thither by fanaticism, and are 
received without inquisition as to their motives. Mar- 
tha, faithful still, had placed her hand in that of her 
lover, and accompanied him to the Shaker village. 
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Here the natural capacity of each, cultivated and 
strengthened by the difficulties of their previous lives, 
had soon gained them an important rank in the 
Society, whose members are generally below the ordi- 
nary standard of intelligence. Their faith and feelings 
had, in some degree, become assimilated to those of 
their fellow-worshippers. Adam Colburn gradually 
acquired reputation, not only in the management of 
the temporal affairs of the Society, but as a clear and 
efficient preacher of their doctrines. Martha was not 
less distinguished in the duties proper to her sex. 
Finally, when the infirmities of Father Ephraim had 
admonished him to seek a successor in his patriarchal 
office, he thought of Adam and Martha, and proposed 
to renew, in their persons, the primitive form of 
Shaker government, as established by Mother Ann. 
They were to be the Father and Mother of the village. 
The simple ceremony which would constitute them such 
was now to be performed. 

“Son Adam, and daughter Martha,” said’ the vener- 
able Father Ephraim, fixing his aged eyes piercingly 
upon them, “if ye can conscientiously undertake this 
charge, speak, that the brethren may not doubt of your 
fitness.” 

“Father,” replied Adam, speaking with the calmness 
of his character, “I came to your village a disappointed 
man, weary of the world, worn out with continual 
trouble, seeking only a security against evil fortune, 
as I had no hope of good. Even my wishes of worldly 
success were almost dead within me. I came hither as 
a man might come to a tomb, willing to lie down in its 
gloom and coldness, for the sake of its peace and quiet. 
There was but one earthly affection in my breast, and 
it had grown calmer since my youth; so that I was 
satisfied to bring Martha to be my sister, in our new 
abode. We are brother and sister; nor would I have 
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it otherwise. And in this peaceful village I have 
found all that I hoped for,—all that I desire. I will 
strive, with my best strength, for the spiritual and tem- 
poral good of our community. My conscience is not 
doubtful in this matter. I am ready to receive the 
trust.” 

“Thou hast spoken well, son Adam,” said the Father. 
“God will bless thee in the office which I am about to 
resign.” 

“But our sister!’’ observed the elder from Harvard; 
“hath she not likewise a gift to declare her senti- 
ments?” 

Martha started, and moved her lips, as if she would 
have made a formal reply to this appeal. But had 
she attempted it, perhaps the old recollections, the 
long-repressed feelings of childhood, youth, and 
womanhood, might have gushed from her heart, in 
words that it would have been profanation to utter there. 

“Adam has spoken,” said she hurriedly; “his senti- 
ments are likewise mine.” 

But while speaking these few words, Martha grew 
so pale, that she looked fitter to be laid in her coffin, 
than to stand in the presence of Father Ephraim and 
the elders; she shuddered, also, as if there were some- 
thing awful or horrible in her situation and destiny. It 
required, indeed, a more than feminine strength of nerve, 
to sustain the fixed observance of men so exalted and 
famous throughout the sect as these were. They had 
overcome their natural sympathy with human frailties 
and affections. One, when he joined the Society, had 
brought with him his wife and children, but never, 
from that hour, had spoken a fond word to the former, 
or taken his best-loved child upon his knee. An- 
other, whose family refused to follow him, had been 
enabled—such was his gift of holy fortitude—to leave 
them to the mercy of the world. The youngest of the 
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elders, a man of about fifty, had been bred from in- 
fancy in a Shaker village, and was said never to have 
clasped a woman’s hand in his own, and to have no 
conception of a closer tie than the cold fraternal one 
of the sect. Old Father Ephraim was the most awful 
character of all. In his youth, he had been a dissolute 
libertine, but was_converted by Mother Ann herself, 
and had partaken of the wild fanaticism of the early 
Shakers. Tradition whispered, at the fireside of the 
village, that Mother Ann had been compelled to sear 
~ his heart of flesh with a red-hot iron, before it could 
be purified from earthly passions. 

However that might be, poor Martha had a woman’s 
heart, and a tender one, and it quailed within her as she 
looked round at those strange old men, and from them 
to the calm features of Adam Colburn. But perceiv- 
ing that the elders eyed her doubtfully, she gasped for 
breath, and again spoke. 

“With what strength is left me by my many 
troubles,” said she, “I am ready to undertake this 
charge, and to do my best in it.” 

“My children, join your hands,’ said Father 
Ephraim. 

They did so. The elders stood up around, and the 
Father feebly raised himself to a more erect position, 
but continued sitting in his great chair. 

“T have bidden you to join your hands,” said he, 
“not in earthly affection, for ye have cast off its chains 
forever; but as brother and sister in spiritual love, and 
helpers of one another in your allotted task. ‘Teach 
unto others the faith which ye have received. Open 
wide your gates,—I deliver you the keys thereof,— 
open them wide to all who will give up the iniquities 
of the world, and come hither to lead lives of purity and 
peace. Receive the weary ones, who have known the 
vanity of earth,—receive the little children, that they 
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may never learn that miserable lesson. And a blessing 
be upon your labors; so that the time may hasten on, 
when the mission of Mother Ann shall have wrought 
its full effect,—when children shall no more be born 
and die, and the last survivor of mortal race, some old 
and weary man like me, shall see the sun go down, 
nevermore to rise on a world of sin and sorrow!” 

The aged Father sank back exhausted, and the sur- 
rounding elders deemed, with good reason, that the 
hour was come when the new heads of the village must 
enter on their patriarchal duties. In their attention 
to Father Ephraim, their eyes were turned from Mar- 
tha Pierson, who grew paler and paler, unnoticed even 
by Adam Colburn. He, indeed, had withdrawn his 
hand from hers, and folded his arms with a sense of 
satisfied ambition. But paler and paler grew Martha 
by his side, till, like a corpse in its burial-clothes, she 
sank down at the feet of her early lover; for, after 
many trials firmly borne, her heart could endure the 
weight of its desolate agony no longer. 


NIGHT SKETCHES 
BENEATH AN UMBRELLA 


PLEASANT is a rainy winter’s day, within doors! The 
best study for such a day, or the best amusement,— 
eall it which you will,—is a book of travels, describing 
scenes the most unlike that sombre one which is mistily 
presented through the windows. I have experienced, 
that fancy is then most successful in imparting distinct 
shapes and vivid colors to the objects which the author 
has spread upon his page, and that his words become 
magic spells to summon up a thousand varied pictures. 
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Strange landscapes glimmer through the familiar walls 
of the room, and outlandish figures thrust themselves 
almost within the sacred precincts of the hearth. 
Small as my chamber is, it has space enough to contain 
the ocean-like circumference of an Arabian desert, 
its parched sands tracked by the long line of a caravan, 
with the camels patiently journeying through the 
heavy sunshine. Though my ceiling be not lofty, yet 
I can pile up the mountains of Central Asia beneath 
it, till their summits shine far above the clouds of the 
middle atmosphere. And, with my humble means, a 
wealth that is not taxable, I can transport hither the 
magnificent merchandise of an Oriental bazaar, and 
call a crowd of purchasers from distant countries, 
to pay a fair profit for the precious articles which are 
displayed on all sides. True it is, however, that amid 
the bustle of traffic, or whatever else may seem to be 
going on around me, the rain-drops will occasionally be 
heard to patter against my window-panes, which look 
forth upon one of the quietest streets in a New Eng- 
land town. After a time, too, the visions vanish, and 
will not appear again at my bidding. Then, it being 
nightfall, a gloomy sense of unreality depresses my 
spirits, and impels me to venture out, before the clock 
shall strike bedtime, to satisfy myself that the world is 
not entirely made up of such shadowy materials as 
have busied me throughout the day. A dreamer may 
dwell so long among fantasies, that the things without 
him will seem as unreal as those within. 

When eve has fairly set in, therefore, I sally forth, 
tightly buttoning my shaggy overcoat, and hoisting my 
umbrella, the silken dome of which immediately re- 
sounds with the heavy drumming of the invisible rain- 
drops. Pausing on the lowest door-step, I contrast 
the warmth and cheerfulness of my deserted fireside 
with the drear obscurity and chill discomfort into 
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which I am about to plunge. Now come fearful 
auguries, innumerable as the drops of rain. Did not 
my manhood cry shame upon me, I should turn back 
within doors, resume my elbow-chair, my slippers, and 
my book, pass such an evening of sluggish enjoyment 
as the day has been, and go to bed inglorious. The 
same shivering reluctance, no doubt, has quelled, for a 
moment, the adventurous spirit of many a traveller, 
when his feet, which were destined to measure the earth 
around, were leaving their last tracks in the home 
paths. 

In my own case, poor human nature may be allowed 
a few misgivings. I look upward, and discern no sky, 
not even an unfathomable void, but only a black, im- 
penetrable nothingness, as though heaven and all its 
lights were blotted from the system of the universe. 
It is as if nature were dead, and the world had put on 
black, and the clouds were weeping for her. With 
their tears upon my cheek, I turn my eyes earthward, 
but find little consolation here below. A lamp is burn- 
ing dimly at the distant corner, and throws just enough 
of light along the street to show, and exaggerate 
by so faintly showing, the perils and difficulties which 
beset my path. Yonder dingily white remnant of a 
huge snow-bank,—which will yet cumber the sidewalk 
till the latter days of March,—over or through that 
wintry waste must I stride onward. Beyond lies a cer- 
tain Slough of Despond, a concoction of mud and 
liquid filth, ankle-deep, leg-deep, neck-deep,—in a 
word, of unknown bottom,—on which the lamplight 
does not even glimmer, but which I have occasionally 
watched, in the gradual growth of its horrors, from 
morn till nightfall. Should I flounder into its depths, 
farewell to upper earth! And hark! how roughly 
resounds the roaring of a stream, the turbulent career 
of which is partially reddened by the gleam of the 
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lamp, but elsewhere brawls noisily through the densest 
gloom. O, should I be swept away in fording that im- 
petuous and unclean torrent, the coroner will have a 
job with an unfortunate gentleman, who would fain 
end his troubles anywhere but in a mud-puddle! 
Pshaw! I will linger not another instant at arm’s 
length from these dim terrors, which grow more ob- 
scurely formidable, the longer I delay to grapple with 
them. Now for the onset! And lo! with little dam- 
age, save a dash of rain in the face and breast, a splash 
of mud high up the pantaloons, and the left boot full 
of ice-cold water, behold me at the corner of the street. 
The lamp throws down a circle of red light around me; 
and twinkling onward from corner to corner, I discern 
other beacons marshalling my way to a brighter scene. 
But this is a lonesome and dreary spot. The tall edi- 
fices bid gloomy defiance to the storm, with their blinds 
all closed, even as a man winks when he faces a spat- 
tering gust. How loudly tinkles the collected rain 
down the tin spouts! 'The puffs of wind are boister- 
ous, and seem to assail me from various quarters at 
once. I have often observed that this corner is a haunt 
and loitering-place for those winds which have no work 
to do upon the deep, dashing ships against our iron- 
bound shores; nor in the forest, tearing up the sylvan 
giants with half a rood of soil at their vast roots. 
Here they amuse themselves with lesser freaks of mis- 
chief. See, at this moment, how they assail yonder 
poor woman, who is passing just within the verge of 
the lamplight! One blast struggles for her umbrella, 
and turns it wrong side outward; another whisks the 
cape of her cloak across her eyes; while a third takes 
most unwarrantable liberties with the lower part of her 
attire. Happily, the good dame is no gossamer, but a 
figure of rotundity and fleshly substance; else would 
these aerial tormentors whirl her aloft, like a witch 
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upon a broomstick, and set her down, doubtless, in the 
filthiest kennel hereabout. 

From hence I tread upon firm pavements into the 
centre of the town. Here there is almost as brilliant 
an illumination as when some great victory has been 
won, either on the battle-field or at the polls. Two 
rows of shops, with windows down nearly to the 
ground, cast a glow from side to side, while the black 
night hangs overhead like a canopy, and thus keeps the 
splendor from diffusing itself away. The wet side- 
walks gleam with a broad sheet of red light. The 
rain-drops glitter, as if the sky were pouring down 
rubies. The spouts gush with fire. Methinks the 
scene is an emblem of the deceptive glare which mor- 
tals throw around their footsteps in the moral world, 
thus bedazzling themselves, till they forget the im- 
penetrable obscurity that hems them in, and that can 
be dispelled only by radiance from above. And after 
all it is a cheerless scene, and cheerless are the wander- 
ers in it. Here comes one who has so long been 
familiar with tempestuous weather that he takes the 
bluster of the storm for a friendly greeting, as if it 
should say, ““How fare ye, brother?” He is a retired 
sea-captain, wrapped in some nameless garment of the 
pea-jacket order, and is now laying his course towards 
the Marine Insurance Office, there to spin yarns of 
gale and shipwreck with a crew of old sea dogs like 
himself. The blast will put in its word among their 
hoarse voices, and be understood by all of them. Next 
I meet an unhappy slipshod gentleman, with a cloak 
flung hastily over his shoulders, running a race with 
boisterous winds, and striving to glide between the 
drops of rain. Some domestic emergency or other has 
blown this miserable man from his warm fireside, in 
quest of a doctor! See that little vagabond,—how 
carelessly he has taken his stand right underneath a 
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spout, while staring at some object of curiosity in a 
shop window! Surely the rain is his native element; 
he must have fallen with it from the clouds, as frogs 
are supposed to do. 

Here is a picture, and a pretty one. A young man | 
and a girl, both enveloped in cloaks, and huddled be- 
neath the scanty protection of a cotton umbrella. She 
wears rubber overshoes; but he is in his dancing 
pumps; and they are on their way, no doubt, to some 
cotillon-party, or subscription ball at a dollar a head, 
refreshments included. Thus they struggle against 
the gloomy tempest, lured onward by a vision of festal 
splendor. But, ah! a most lamentable disaster. Be- 
wildered by the red, blue, and yellow meteors in an 
apothecary’s window, they have stepped upon a 
slippery remnant of ice, and are precipitated into a 
confluence of swollen floods, at the corner of two 
streets. Luckless lovers! Were it my nature to be 
other than a looker-on in life, I would attempt your 
rescue. Since that may not be, I vow, should you be 
drowned, to weave such a pathetic story of your fate, 
as shall call forth tears enough to drown you both 
anew. Do ye touch bottom, my young friends? Yes; 
they emerge like a water nymph and a river deity, 
and paddle hand in hand out of the depths of the dark 
pool. They hurry homeward, dripping, disconsolate, 
abashed, but with love too warm to be chilled by the 
cold water. They have stood a test which proves too 
strong for many. Faithful, though over head and ears 
in trouble! 

Onward I go, deriving a sympathetic joy or sorrow 
from the varied aspect of mortal affairs, even as my 
figure catches a gleam from the lighted windows, or is 
blackened by an interval of darkness. Not that mine 
is altogether a chameleon spirit, with no hue of its own. 
Now I pass into a more retired street, where the dwell- 
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ings of .wealth and poverty are intermingled, present- 
ing a range of strongly contrasted pictures. Here, 
too, may be found the golden mean. ‘Through yonder 
casement I discern a family circle-—the grandmother, 
the parents, and the children,—all flickering, shadow- 
like, in the glow of a wood fire. Bluster, fierce blast, 
-and beat, thou wintry rain, against the window-panes! 
Ye cannot damp the enjoyment of that fireside. 
Surely my fate is hard, that I should be wandering 
homeless here, taking to my bosom night, and storm, 
and solitude, instead of wife and children. Peace, 
murmurer! Doubt not that darker guests are sitting 
round the hearth, though the warm blaze hides all but 
blissful images. Well; here is still a brighter scene. 
A stately mansion, illuminated for a ball, with cut-glass 
chandeliers and alabaster lamps in every room, and 
sunny landscapes hanging round the walls. See! a 
coach has stopped, whence emerges a slender beauty, 
who, canopied by two umbrellas, glides within the 
portal, and vanishes amid lightsome thrills of music. 
Will she ever feel the night wind and the rain? 
Perhaps,—perhaps! And will Death and Sorrow 
ever enter that proud mansion? As surely as the 
dancers will be gay within its halls to-night. Such 
thoughts sadden, yet satisfy my heart; for they teach 
me that the poor man, in this mean, weather-beaten 
hovel, without a fire to cheer him, may call the rich his 
brother,—brethren by Sorrow, who must be an inmate 
of both their households,—brethren by Death, who will 
lead them both to other homes. 

Onward, still onward, I plunge into the night. 
Now have I reached the utmost limits of the town, 
where the last lamp struggles feebly with the darkness, 
like the farthest star that stands sentinel on the bor- 
ders of uncreated space. It is strange what sensations 
of sublimity may spring from a very humble source. 
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Such are suggested by this hollow roar of a subter- 
ranean cataract, where the mighty stream of a kennel 
precipitates itself beneath an iron grate, and is seen no 
more on earth. Listen awhile to its voice of mystery; 
and fancy will magnify it, till you start, and smile at 
the illusion. And now another sound,-—the rumbling 
of wheels,—as the mail-coach, outward bound, rolls 
heavily off the pavements, and splashes through the 
mud and water of the road. All night long, the poor 
passengers will be tossed to and fro between drowsy 
watch and troubled sleep, and will dream of their own 
quiet beds, and awake to find themselves still jolting 
onward. Happier my lot, who will straightway hie 
me to my familiar room, and toast myself comfortably 
before the fire, musing, and fitfully dozing, and fancy- 
ing a strangeness in such sights as all may see. But 
first let me gaze at this solitary figure, who comes 
hitherward with a tin lantern, which throws the circular 
pattern of its punched holes on the ground about him. 
He passes fearlessly into the unknown gloom, whither 
I will not follow him. 

This figure shall supply me with a moral, wherewith, 
for lack of a more appropriate one, I may wind up my 
sketch. He fears not to tread the dreary path before 
him, because his lantern, which was kindled at the fire- 
side of his home, will light him back to that same fire- 
side again. And thus we, night wanderers through 
a stormy and dismal world, if we bear the lamp of 
Faith, enkindled at a celestial fire, it will surely lead 
us home to that Heaven whence its radiance was 
borrowed. 
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ENDICOTT AND THE RED CROSS 


At noon of an autumnal day, more than two centuries 
ago, the English colors were displayed by the standard- 
bearer of the Salem trainband, which had mustered 
for martial exercise under the orders of John Endi- 
cott. It was a period when the religious exiles were 
accustomed often to buckle on their armor, and prac- 


tise the handling of their weapons of war. Since the 


first settlement of New England, its prospects had 
never been so dismal. The dissensions between 
Charles the First and his subjects were then, and for 
several years afterwards, confined to the floor of 
Parliament. The measures of the King and ministry 
were rendered more tyrannically violent by an op- 
position, which had not yet acquired sufficient con- 
fidence in its own strength to resist royal injustice 
with the sword. The bigoted and haughty primate, 
Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, controlled the re- 
ligious affairs of the realm, and was consequently 
invested with powers which might have wrought the 
utter ruin of the two Puritan colonies, Plymouth and 
Massachusetts. 'There is evidence on record, that our 
forefathers perceived their danger, but were resolved 
that their infant country should not fall without a 
struggle, even beneath the giant strength of the King’s 
right arm. 

Such was the aspect of the times, when the folds 
of the English banner, with the Red Cross in its field, 
were flung out over a company of Puritans. Their 
leader, the famous Endicott was a man of stern and 
resolute countenance, the effect of which was height- 
ened by a grizzled beard that swept the upper portion 
of his breastplate. This piece of armor was so highly 
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polished, that the whole surrounding scene had _ its 
image in the glittering steel. The central object in 
the mirrored picture was an edifice of humble archi- 
tecture, with neither steeple nor bell to proclaim it— 
what nevertheless it was—the house of prayer. A 
token of the perils of the wilderness was seen in the 
grim head of a wolf which had just been slain within 
the precincts of the town, and, according to the regular 
mode of claiming the bounty, was nailed on the porch 
of the meeting-house. The blood was still plashing on 
the door-step. There happened to be visible, at the 
same noontide hour, so many other characteristics 
of the times and manners of the Puritans, that we 
must endeavor to represent them in a sketch, though 
far less vividly than they were reflected in the polished 
breastplate of John Endicott. 

In close vicinity to the sacred edifice appeared that 
important engine of Puritanic authority, the whipping- 
post,—with the soil around it well trodden by the feet 
of evil-doers, who had there been disciplined. At 
one corner of the meeting-house was the pillory, and 
at the other the stocks; and, by a singular good for- 
tune for our sketch, the head of an Episcopalian and 
suspected Catholic was grotesquely incased in the 
former machine; while a fellow-criminal, who had 
boisterously quaffed a health to the King, was con- 
fined by the legs in the latter. Side by side, on the 
meeting-house steps, stood a male and a female figure. 
The man was a tall, lean, haggard personification of 
fanaticism, bearing on his breast this label,—A 
Wanton GosPpELLER,—which betokened that he had 
dared to give interpretations of Holy Writ unsanc- 
tioned by the infallible judgment of the civil and 
religious rulers. His aspect showed no lack of zeal to 
maintain his heterodoxies, even at the stake. The 
woman wore a cleft stick on her tongue, in appropriate 
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retribution for having wagged that unruly member 
against the elders of the church; and her countenance 
and gestures gave much cause to apprehend, that, the 
moment the stick should be removed, a repetition of 
the offence would demand new ingenuity in chastis- 
ing it. 

“The above-mentioned individuals had been sentenced 
to undergo their various modes of ignominy for the 
space of one hour at noonday. But among the crowd 
were several, whose punishment would be lifelong; 
some, whose ears had been cropped, like those of puppy 
dogs; others, whose cheeks had been branded with the 
initials of their misdemeanors; one, with his nostrils 
slit and seared; and another, with a halter about his 
neck, which he was forbidden ever to take off, or to 
conceal beneath his garments. Methinks he must have 
been grievously tempted to affix the other end of the 
rope to some convenient beam or bough. ‘There was 
likewise a young woman, with no mean share of beauty, 
whose doom it was to wear the letter A on the breast 
of her gown, in the eyes of all the world and her own 
children. And even her own children knew what 
that initial signified. Sporting with her infamy, the 
lost and desperate creature had embroidered the fatal 
token in scarlet cloth, with golden thread and the 
nicest art of needlework; so that the capital A might 
have been thought to mean Admirable, or anything 
rather than Adulteress. 

Let not the reader argue, from any of these evi- 
dences of iniquity, that the times of the Puritans 
were more vicious than our own, when, as we pass 
along the very street of this sketch, we discern no 
badge of infamy on man or woman. It was the policy 
of our ancestors to search out even the most secret 
sins, and expose them to shame, without fear or favor, 
in the broadest light of the noonday sun. Were such 
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the custom now, perchance we might find materials for 
a no less piquant sketch than the above. 

Except the malefactors whom we have described, 
and the diseased or infirm persons, the whole male 
population of the town between sixteen years and sixty 
were seen in the ranks of the trainband. A few 
stately savages, in all the pomp and dignity of the 
primeval Indian, stood gazing at the spectacle. Their 
flint-headed arrows were but childish weapons com- 
pared with the matchlocks of the Puritans, and would 
have rattled harmlessly against the steel caps and 
hammered iron breastplates which enclosed each soldier 
in an individual fortress. The valiant John Endicott 
glanced with an eye of pride at his sturdy followers, 
and prepared to renew the martial toils of the day. 

“Come, my stout hearts!’ quoth he, drawing his 
sword. “Let us show these poor heathen that we 
can handle our weapons like men of might. Well 
for them, if they put us not to prove it in earnest!’ 

The iron-breasted company straightened their line, 
and each man drew the heavy butt of his matchlock 
close to his left foot, thus awaiting the orders of the 
captain. But, as Endicott glanced right and left 
along the front, he discovered a personage at some 
little distance with whom it behooved him to hold a 
parley. It was an elderly gentleman, wearing a 
black cloak and band, and a high-crowned hat, be- 
neath which was a velvet skull-cap, the whole being 
the garb of a Puritan minister. This reverend person 
bore a staff, which seemed to have been recently cut 
in the forest, and his shoes were bemired, as if he had 
been travelling on foot through the swamps of the 
wilderness. His aspect was perfectly that of a pil- 
grim, heightened also by an apostolic dignity. Just 
as Endicott perceived him, he laid aside his staff, and 
stooped to drink at a bubbling fountain, which gushed 
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into the sunshine about a score of yards from the 
corner of the meeting-house. But, ere the good man 
drank, he turned his face heavenward in thankfulness, 
and then, holding back his gray beard with one hand, 
he scooped up his simple draught in the hollow of the 
other. 

“What, ho! good Mr. Williams,” shouted Endi- 
— cott. “You are welcome back again to our town of 
peace. How does our worthy Governor Winthrop? 
And what news from Boston?” 

“The Governor hath his health, worshipful Sir,” 
answered Roger Williams, now resuming his staff, and 
drawing near. “And for the news, here is a letter, 
which, knowing I was to travel hitherward to-day, 
his Excellency committed to my charge. Belike it 
contains tidings of much import; for a ship arrived 
yesterday from England.” 

Mr. Williams, the minister of Salem, and of course 
known to all the spectators, had now reached the spot 
where Endicott was standing under the banner of his 
company, and put the Governor’s epistle into his 
hand. The broad seal was impressed with Winthrop’s 
coat of arms. Endicott hastily unclosed the letter, 
and began to read; while, as his eye passed down the 
page, a wrathful change came over his manly counte- 
nance. The blood glowed through it, till it seemed 
to be kindling with an internal heat; nor was it un- 
natural to suppose that his breastplate would like- 
wise become red-hot, with the angry fire of the bosom 
which it covered. Arriving at the conclusion, he 
shook the letter fiercely in his hand, so that it rustled 
as loud as the flag above his head. 

“Black tidings these, Mr. Williams,” said he; 
“blacker never came to New England. Doubtless 
you know their purport?” 

“Yea, truly,” replied Roger Williams; “for the 


——— 
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Governor consulted, respecting this matter, with my 
brethren in the ministry at Boston; and my opinion 
was likewise asked. And his Excellency entreats you 
by me, that the news be not suddenly noised abroad, 
lest the people be stirred up unto some outbreak, and 
thereby give the King and the Archbishop a handle 
against us.” 

“The Governor is a wise man,—a wise man, and a 
meek and moderate,” said Endicott, setting his teeth 
grimly. “Nevertheless, I must do according to my 
own best judgment. There is neither man, woman, 
nor child in New England, but has a concern as dear 
as life in these tidings; and if John Endicott’s voice 
be loud enough, man, woman, and child shall hear 
them. Soldiers, wheel into a hollow square! Ho, 
good people! Here are news for one and all of you.” 

The soldiers closed in around their captain; and he 
and Roger Williams stood together under the banner 
of the Red Cross; while the women and the aged men 
pressed forward, and the mothers held up their chil- 
dren to look Endicott in the face. A few taps of the 
drum gave signal for silence and attention. 

“Fellow-soldiers,—fellow-exiles,” began Endicott, 
speaking under strong excitement, yet powerfully 
restraining it, “wherefore did ye leave your native coun- 
try? Wherefore, I say, have we left the green and 
fertile fields, the cottages, or, perchance, the old gray 
halls, where we were born and bred, the churchyards 
where our forefathers lie buried? Wherefore have we 
come hither to set up our own tombstones in a wilder- 
ness? A howling wilderness it is! The wolf and the 
bear meet us within halloo of our dwellings. The 
savage lieth in wait for us in the dismal shadow of the 
woods. The stubborn roots of the trees break our 
ploughshares, when we would till the earth. Our 
children cry for bread, and we must dig in the sands 
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of the sea-shore to satisfy them. Wherefore, I say 
again, have we sought this country of a rugged soil 
and wintry sky? Was it not for the enjoyment. of 
our civil rights? Was it not for liberty to worship 
God according to our conscience?” 

“Call you this liberty of conscience?” interrupted a 
voice on the steps of the meeting-house. 

It was the Wanton Gospeller. A sad and quiet 


smile flitted across the mild visage of Roger Williams. 


But Endicott, in the excitement of the moment, shook 
his sword wrathfully at the culprit—an ominous 
gesture from a man like him. 

“What hast thou to do with conscience, thou knave?2” 
cried he. “I said liberty to worship God, not license 
to profane and ridicule him. Break not in upon my 
speech; or I will lay thee neck and heels till this time 
to-morrow! Hearken to me, friends, nor heed that 
accursed rhapsodist. As I was saying, we have sacri- 
ficed all things, and have come to a land whereof the 
old world hath scarcely heard, that we might make a 
new world unto ourselves, and painfully seek a path 
from hence to heaven. But what think ye now? This 
son of a Scotch tyrant—this grandson of a Papistical 
and adulterous Scotch woman, whose death proved that 
a golden crown doth not always save an anointed 
head from the block—” 

“Nay, brother, nay,” interposed Mr. Williams; “thy 
words are not meet for a secret chamber, far less for 
a public street.” 

“Hold thy peace, Roger Williams!” answered Endi- 
cott, imperiously. “My spirit is wiser than thine, for 
the business now in hand. I tell ye, fellow-exiles, 
that Charles of England, and Laud, our bitterest 
persecutor, arch-priest of Canterbury, are resolute to 
pursue us even hither. They are taking counsel, saith 
this letter, to send over a governor-general, in whose 
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breast shall be deposited all the law and equity of 
the land. They are minded, also, to establish the 
idolatrous forms of English Episcopacy; so that, when 
Laud shall kiss the Pope’s toe, as cardinal of Rome, 
he may deliver New England, bound hand and foot, 
into the power of his master!” 

A deep groan from the auditors—a sound of wrath, 
as well as fear and sorrow—responded to this in- 
telligence. 

“Look ye to it, brethren,” resumed Endicott, with 
increasing energy. “If this king and this arch-prelate 
have their will, we skall briefly behold a cross on the 
spire of this tabernacle which we have builded, and a 
high altar within its walls, with wax tapers burning 
round it at noonday. We shall hear the sacring bell, 
and the voices of the Romish priests saying the mass. 
But think ye, Christian men, that these abominations 
may be suffered without a sword drawn? without a shot 
fired? without blood spilt, yea on the very stairs of the 
pulpit? No,—be ye strong of hand, and stout of 
heart! Here we stand on our own soil, which we 
have bought with our goods, which we have won with 
our swords, which we have cleared with our axes, 
which we have tilled with the sweat of our brows, 
which we have sanctified with our prayers to the God 
that brought us hither! Who shall enslave us here? 
What have we to do with this mitred prelate,—with 
this crowned king? What have we to do with Eng- 
land?” 

Endicott gazed round at the excited countenances 
of the people, now full of his own spirit, and then 
turned suddenly to the standard-bearer, who stood close 
behind him. 

“Officer, lower your banner!” said he. 

The officer obeyed; and, brandishing his sword, 
Endicott thrust it through the cloth, and, with his 
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left hand, rent the Red Cross completely out of the 
banner. He then waved the tattered ensign above 
his head. 

“Sacrilegious wretch!” cried the high-churchman 
in the pillory, unable longer to restrain himself; “thou 
hast rejected the symbol of our holy religion!” 

“Treason, treason!” roared the royalist in the stocks. 
“He hath defaced the King’s banner!” 

“Before God and man, I will avouch the deed,” 
answered Endicott. “Beat a flourish, drummer!— 
shout, soldiers and people!—in honor of the ensign of 
New England. Neither Pope nor Tyrant hath part 
in it now!” 

With a cry of triumph, the people gave their sanction 
to one of the boldest exploits which our history records. 
And forever honored be the name of Endicott! We 
look back through the mist of ages, and recognize, in 
the rending of the Red Cross from New England’s 
banner, the first omen of that deliverance which our 
fathers consummated, after the bones of the stern 
Puritan had lain more than a century in the dust. 


THE LILY’S QUEST 
AN APOLOGUE 


Two lovers, once upon a time, had planned a little 
summer-house, in the form of an antique temple, which 
it was their purpose to consecrate to all manner of 
refined and innocent enjoyments. There they would 
hold pleasant intercourse with one another, and the 
circle of their familiar friends; there they would give 
festivals of delicious fruit; there they would hear light- 
some music, intermingled with the strains of pathos 
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which make joy more sweet; there they would read 
poetry and fiction, and permit their own minds to flit 
away in day-dreams and romance; there, in short— 
for why should we shape out the vague sunshine of 
their hopes?—there all pure delights were to cluster 
like roses among the pillars of the edifice, and blossom 
ever new and spontaneously. So, one breezy and 
cloudless afternoon, Adam Forrester and Lilias Fay 
set out upon a ramble over the wide estate which they 
were to possess together, seeking a proper site for their 
Temple of Happiness. They were themselves a fair 
and happy spectacle, fit priest and priestess for such a 
shrine; although, making poetry of the pretty name of 
Lilias, Adam Forrester was wont to call her Liny, be- 
cause her form was as fragile, and her cheek almost as 
pale. 

As they passed, hand in hand, down the avenue of 
drooping elms, that led from the portal of Lilias Fay’s 
paternal mansion, they seemed to glance like winged 
creatures through the strips of sunshine, and to scatter 
brightness where the deep shadows fell. But, setting 
forth at the same time with this youthful pair, there 
was a dismal figure, wrapped in a black velvet cloak 
that might have been made of a coffin pall, and with a 
sombre hat, such as mourners wear, drooping its broad 
brim over his heavy brows. Glancing behind them, 
the lovers well knew who it was that followed, but 
wished from their hearts that he had been elsewhere, 
as being a companion so strangely unsuited to their 
joyous errand. It was a near relative of Lilias Fay, 
an old man by the name of Walter Gascoigne, who had 
long labored under the burden of a melancholy spirit, 
which was sometimes maddened into absolute insanity, 
and always had a tinge of it. What a contrast be- 
tween the young pilgrims of bliss, and their unbidden 
associate! They looked as if moulded of Heaven’s 
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sunshine, and he of earth’s gloomiest shade; they flitted 
along like Hope and Joy, roaming hand in hand 
through life; while his darksome figure stalked behind, 
a type of all the woful influences which life could fling 
upon them. But the three had not gone far, when 
they reached a spot that pleased the gentle Lily, and 
she paused. 

“What sweeter place shall we find than this?” said 
she. “Why should we seek farther for the site of our 

Temple?” 

_ It was indeed a delightful spot of earth, though un- 
distinguished by any very prominent beauties, being 
merely a nook in the shelter of a hill, with the prospect 
of a distant lake in one direction, and of a church spire 
in another. ‘There were vistas and pathways, leading 
onward and onward into the green woodlands, and 
vanishing away in the glimmering shade. The Tem- 
ple, if erected here, would look towards the west: so 
that the lovers could shape all sorts of magnificent 
dreams out of the purple, violet, and gold of the sunset 
sky; and few of their anticipated pleasures were dearer 
than this sport of fantasy. 

“Yes,” said Adam Forrester, “we might seek all 
day, and find no lovelier spot. We will build our 
Temple here.” 

But their sad old companion, who had taken his 
stand on the very site which they proposed to cover 
with a marble floor, shook his head and frowned; and 
the young man and the Lily deemed it almost enough 
to blight the spot, and desecrate it for their airy 
Temple, that his dismal figure had thrown its shadow 
there. He pointed to some scattered stones, the rem- 
nants of a former structure, and to flowers such as 
young girls delight to nurse in their gardens, but 
which had now relapsed into the wild simplicity of 
nature. 
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“Not here!” cried old Walter Gascoigne. “Here, 
long ago, other mortals built their Temple of Happi- 
ness. Seek another site for yours!” 

“What!” exclaimed Lilias Fay. “Have any ever 
planned such a Temple, save ourselves?” 

“Poor child!” said her gloomy kinsman. “In one 
shape or other, every mortal has dreamed your, dream.” 

Then he told the lovers, how—not, indeed, an an- 
tique Temple—but a dwelling had once stood there, 
and that a dark-clad guest had dwelt among its in- 
mates, sitting forever at the fireside, and poisoning all 
their household mirth. Under this type, Adam For- 
rester and Lilias saw that the old man spake of Sor- 
row. He told of nothing that might not be recorded in 
the history of almost every household; and yet his hear- 
ers felt as if no sunshine ought to fall upon a spot 
where human grief had left so deep a stain; or, at least, 
that no joyous Temple should be built there. 

“This is very sad,” said the Lily, sighing. 

“Well, there are lovelier spots than this,” said Adam 
Forrester, soothingly,—“spots which sorrow has not 
blighted.” 

So they hastened away, and the melancholy Gas- 
coigne followed them, looking as if he had gathered up 
all the gloom of the deserted spot, and was bearing it 
as a burden of inestimable treasure. But still they 
rambled on, and soon found themselves in a rocky dell, 
through the midst of which ran a streamlet, with 
ripple, and foam, and a continual voice of inarticulate 
joy. It was a wild retreat, walled on either side with 
gray precipices, which would have frowned somewhat 
too sternly, had not a profusion of green shrubbery 
rooted itself into their crevices, and wreathed gladsome 
foliage around their solemn brows. But the chief joy 
of the dell was in the little stream, which seemed like 
the presence of a blissful child, with nothing earthly to 
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do save to babble merrily and disport itself, and make 
every living soul its playfellow, and throw the sunny 
gleams of its spirit upon all. 

‘Here, here is the spot!’ cried the two lovers with 
one voice, as they reached a level space on the brink of 
a small cascade. “This glen was made on purpose for 
our Temple!” 

“And the glad song of the brook will be always in 
our ears,” said Lilias Fay. 

“And its long melody shall sing the bliss of our life- 
time,” said Adam Forrester. 

“Ve must build no Temple here!” murmured their 
dismal companion. 

And there again was the old lunatic, standing just 
on the spot where they meant to rear their lightsome 
dome, and looking lke the embodied symbol of some 
great woe, that, in forgotten days, had happened there. 
And, alas! there had been woe, nor that alone. A 
young man, more than a hundred years before, had 
lured hither a girl that loved him, and on this spot had 
murdered her, and washed his bloody hands in the 
stream which sung so merrily. And ever since, the 
victim’s death shrieks were often heard to echo between 
the cliffs. 

“And see!” cried old Gascoigne, “is the stream yet 
pure from the stain of the murderer’s hands?” 

“Methinks it has a tinge of blood,” faintly answered 
the Lily; and being as slight as the gossamer, she 
trembled and clung to her lover’s arm, whispering, “let 
us flee from this dreadful vale!” 

“Come, then,” said Adam Forrester, as cheerily as 
he could; “we shall soon find a happier spot.” 

They set forth again, young Pilgrims on that quest 
which millions—which every child of Karth—has tried 
in turn. And were the Lily and her lover to be more 
fortunate than all those millions? For a long time, it 
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seemed not so. The dismal shape of the old lunatic 
still glided behind them; and for every spot that looked 
lovely in their eyes, he had some legend of human 
wrong or suffering, so miserably sad, that his auditors 
could never afterwards connect the idea of joy with 
the place where it had happened. Here, a _heart- 
broken woman, kneeling to her child, had been spurned 
from his feet; here, a desolate old creature had prayed 
to the evil one, and had received a fiendish malignity of 
soul, in answer to her prayer; here, a new-born infant, 
sweet blossom of life, had been found dead, with the 
impress of its mother’s fingers round its throat; and 
here, under a shattered oak, two lovers had been 
stricken by lightning, and fell blackened corpses in 
each other’s arms. ‘The dreary Gascoigne had a gift 
to know whatever evil and lamentable thing had 
stained the bosom of Mother Earth; and when his 
funereal voice had told the tale, it appeared like a 
prophecy of future woe, as well as a tradition of the 
past. And now, by their sad demeanor, you would 
have fancied that the pilgrim lovers were seeking, not 
a temple of earthly joy, but a tomb for themselves 
and their posterity. 

“Where in this world,” exclaimed Adam Forrester, 
despondingly, “shall we build our Temple of Hap- 
piness?” 

“Where in this world, indeed!” repeated Lilias Fay; 
and being faint and weary, the more so by the heaviness 
of her heart, the Lily drooped her head and sat down 
on the summit of a knoll, repeating, “Where in this 
world shall we build our Temple?” 

““Ah! have you already asked yourselves that ques- 
tion?” said their companion, his shaded features grow- 
ing even gloomier with the smile that dwelt on them; 
‘vet there is a place, even in this world, where ye may 
build it.” 
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While the old man spoke, Adam Forrester and 
Lilias had carelessly thrown their eyes around, and 
perceived that the spot where they had chanced to 
pause possessed a quiet charm, which was well enough 
adapted to their present mood of mind. It was a 
small rise of ground, with a certain regularity of shape, 
that had perhaps been bestowed by art; and a group 
of trees, which almost surrounded it, threw their pen- 
sive shadows across and far beyond, although some sof- 
tened glory of the sunshine found its way there. The 
ancestral mansion, wherein the lovers would dwell to- 
gether, appeared on one side, and the ivied church, 
where they were to worship, on another. Happening 
to cast their eyes on the ground, they smiled, yet with 
a sense of wonder, to see that a pale lily was growing 
at their feet. 

“We will build our Temple here,” said they, simul- 
taneously, and with an indescribable conviction that 
they had at last found the very spot. 

Yet, while they uttered this exclamation, the young 
man and the Lily turned an apprehensive glance at 
their dreary associate, deeming it hardly possible that 
some tale of earthly affliction should not make those 
precincts loathsome, as in every former case. The old 
man stood just behind them, so as to form the chief 
figure in the group, with his sable cloak muffling the 
lower part of his visage, and his sombre hat over- 
shadowing his brows. But he gave no word of dissent 
from their purpose; and an inscrutable smile was 
accepted by the lovers as a token that here had been 
no footprint of guilt or sorrow, to desecrate the site 
of their Temple of Happiness. 

In a little time longer, while summer was still in 
its prime, the fairy structure of the Temple arose on 
the summit of the knoll, amid the solemn shadows of 
the trees, yet often gladdened with bright sunshine. 
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It was built of white marble, with slender and graceful 
pillars, supporting a vaulted dome; and beneath the 
centre of this dome, upon a pedestal, was a slab of 
dark-veined marble, on which books and music might 
be strewn. But there was a fantasy among the people 
of the neighborhood, that the edifice was planned 
after an ancient mausoleum, and was intended for a 
tomb, and that the central slab of dark-veined marble 
was to be inscribed with the names of buried ones. 
They doubted, too, whether the form of Lilias Fay 
could appertain to a creature of this earth, being so 
very delicate, and growing every day more fragile, so 
that she looked as if the summer breeze should snatch 
her up, and waft her heavenward. But still she 
watched the daily growth of the Temple; and so did 
old Walter Gascoigne, who now made that spot his 
continual haunt, leaning whole hours together on his 
staff, and giving as deep attention to the work as 
though it had been indeed a tomb. In due time it 
was finished, and a day appointed for a simple rite 
of dedication. 

On the preceding evening, after Adam Forrester 
had taken leave of his mistress, he looked back towards 
the portal of her dwelling, and felt a strange thrill of 
fear; for he imagined that, as the setting sunbeams 
faded from her figure, she was exhaling away, and 
that something of her ethereal substance was with- 
drawn, with each lessening gleam of light. With 
his farewell glance, a shadow had fallen over the 
portal, and Lilias was invisible. His foreboding spirit 
deemed it an omen at the time; and so it proved; for 
the sweet earthly form, by which the Lily had been 
manifested to the world, was found lifeless, the next 
morning, in the Temple, with her head resting on her 
arms, which were folded upon the slab of dark-veined 
marble. The chill winds of the earth had long since 
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breathed a blight into this beautiful flower, so that a 
loving hand had now transplanted it to blossom 
brightly in the garden of Paradise. 

But alas for the Temple of Happiness! In his 
unutterable grief Adam Forrester had no purpose 
more at heart than to convert this Temple of many 
delightful hopes into a tomb, and bury his dead 
- mistress there. And lo! a wonder! Digging a grave 
beneath the Temple’s marble floor, the sexton found 
no virgin earth, such as was meet to receive the 
maiden’s dust, but an ancient sepulchre, in which were 
treasured up the bones of generations that had died 
long ago. Among those forgotten ancestors was the 
Lily to be laid. And when the funeral procession 
brought Lilias thither in her coffin, they beheld old 
Walter Gascoigne standing beneath the dome of the 
Temple, with his cloak of pall, and face of darkest 
gloom; and wherever that figure might take its stand, 
the spot would seem a sepulchre. He watched the 
mourners as they lowered the coffin down. 

“And so,” said he to Adam Forrester, with the 
strange smile in which his insanity was wont to gleam 
forth, “you have found no better foundation for your 
happiness than on a grave!” 

But as the Shadow of Affliction spoke, a vision of 
Hope and Joy had its birth in Adam’s mind, even 
from the old man’s taunting words; for then he knew 
what was betokened by the parable in which the Lily 
and himself had acted; and the mystery of Life and 
Death was opened to him. 

“Joy, joy!” he cried, throwing his arms towards 
Heaven, “on a grave be the site of our Temple; and 
now our happiness is for Eternity!” 

With those words, a ray of sunshine broke through 
the dismal sky, and glimmered down into the sepulchre; 
while, at the same moment, the shape of old Walter 
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Gascoigne stalked drearily away, because his gloom, 
symbolic of all earthly sorrow, might no longer abide 
there, now that the darkest riddle of humanity was 
read. 


FOOTPRINTS ON THE SEA-SHORE 


Ir must be a spirit much unlike my own, which can 
keep itself in health and vigor without sometimes 
stealing from the sultry sunshine of the world, to 
plunge into the cool bath of solitude. At intervals, 
and not infrequent ones, the forest and the ocean 
summon me—one with the roar of its waves, the other 
with the murmur of its boughs—forth from the haunts 
of men. But I must wander many a mile, ere I could 
stand beneath the shadow of even one primeval tree, 
much less be lost among the multitude of hoary trunks, 
and hidden from earth and sky by the mystery of 
darksome foliage. Nothing is within my daily reach 
more like a forest than the acre or two of woodland 
near some suburban farm-house. When, therefore, 
the yearning for seclusion becomes a necessity within 
me, I am drawn to the sea-shore, which extends its 
line of rude rocks and seldom-trodden sands for 
leagues around our bay. Setting forth at my last 
ramble, on a September morning, I bound myself with 
a hermit’s vow, to interchange no thoughts with man 
or woman, to share no social pleasure, but to derive all 
that day’s enjoyment from shore, and sea, and sky,— 
from my soul’s communion with these, and from fan- 
tasies, and recollections, or anticipated realities. Surely 
here is enough to feed a human spirit for a single 
day. Farewell, then, busy world! ‘Till your evening 
lights shall shine along the street,—till they gleam 
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upon my sea-flushed face, as I tread homeward,— 
free me from your ties, and let me be a peaceful 
outlaw. 

Highways and cross-paths are hastily traversed; and 
clambering down a crag, I find myself at the extrem- 
ity of a long beach. How gladly does the spirit leap 
forth, and suddenly enlarge its sense of being to the 
- full extent of the broad, blue, sunny deep! A greeting 
and a homage to the Sea! I descend over its margin, 
and dip my hand into the wave that meets me, and 
bathe my brow. That far-resounding roar is Ocean’s 
voice of welcome. His salt breath brings a blessing 
along with it. Now let us pace together—the reader’s 
fancy arm in arm with mine—this noble beach, which 
extends a mile or more from that craggy promontory 
to yonder rampart of broken rocks. In front, the 
sea; in the rear, a precipitous bank, the grassy verge of 
which is breaking away, year after year, and flings 
down its tufts of verdure upon the barrenness below. 
The beach itself is a broad space of sand, brown and 
sparkling, with hardly any pebbles intermixed. Near 
the water’s edge there is a wet margin, which glistens 
brightly in the sunshine, and reflects objects like a 
mirror; and as we tread along the glistening border, 
a dry spot flashes around each footstep, but grows 
moist again as we lift our feet. In some spots, the 
sand receives a complete impression of the sole,— 
square toe and all; elsewhere it is of such marble firm- 
ness that we must stamp heavily to leave a print even 
of the iron-shod heel. Along the whole of this exten- 
sive beach gambols the surf wave; now it makes a 
feint of dashing onward in a fury, yet dies away with 
a meek murmur, and does but kiss the strand; now, 
after many such abortive efforts, it rears itself up in 
an unbroken line, heightening as it advances, without 
a speck of foam on its green crest. With how fierce a 
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roar it flings itself forward, and rushes far up the 
_ beach! 
_ As I threw my eyes along the edge of the surf, I 
remember that I was startled, as Robinson Crusoe 
might have been, by the sense that human life was 
within the magic circle of my solitude. Afar off in 
the remote distance of the beach, appearing like sea 
nymphs, or some airier things, such as might tread 
upon the feathery spray, was a group of girls. 
Hardly had I beheld them, when they passed into the 
shadow of the rocks and vanished. To comfort myself 
—for truly I would fain have gazed awhile longer—I 
made acquaintance with a flock of beach birds. These 
little citizens of the sea and air preceded me by about 
a stone’s throw along the strand, seeking, I suppose, 
for food upon its margin. Yet, with a philosophy 
which mankind would do well to imitate, they drew 
a continual pleasure from their toil for a subsistence. 
The sea was each little bird’s great playmate. They 
chased it downward as it swept back, and again ran 
up swiftly before the impending wave, which some- 
times overtook them and bore them off their feet. 
But they floated as lightly as one of their own feathers 
on the breaking crest. In their airy flutterings, they 
seemed to rest on the evanescent spray. ‘Their images 
—long-legged little figures, with gray backs and snowy 
bosoms—were seen as distinctly as the realities in the 
mirror of the glistening strand. As I advanced, they 
flew a score or two of yards, and, again alighting, re- 
commenced their dalliance with the surf wave; and 
thus they bore me company along the beach, the types 
of pleasant fantasies, till, at its extremity, they took 
wing over the ocean, and were gone. After forming 
a friendship with these small surf spirits, it is really 
worth a sigh, to find no memorial of them, save their 
multitudinous little tracks in the sand. 
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When we have paced the length of the beach, it is 
pleasant, and not unprofitable, to retrace our steps, 
and recall the whole mood and occupation of the mind 
during the former passage. Our tracks, being all 
discernible, will guide us with an observing conscious- 
ness through every unconscious wandering of thought 
and fancy. Here we followed the surf in its reflux, to 
pick up a shell which the sea seemed loath to relin- 
quish. Here we found a sea-weed, with an immense 
brown leaf, and trailed it behind us by its long snake- 
like stalk. Here we seized a live horseshoe by the 
tail, and counted the many claws of the queer monster. 
Here we dug into the sand for pebbles, and skipped 
them upon the surface of the water. Here we wet 
our feet while examining a jelly-fish, which the waves, 
having just tossed it up, now sought to snatch away 
again. Here we trod along the brink of a fresh- 
water brooklet, which flows across the beach, becom- 
ing shallower and more shallow, till at last it sinks 
into the sand, and perishes in the effort to bear its 
little tribute to the main. Here some vagary appears 
to have bewildered us; for our tracks go round and 
round, and are confusedly intermingled, as if we had 
found a labyrinth upon the level beach. And here, 
amid our idle pastime, we sat down upon almost the 
only stone that breaks the surface of the sand, and 
were lost in an unlooked-for and overpowering concep- 
tion of the majesty and awfulness of the great deep. 
Thus, by tracking our footprints in the sand, we track 
our own nature in its wayward course, and steal a 
glance upon it, when it never dreams of being so ob- 
served. Such glances always make us wiser. 

This extensive beach affords room for another pleas- 
ant pastime. With your staff you may write verses— 
love verses, if they please you best—and consecrate 
them with a woman’s name. Here, too, may be in- 
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scribed thoughts, feelings, desires, warm outgushings 
from the heart’s secret places, which you would not 
pour upon the sand without the certainty that, almost 
ere the sky has looked upon them, the sea will wash 
them out. Stir not hence till the record be effaced. 
Now—for there is room enough on your canvas—draw 
huge faces—huge as that of the Sphinx on Egyptian 
sands—and fit them with bodies of corresponding im- 
mensity, and legs which might stride half-way to 
yonder island. Child’s play becomes magnificent on 
so grand a scale. But, after all, the most fascinating 
employment is simply to write your name in the sand.. 
Draw the letters gigantic, so that two strides may 
barely measure them, and three for the long strokes! 
Cut deep, that the record may be permanent! States- 
men, and warriors, and poets, have spent their strength 
in no better cause than this. Is it accomplished? Re- 
turn, then, in an hour or two, and seek for this mighty 
record of a name. The sea will have swept over it, 
even as time rolls its effacing waves over the names 
of statesmen, and warriors, and poets. Hark, the 
surf wave laughs at you! 

Passing from the beach, I begin to clamber over 
the crags, making my difficult way among the ruins of 
a rampart, shattered and broken by the assaults of a 
fierce enemy. The rocks rise in every variety of atti- 
tude; some of them have their feet in the foam, and 
are shagged half-way upward with sea-weed; some 
have been hollowed almost into caverns by the un- 
wearied toil of the sea, which can afford to spend 
centuries in wearing away a rock, or even polishing 
a pebble. One huge rock ascends in monumental 
shape, with a face like a giant’s tombstone, on which 
the veins resemble inscriptions, but in an unknown 
tongue. We will fancy them the forgotten characters 
of an antediluvian race; or else that Nature’s own hand 
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has here recorded a mystery, which, could I read her 
language, would make mankind the wiser and the 
happier. How many a thing has troubled me with 
that same idea! Pass on, and leave it unexplained. 
Here is a narrow avenue, which might seem to have 
been hewn through the very heart of an enormous 
crag, affording passage for the rising sea to thunder 
back and forth, filling it with tumultuous foam, and 
then leaving its floor of black pebbles bare and glisten- 
ing. In this chasm there was once an intersecting 
vein of softer stone, which the waves have gnawed 
away piecemeal, while the granite walls remain entire 
on either side. How sharply, and with what harsh 
clamor, does the sea rake back the pebbles, as it mo- 
mentarily withdraws into its own depths! At inter- 
vals, the floor of the chasm is left nearly dry; but 
anon, at the outlet, two or three great waves are seen 
struggling to get in at once; two hit the walls athwart, 
while one rushes straight through, and all three thun- 
der, as if with rage and triumph. They heap the 
chasm with a snow-drift of foam and spray. While 
watching this scene, I can never rid myself of the idea, 
that a monster, endowed with life and fierce energy, is 
striving to burst his way through the narrow pass. 
And what a contrast, to look through the stormy 
chasm, and catch a glimpse of the calm bright sea 
beyond! 

Many interesting discoveries may be made among 
these broken cliffs. Once, for example, I found a 
dead seal, which a recent tempest had tossed into the 
nook of the rocks, where his shaggy carcass lay rolled 
in a heap of eel-grass, as if the sea monster sought to 
hide himself from my eye. Another time, a shark 
seemed on the point of leaping from the surf to swal- 
low me; nor did I wholly without dread approach near 
enough to ascertain that the man-eater had already 
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met his own death from some fisherman in the bay. 
In the same ramble, I encountered a bird,—a large 
gray bird; but whether a loon, or a wild goose, or the 
identical albatross of the Ancient Mariner, was beyond 
my ornithology to decide. It reposed so naturally on 
a bed of dry sea-weed, with its head beside its wing, that 
I almost fancied it alive, and trod softly lest it should 
suddenly spread its wings skyward. But the sea bird 
would soar among the clouds no more, nor ride upon | 
its native waves; so I drew near, and pulled out one of 
its mottled tail feathers for a remembrance. Another 
day, I discovered an immense bone, wedged into a 
chasm of the rocks; it was at least ten feet long, 
curved like a cimeter, bejewelled with barnacles and 
small shell-fish, and partly covered with a growth of 
sea-weed. Some leviathan of former ages had used 
this ponderous mass as a jawbone. Curiosities of a 
minuter order may be observed in a deep reservoir, 
which is replenished with water at every tide, but be- 
comes a lake among the crags save when the sea is at 
its height. At the bottom of this rocky basin grow 
marine plants, some of which tower high beneath the 
water, and cast a shadow in the sunshine. Small 
fishes dart to and fro, and hide themselves among the 
sea-weed; there is also a solitary crab, who appears to 
lead the life of a hermit, communing with none of the 
other denizens of the place; and likewise several five- 
fingers,—for I know no other name than that which 
children give them. If your imagination be at all ac- 
customed to such freaks, you may look down into the 
depths of this pool, and fancy it the mysterious depth 
of ocean. But where are the hulks and scattered tim- 
bers of sunken ships?—where the treasures that old 
Ocean hoards?—where the corroded cannon?—-where 
the corpses and skeletons of seamen, who went down 
in storm and battle? 
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On the day of my last ramble, (it was a September 
day, yet as warm as summer,) what should I behold 
as I approached the above described basin but three 
girls sitting on its margin, and—yes, it is veritably 
so—laving their snowy feet in the sunny water! These, 
these are the warm realities of those three visionary 
shapes that flitted from me on the beach! Hark! their 
merry voices, as they toss up the water with their feet! 
They have not seen me. I must shrink behind this 
rock, and steal away again. 

In honest truth, vowed to solitude as I am, there 
is something in this encounter that makes the heart 
flutter with a strangely pleasant sensation. I know 
these girls to be realities of flesh and blood, yet, glanc- 
ing at them so briefly, they mingle like kindred 
creatures with the ideal beings of my mind. It is 
pleasant, likewise, to gaze down from some high crag, 
and watch a group of children, gathering pebbles and 
pearly shells, and playing with the surf, as with old 
Ocean’s hoary beard. Nor does it infringe upon my 
seclusion, to see yonder boat at anchor off the shore, 
swinging dreamily to and fro, and rising and sinking 
with the alternate swell; while the crew—four gentle- 
men, in roundabout jackets—are busy with their fish- 
ing lines. But with an inward antipathy and a head- 
long flight do I eschew the presence of any meditative 
stroller like myself, known by his pilgrim staff, his 
sauntering step, his shy demeanor, his observant yet 
abstracted eye. From such a man, as if another self 
had scared me, I scramble hastily over the rocks, and 
take refuge in a nook which many a secret hour has 
given me a right to call my own. I would do battle 
for it even with the churl that should produce the title 
deeds. Have not my musings melted into its rocky 


ay and sandy floor, and made them a portion of my- 
self? 
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It is a recess in the line of cliffs, walled round by 
a rough, high precipice, which almost encircles and 
shuts in a little space of sand. In front, the sea 
appears as between the pillars of a portal. In the 
rear, the precipice is broken and intermixed with earth, 
which gives nourishment not only to clinging and 
twining shrubs, but to trees, that gripe the rock with 
their naked roots, and seem to struggle hard for footing 
and for soil enough to live upon. These are fir-trees; 
but oaks hang their heavy branches from above, and 
throw down acorns on the beach, and shed their with- 
ering foliage upon the waves. At this autumnal sea- 
son, the precipice is decked with variegated splendor; 
trailing wreaths of scarlet flaunt from the summit 
downward; tufts of yellow-flowering shrubs, and rose- 
bushes, with their reddened leaves and glossy seed 
berries, sprout from each crevice; at every glance, I 
detect some new light or shade of beauty, all contrast- 
ing with the stern, gray rock. A rill of water trickles 
down the cliff and fills a little cistern near the base. 
I drain it at a draught, and find it fresh and pure. 
This recess shall be my dining-hall. And what the 
feast? A few biscuits, made savory by soaking them 
in sea-water, a tuft of samphire gathered from the 
beach, and an apple for the dessert. By this time, 
the little rill has filled its reservoir again; and, as I 
quaff it, J thank God more heartily than for a civic 
banquet, that He gives me the healthful appetite to 
make a feast of bread and water. 

Dinner being over, I throw myself at length upon 
the sand, and, basking in the sunshine, let my mind 
disport itself at will. The walls of this my hermitage 
have no tongue to tell my follies, though I sometimes 
fancy that they have ears to hear them, and a soul to 
sympathize. There is a magic in this spot. Dreams 
haunt its precincts, and flit around me in broad sun- 
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light, nor require that sleep shall blindfold me to real 
objects ere these be visible. Here can I frame a story 
of two lovers, and make their shadows live before me, 
and be mirrored in the tranquil water, as they tread 
along the sand, leaving no footprints. Here, should 
I will it, I can summon up a single shade, and be 
myself her lover. Yes, dreamer,—but your lonely 
heart will be the colder for such fancies. Sometimes, 
too, the Past comes back and finds me here, and in her 
train come faces which were gladsome when I knew 
them, yet seem not gladsome now. Would that my 
hiding-place were lonelier, so that the past might not 
find me! Get ye all gone, old friends, and let me 
listen to the murmur of the sea,—a melancholy voice, 
but less sad than yours. Of what mysteries is it tell- 
ing? Of sunken ships, and whereabouts they lie? Of 
islands afar and undiscovered, whose tawny children 
are unconscious of other islands and of continents, and 
deem the stars of heaven their nearest neighbors? 
Nothing of all this. What then? Has it talked for 
so many ages, and meant nothing all the while? No; 
for those ages find utterance in the sea’s unchanging 
voice, and warn the listener to withdraw his interest 
from mortal vicissitudes, and let the infinite idea of 
eternity pervade his soul. This is wisdom; and there- 
fore will I spend the next half-hour in shaping little 
boats of drift-wood, and launching them on voyages 
across the cove, with the feather of a sea-gull for a 
sail. If the voice of ages tell me true, this is as wise 
an occupation as to build ships of five hundred tons, 
and launch them forth upon the main, bound to “far 
Cathay.” Yet how would the merchant sneer at me! 

And, after all, can such philosophy be true? Me- 
thinks I could find a thousand arguments against it. 
Well, then, let yonder shaggy rock, mid-deep in the 
surf—see! he is somewhat wrathful,—he rages and 
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roars and foams—let that tall rock be my antagonist, 
and let me exercise my oratory like him of Athens, 
who bandied words with an angry sea and got the 
victory. My maiden speech is a triumphant one; for 
the gentleman in sea-weed has nothing to offer in re- 
ply, save an immitigable roaring. His voice, indeed, 
will be heard a long while after mine is hushed. Once 
more I shout, and the cliffs reverberate the sound. O, 
what joy for a shy man to feel himself so solitary, that 
he may lift his voice to its highest pitch without hazard 
of a listener! But, hush!—be silent, my good friend! 
—whence comes that stifled laughter? It was musical, 
—but how should there be such music in my solitude? 
Looking upwards, I catch a glimpse of three faces, 
peeping from the summit of the cliff, like angels be- 
tween me and their native sky. Ah, fair girls, you 
may make yourselves merry at my eloquence,—but it 
was my turn to smile when I saw your white feet in 
the pool! Let us keep each other’s secrets. 

The sunshine has now passed from my hermitage, 
except a gleam upon the sand just where it meets the 
sea. A crowd of gloomy fantasies will come and 
haunt me, if I tarry longer here, in the darkening 
twilight of these gray rocks. This is a dismal place 
in some moods of the mind. Climb we, therefore, the 
precipice, and pause a moment on the brink, gazing 
down into that hollow chamber by the deep where we 
have been, what few can be, sufficient to our own pas- 
time—yes, say the word outright!—self-sufficient to 
our own happiness. How lonesome looks the recess 
now, and dreary too,—like all other spots where hap- 
piness has been! ‘There lies my shadow in the depart- 
ing sunshine with its head upon the sea. I will pelt it 
with pebbles. A hit! a hit! I clap my hands in tri- 
umph, and see! my shadow clapping its unreal hands, 
and claiming the triumph for itself. What a simple- 
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ton must I have been all day, since my own shadow 
makes a mock of my fooleries! 

Homeward! homeward! It is time to hasten home. 
Tt is time; it is time; for as the sun sinks over the western 
wave, the sea grows melancholy, and the surf has a 
saddened tone. The distant sails appear astray, and 
not of earth, in their remoteness amid the desolate 
waste. My spirit wanders forth afar, but finds no 
resting-place, and comes shivering back. It is time 
that I were hence. But grudge me not the day that 
has been spent in seclusion, which yet was not solitude, 
since the great sea has been my companion, and the 
little sea-birds my friends, and the wind has told me 
his secrets, and airy shapes have flitted around me in 
my hermitage. Such companionship works an effect 
upon a man’s character, as if he had been admitted to 
the society of creatures that are not mortal. And 
when, at noontide,: I tread the crowded streets, the 
influence of this day will still be felt; so that I shall 
walk among men kindly and as a brother, with affec- 
tion and sympathy, but yet shall not melt into the in- 
distinguishable mass of humankind. [I shall think my 
own thoughts, and feel my own emotions, and possess 
my individuality unviolated. 

But it is good, at the eve of such a day, to feel and 
know that there are men and women in the world. 
That feeling and that knowledge are mine, at this 
moment; for, on the shore, far below me, the fishing 
party have landed from their skiff, and are cooking 
their scaly prey by a fire of drift-wood, kindled in the 
angle of two rude rocks. The three visionary girls 
are likewise there. In the deepening twilight, while 
the surf is dashed near their hearth, the ruddy gleam of 
the fire throws a strange air of comfort over the wild 
cove, bestrewn as it is with pebbles and sea-weed, and 
exposed to the “melancholy main.” Moreover, as the 
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smoke climbs up the precipice, it brings with it a 
savory smell from a pan of fried fish, and a black 
kettle of chowder, and reminds me that my dinner was 
nothing but bread and water, and a tuft of samphire, 
and an apple. Methinks the party might find room 
for another guest, at that flat rock which serves them 
for a table; and if spoons be scarce, I could pick up a 
clamshell on the beach. They see me now; and— 
the blessing of a hungry man upon him!—one of them 
sends up a hospitable shout—halloo, Sir Solitary! 
come down and sup with us! The ladies wave their 
handkerchiefs. Can I decline? No; and be it owned, 
after all my solitary joys, that this is the sweetest 
moment of a Day by the Sea-Shore. 


EDWARD FANE’S ROSE-BUD 


TuHereE is hardly a more difficult exercise of fancy, 
than, while gazing at a figure of melancholy age, to 
re-create its youth, and, without entirely obliterating 
the identity of form and features, to restore those 
graces which time has snatched away. Some old peo- 
ple, especially women, so age-worn and woful are they, 
seem never to have been young and gay. It is easier 
to conceive that such gloomy phantoms were sent into 
the world as withered and decrepit as we behold them 
now, with sympathies only for pain and grief, to 
watch at death-beds, and weep at funerals. Even the 
sable garments of their widowhood appear essential 
to their existence; all their attributes combine to render 
them darksome shadows, creeping strangely amid the 
sunshine of human life. Yet it is no unprofitable 
task, to take one of these doleful creatures, and set 
fancy resolutely at work to brighten the dim eyes, and 
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darken the silvery locks, and paint the ashen cheek with 
rose color, and repair the shrunken and crazy form, 
till a dewy maiden shall be seen in the old matron’s 
elbow-chair. The miracle being wrought, then let 
the years roll back again, each sadder than the last, 
and the whole weight of age and sorrow settle down 
upon the youthful figure. Wrinkles and furrows, the 
handwriting of Time, may thus be deciphered, and 
found to contain deep lessons of thought and feeling. 
Such profit might be derived, by a skilful observer, 
from my much-respected friend, the Widow Tooth- 
aker, a nurse of great repute, who has breathed the 
atmosphere of sick-chambers and dying breaths, these 
forty years. 

See! she sits cowering over her lonesome hearth, 
with her gown and upper petticoat drawn upward, 
gathering thriftly into her person the whole warmth 
of the fire, which, now at nightfall, begins to dissipate 
the autumnal chill of her chamber. ‘The blaze quivers 
capriciously in front, alternately glimmering into the 
deepest chasms of her wrinkled visage, and then per- 
mitting a ghostly dimness to mar the outlines of her 
venerable figure. And Nurse Toothaker holds a tea- 
spoon in her right hand, with which to stir up the 
contents of a tumbler in her left, whence steams a 
vapory fragrance, abhorred of temperance societies. 
Now she sips,—now stirs,—now sips again. Her sad 
old heart has need to be ‘revived by the rich infusion 
of Geneva, which is mixed half and half with hot 
water, in the tumbler. All day long she has been 
sitting by a death pillow, and quitted it for her home, 
only when the spirit of her patient left the clay, and 
went homeward too, But now are her melancholy 
meditations cheered, and her torpid blood warmed, 
and her shoulders lightened of at least twenty pon- 
derous years, by a draught from the true Fountain of 
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Youth, in a case bottle. It is strange that men should 
deem that fount a fable, when its liquor fills more 
bottles than the congress water! Sip it again, good 
nurse, and see whether a second draught will not take 
off another score of years, and perhaps ten more, and 
show us, in your high-backed chair, the blooming 
damsel who plighted troths with Edward Fane. Get 
you gone, Age and Widowhood! Come back, un- 
wedded Youth! But, alas! the charm will not work. 
In spite of fancy’s most potent spell, I can see only 
an old dame cowering over the fire, a picture of decay 
and desolation, while the November blast roars at her 
in the chimney, and fitful showers rush suddenly 
against the window. 

Yet there was a time when Rose Grafton—such 
was the pretty maiden name of Nurse Toothaker— 
possessed beauty that would have gladdened this dim 
and dismal chamber, as with sunshine. It won for her 
the heart of Edward Fane, who has since made so 
great a figure in the world, and is now a grand old 
gentleman, with powdered hair, and as gouty as a lord. 
These early lovers thought to have walked hand in 
hand through life. They had wept together for 
Edward’s little sister Mary, whom Rose tended in her 
sickness, partly because she was the sweetest child 
that ever lived or died, but more for love of him. She 
was but three years old. Being such an infant, Death 
could not embody his terrors in her little corpse; nor 
did Rose fear to touch the dead child’s brow, though 
chill, as she curled the silken hair around it, nor to take 
her tiny hand, and clasp a flower within its fingers. 
Afterward, when she looked through the pane of glass 
in the coffin-lid, and beheld Mary’s face, it seemed not 
so much like death, or life, as like a wax-work, wrought 
into the perfect image of a child asleep, and dreaming 
of its mother’s smile. Rose thought her too fair a 
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thing to be hidden in the grave, and wondered that 
an angel did not snatch up little Mary’s coffin, and 
bear the slumbering babe to heaven, and bid her wake 
immortal.. But when the sods were laid on little 
Mary, the heart of Rose was troubled. She shud- 
dered at the fantasy, that, in grasping the child’s 
cold fingers, her virgin hand had exchanged a first 
greeting with mortality, and could never lose the 
earthly taint. How many a greeting since! But as 
yet, she was a fair young girl, with the dew-drops of 
fresh feeling in her bosom; and instead of Rose, 
which seemed too mature a name for her half-opened 
beauty, her lover called her Rose-bud. 

The rose-bud was destined never to bloom for 
Edward Fane. His mother was a rich and haughty 
dame, with all the aristocratic prejudices of colonial 
times. She scorned Rose Grafton’s humble parentage, 
and caused her son to break his faith, though, had 
she let him choose, he would have prized his Rose-bud 
above the richest diamond. The lovers parted, and 
have seldom met again. Both may have visited the 
same mansions, but not at the same time; for one was 
bidden to the festal hall, and the other to the sick- 
chamber; he was the guest of Pleasure and Prosperity, 
and she of Anguish. Rose, after their separation, 
was long secluded within the dwelling of Mr. Tooth- 
aker, whom she married with the revengeful hope of 
breaking her false lover’s heart. She went to her 
bridegroom’s arms with bitterer tears, they say, than 
young girls ought to shed at the threshold of the 
bridal chamber. Yet, though her husband’s head was 
getting gray, and his heart had been chilled with an 
autumnal frost, Rose soon began to love him, and 
wondered at her own conjugal affection. He was 
all she had to love; there were no children. 

In a year or two, poor Mr. Toothaker was visited 
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with a wearisome infirmity, which settled in his joints, 
and made him weaker than a child. He crept forth 
about his business, and came home at dinner-time and 
eventide, not with the manly tread that gladdens a 
wife’s heart, but slowly, feebly, jotting down each 
dull footstep with a melancholy dub of his staff. We 
must pardon his pretty wife, if she sometimes blushed 
to own him. Her visitors, when they heard him 
coming, looked for the appearance of some old, old 
man; but he dragged his nerveless limbs into the 
parlor,—and there was Mr. Toothaker! ‘The disease 
increasing, he never went into the sunshine, save with 
a staff in his right hand and his left on his wife’s 
shoulder, bearing heavily downward, like a dead man’s 
hand. Thus, a slender woman, still looking maiden- 
like, she supported his tall, broad-chested frame along 
the pathway of their little garden, and plucked the 
roses for her gray-haired husband, and spoke sooth- 
ingly, as to an infant. His mind was palsied with 
his body; its utmost energy was peevishness. In a 
few months more, she helped him up the staircase, 
with a pause at every step, and a longer one upon the 
landing-place, and a heavy glance behind, as he 
crossed the threshold of his chamber. He knew, poor 
man, that the precincts of those four walls would 
thenceforth be his world,—his world, his home, his 
tomb,—at once a dwelling and a burial-place, till he 
were borne to a darker and a narrower one. But 
Rose was with him in the tomb. He leaned upon 
her, in his daily passage from the bed to the chair 
by the fireside, and back again from the weary chair 
to the joyless bed,—his bed and hers,—their marriage 
bed; till even this short journey ceased, and his head 
lay all day upon the pillow, and hers all night beside 
it. How long poor Mr. Toothaker was kept in 
misery! Death seemed to draw near the door, and 
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often to lift the latch, and sometimes to thrust his 
ugly skull into the chamber, nodding to Rose, and 
pointing at her husband, but still delayed to enter. 
“This bedridden wretch cannot escape me!’ quoth 
Death. “I will go forth, and run a race with the 
swift, and fight a battle with the strong, and come 
back for Toothaker at my leisure!’ O, when the 
deliverer came so near, in the dull anguish of her 
worn-out sympathies, did she never long to cry, 
“Death, come in!” 

But, no! We have no right to ascribe such a wish 
to our friend Rose. She never failed in a wife’s 
duty to her poor sick husband. She murmured not, 
though a glimpse of the sunny sky was as strange 
to her as him, nor answered peevishly, though his 
complaining accents roused her from her sweetest 
dream, only to share his wretchedness. He knew 
her faith, yet nourished a cankered jealousy; and 
when the slow disease had chilled all his heart, save 
one lukewarm spot which Death’s frozen fingers were 
searching for, his last words were: “What would my 
Rose have done for her first love, if she has been so 
true and kind to a sick old man like me!” And then 
his poor soul crept away, and left the body lifeless, 
though hardly more so than for years before, and 
Rose a widow, though in truth it was the wedding 
night that widowed her. She felt glad, it must be 
owned, when Mr. Toothaker was buried, because his 
corpse had retained such a likeness to the man half 
alive, that she hearkened for the sad murmur of his 
voice, bidding her shift his pillow. But all through 
the next winter, though the grave had held him many 
a month, she fancied him calling from that cold bed, 
“Rose! Rose! come put a blanket on my feet!” 

So now the Rose-bud was the Widow Toothaker. 
Her troubles had come early, and, tedious as they 
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seemed, had passed before all her bloom was fled. She 
was still fair enough to captivate a bachelor, or, with | 
a widow’s cheerful gravity, she might have won a 
widower, stealing into his heart in the very guise of 
his dead wife. But the Widow Toothaker had no 
such projects. By her watchings and _ continual 
cares, her heart had become knit to her first husband 
with a constancy which changed its very nature, and 
made her love him for his infirmities, and infirmity for 
his sake. When the palsied old man was gone, even 
her early lover could not have supplied his place. She 
had dwelt in a sick-chamber, and been the companion 
of a half-dead wretch, till she could scarcely breathe 
in a free air, and felt ill at ease with the healthy and 
the happy. She missed the fragrance of the doctor’s 
stuff. She walked the chamber with a noiseless foot- 
fall. If visitors came in, she spoke in soft and sooth- 
ing accents, and was startled and shocked by their 
loud voices. Often, in the lonesome evening, she 
looked timorously from the fireside to the bed, with 
almost a hope of recognizing a ghastly face upon the 
pillow. Then went her thoughts sadly to her hus- 
band’s grave. If one impatient throb had wronged 
him in his lifetime,—if she had secretly repined, be- 
cause her buoyant youth was imprisoned with his 
torpid age,—if ever, while slumbering beside him, a 
treacherous dream had admitted another into her 
heart,—yet the sick man had been preparing a revenge, 
which the dead now claimed. On his painful pillow, 
he had cast a spell around her; his groans and misery 
had proved more captivating charms than gayety and 
youthful grace; in his semblance, Disease itself had 
won the Rose-bud for a bride; nor could his death 
dissolve the nuptials. By that indissoluble bond she 
had gained a home in every sick-chamber, and_no- 
where else; there were her brethren and sisters; thither 
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her husband summoned her, with that voice which had 
seemed to issue from the grave of Toothaker. At 
length she recognized her destiny. 

We have beheld her as the maid, the wife, the 
widow; now we see her in a separate and insulated 
character; she was, in all her attributes, Nurse Tooth- 
aker. And Nurse Toothaker alone, with her own 
shrivelled lips, could make known her experience in 
that capacity. What a history might she record of 
the great sicknesses, in which she has gone hand in 
hand with the exterminating angel! She remembers 
when the small-pox hoisted a red banner on almost 
every house along the street. She has witnessed 
when the typhus fever swept off a whole household, 
young and old, all but a lonely mother, who vainly 
shrieked to follow her last loved one. Where would 
be Death’s triumph, if none lived to weep? She 
can speak of strange maladies that have broken out, 
as if spontaneously, but were found to have been 
imported from foreign lands, with rich silks and other 
merchandise, the costliest portion of the cargo. And 
once, she recollects, the people died of what was con- 
sidered a new pestilence, till the doctors traced it to 
the ancient grave of a young girl, who thus caused 
many deaths a hundred years after her own burial. 
Strange that such black mischief should lurk in a 
maiden’s grave! She loves to tell how strong men 
fight with fiery fevers, utterly refusing to give up 
their breath; and how consumptive virgins fade out 
of the world, scarcely reluctant, as if their lovers were 
wooing them to a far country. Tell us, thou fearful 
woman! tell us the death secrets! Fain would I search 
out the meaning of words, faintly gasped with inter- 
mingled sobs, and broken sentences, half audibly 
spoken between earth and the judgment-seat! 

An awful woman! She is the patron saint of young 
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physicians, and the bosom friend of old ones. In the 
mansions where she enters, the inmates provide them- 
selves black garments; the coffin-maker follows her; 
and the bell tolls as she comes away from the thresh- 
old. Death himself has met her at so many a bed- 
side, that he puts forth his bony hand to greet Nurse 
Toothaker. She is an awful woman! And, oh! is 
it conceivable, that this handmaid of human infirmity 
and affliction,—so darkly stained, so thoroughly im- 
bued with all that is saddest in the doom of mortals, 
—can ever again be bright and gladsome, even though 
bathed in the sunshine of eternity? By her long com- 
munion with woe, has she not forfeited her inheritance 
of immortal joy? Does any germ of bliss survive 
within her? 

Hark! an eager knocking at Nurse Toothaker’s 
door. She starts from her drowsy reverie, sets aside 
the empty tumbler and teaspoon, and lights a lamp 
at the dim embers of the fire. Rap, rap, rap! again; 
and she hurries adown the staircase, wondering which 
of her friends can be at death’s door now, since there 
is such an earnest messenger at Nurse Toothaker’s. 
Again the peal resounds, just as her hand is on the 
lock. “Be quick, Nurse Toothaker!” cries a man on 
the doorstep; “old General Fane is taken with the 
gout in his stomach, and has sent for you to watch 
by his death-bed. Make haste, for there is no time 
to lose!” ‘Fane! Edward Fane! And has he sent 
for me at last? Iam ready! I will get on my cloak 
and begone! So,” adds the sable-gowned, ashen-vis- 
aged, funereal old figure, “Kdward Fane remembers 
his Rose-bud!” 

Our question is answered. There is a germ of 
bliss within her. Her long-hoarded constancy—her 
memory of the bliss that was—remaining amid the 
gloom of her after life, like a sweet-smelling flower 
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in a coffin, is a symbol that all may be renewed. In 
some happier clime, the Rose-bud may revive again, 
with all the dew-drops in its bosom. 


THE THREEFOLD DESTINY 
A FAIRY LEGEND 


I HAVE sometimes produced a singular and not un- 
pleasing effect, so far as my own mind was concerned, 
by imagining a train of incidents, in which the spirit 
and mechanism of the fairy legend should be combined 
with the characters and manners of familiar life. In 
the little tale which follows, a subdued tinge of the wild 
and wonderful is thrown over a sketch of New Eng- 
land personages and scenery, yet, it is hoped, without 
entirely obliterating the sober hues of nature. Rather 
than a story of events claiming to be real, it may be 
considered as an allegory, such as the writers of the last 
century would have expressed in the shape of an Kast- 
ern tale, but to which I have endeavored to give a more 
lifelike warmth than could be infused into those fanci- 
ful productions. 

In the twilight of a summer eve, a tall, dark figure, 
over which long and remote travel had thrown an out- 
landish aspect, was entering a village, not in “Fairy 
Londe,” but within our own familiar boundaries. The 
staff on which this traveller leaned had been his com- 
panion from the spot where it grew in the jungles of 
Hindostan; the hat that overshadowed his sombre brow 
had shielded him from the suns of Spain; but his cheek 
had been blackened by the red-hot wind of an Arabian 
desert, and had felt the frozen breath of an Arctic 
region, Long sojourning amid wild and dangerous 
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men, he still wore beneath his vest the ataghan which 
he had once struck into the throat of a Turkish robber. 
In every foreign clime he had lost something of his 
New England characteristics; and, perhaps, from 
every people he had unconsciously borrowed a new 
peculiarity; so that when the world wanderer again 
trod the street of his native village, it is no wonder that 
he passed unrecognized, though exciting the gaze and 
curiosity of all. Yet, as his arm casually touched that 
of a young woman, who was wending her way to an 
evening lecture, she started, and almost uttered a cry. 

“Ralph Cranfield!’ was the name that she half 
articulated. 

“Can that be my old playmate, Faith Egerton?” 
thought the traveller, looking round at her figure, but 
without pausing. 

Ralph Cranfield, from his youth upward, had felt 
himself marked out for a high destiny. He had 
imbibed the idea,—we say not whether it were revealed 
to him by witchcraft, or in a dream of prophecy, or 
that his brooding fancy had palmed its own dictates 
upon him as the oracles of a sibyl,—but he had imbibed 
the idea, and held it firmest among his articles of faith, 
that three marvellous events of his life were to be con- 
firmed to him by three signs. 

The first of these three fatalities, and perhaps the 
one on which his youthful imagination had dwelt most 
fondly, was the discovery of the maid, who alone of all 
the maids on earth could make him happy by her love. 
He was to roam around the world till he should meet 
a beautiful woman, wearing on her bosom a jewel in 
the shape of a heart; whether of pearl, or ruby, or 
emerald, or carbuncle, or a changeful opal, or perhaps 
a priceless diamond, Ralph Cranfield little cared, so 
long as it were a heart of one peculiar shape. On 
encountering this lovely stranger, he was bound to ad- 
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dress her thus: “Maiden, I have brought you a heavy 
heart. May I rest its weight on you?” And if she 
were his fated bride,—if their kindred souls were 
destined to form a union here below, which all eternity 
should only bind more closely,—she would reply, with 
her finger on her heart-shaped jewel, “This token, 
which I have worn so long, is the assurance that you 
may!” 

And, secondly, Ralph Cranfield had a firm belief 
that there was a mighty treasure hidden somewhere in 
the earth, of which the burial-place would be revealed 
to none but him. When his feet should press upon the 
mysterious spot, there would be a hand before him, 
pointing downward,—whether carved of marble, or 
hewn in gigantic dimensions on the side of a rocky 
precipice, or perchance a hand of flame in empty air, 
he could not tell; but, at least, he would discern a hand, 
the forefinger pointing downward, and beneath it the 
Latin word Erropr,—Dig! And digging thereabouts, 
the gold in coin or ingots, the precious stones, or of 
whatever else the treasure might consist, would be cer- 
tain to reward his toil. 

The third and last of the miraculous events in the 
life of this high-destined man was to be the attainment 
of extensive influence and sway over his fellow-crea- 
tures. Whether he were to be a king, and founder of 
an hereditary throne, or the victorious leader of a peo- 
ple contending for their freedom, or the apostle of a 
purified and regenerated faith, was left for futurity to 
show. As messengers of the sign, by which Ralph 
Cranfield might recognize the summons, three venerable 
men were to claim audience of him. The chief among 
them, a dignified and majestic person, arrayed, it may 
be supposed, in the flowing garments of an ancient 
sage, would be the bearer of a wand, or prophet’s rod. 
With this wand, or rod, or staff, the venerable sage 
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would trace a certain figure in the air, and then pro- 
ceed to make known his heaven-instructed message; 
which, if obeyed, must lead to glorious results. 

With this proud fate before him, in the flush of his 
imaginative youth, Ralph Cranfield had set forth to 
seek the maid, the treasure, and the venerable sage, 
with his gift of extended empire. And had he found 
them? Alas! it was not with the aspect of a triumphant 
man, who had achieved a nobler destiny than all his 
fellows, but rather with the gloom of one struggling 
against peculiar and continual adversity, that he now 
passed homeward to his mother’s cottage. He had 
come back, but only for a time, to lay aside the pil- 
grim’s staff, trusting that his weary manhood would 
regain somewhat of the elasticity of youth, in the spot 
where his threefold fate had been foreshown him. 
There had been few changes in the village; for it was 
not one of those thriving places where a year’s pros- 
perity makes more than the havoc of a century’s decay; 
but like a gray hair in a young man’s head, an anti- 
quated little town, full of old maids, and aged elms, 
and moss-grown dwellings. Few seemed to be the 
changes here. The drooping elms, indeed, had a more 
majestic spread; the weather-blackened houses were 
adorned with a denser thatch of verdant moss; and 
doubtless there were a few more gravestones in the 
burial-ground, inscribed with names that had once been 
familiar in the village street. Yet, summing up all 
the mischief that ten years had wrought, it seemed 
scarcely more than if Ralph Cranfield had gone forth 
that very morning, and dreamed a day-dream till the 
twilight, and then turned back again. But his heart 
grew cold, because the village did not remember him 
as he remembered the village. 

“Here is the change!” sighed he, striking his hand 
upon his breast. “Who is this man of thought and 
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care, weary with world wandering, and heavy with 
disappointed hopes? The youth returns not, who went 
forth so joyously!” 

And now Ralph Cranfield was at his mother’s gate, 
in front of the small house where the old lady, with 
slender but sufficient means, had kept herself comfort- 
able during her son’s long absence. Admitting himself 
within the enclosure, he leaned against a great old tree, 
trifling with his own impatience, as people often do 
in those intervals when years are summed into a 
moment. He took a minute survey of the dwelling, 
—its windows, brightened with the sky gleam, its door- 
way, with the half of a millstone for a step, and the 
faintly-traced path waving thence to the gate. He 
made friends again with his childhood’s friend, the old 
tree against which he leaned; and glancing his eye 
adown its trunk, beheld something that excited a 
melancholy smile. It was a half-obliterated inscrip- 
tion—the Latin word Errop—E—which he remembered 
to have carved in the bark of the tree, with a whole 
day’s toil, when he had first begun to muse about his 
exalted destiny. It might be accounted a rather 
singular coincidence, that the bark, just above the in- 
scription, had put forth an excrescence, shaped not 
unlike a hand, with the forefinger pointing obliquely 
at the word of fate. Such, at least, was its appearance 
in the dusky light. 

“Now a credulous man,” said Ralph Cranfield care- 
lessly to himself, “might suppose that the treasure 
which I have sought round the world lies buried, after 
all, at the very door of my mother’s dwelling. That 
would be a jest indeed!” 

More he thought not about the matter; for now the 
door was opened, and an elderly woman appeared on 
the threshold, peering into the dusk to discover who 
it might be that had intruded on her premises, and 
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was standing in the shadow of her tree. It was 
Ralph Cranfield’s mother. Pass we over their greet- 
ing, and leave the one to her joy and the other to his 
rest,—if quiet rest be found. 

But when morning broke, he arose with a troubled 
brow; for his sleep and his wakefulness had alike been 
full of dreams. All the fervor was rekindled with 
which he had burned of yore to unravel the threefold 
mystery of his fate. The crowd of his early visions 
seemed to have awaited him beneath his mother’s roof, 
and thronged riotously around to welcome his return. 
In the well-remembered chamber—on the pillow where 
his infancy had slumbered—he had passed a wilder 
night than ever in an Arab tent, or when he had re- 
posed his head in the ghastly shades of a haunted 
forest. A shadowy maid had stolen to his bedside, 
and laid her finger on the scintillating heart; a hand 
of flame had glowed amid the darkness, pointing down- 
ward to a mystery within the earth; a hoary sage had 
waved his prophetic wand, and beckoned the dreamer 
onward to a chair of state. The same phantoms, 
though fainter in the daylight, still flitted about the 
cottage, and mingled among the crowd of familiar 
faces that were drawn thither by the news of Ralph 
Cranfield’s return, to bid him welcome for his mother’s 
sake. ‘There they found him, a tall, dark, stately man, 
of foreign aspect, courteous in demeanor and mild of 
speech, yet with an abstracted eye, which seemed often 
to snatch a glance at the invisible. 

Meantime the widow Cranfield went bustling about 
the house, full of joy that she again had somebody to 
love, and be careful of, and for whom she might vex 
and tease herself with the petty troubles of daily life. 
It was nearly noon, when she looked forth from the 
door, and descried three personages of note coming 
along the street, through the hot sunshine and the 
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masses of elm-tree shade. At length they reached her 
gate, and undid the latch. 

“See, Ralph!” exclaimed she, with maternal pride, 
“here is Squire Hawkwood and the two other select- 
men, coming on purpose to see you! Now do tell 
them a good long story about what you have seen in 
foreign parts.” 

The foremost of the three visitors, Squire Hawk- 
wood, was a very pompous, but excellent old gentle- 
man, the head and prime mover in all the affairs of the 
village, and universally acknowledged to be one of the 
sagest men on earth. He wore, according to a fashion, 
even then becoming antiquated, a three-cornered hat, 
and carried a silver-headed cane, the use of which 
seemed to be rather for flourishing in the air than for 
assisting the progress of his legs. His two com- 
panions were elderly and respectable yeomen, who, re- 
taining an ante-revolutionary reverence for rank and 
hereditary wealth, kept a little in the Squire’s rear. 
As they approached along the pathway, Ralph Cran- 
field sat in an oaken elbow-chair, half unconsciously 
gazing at the three visitors, and enveloping their 
homely: figures in the misty romance that pervaded his 
mental world. 

“Here,” thought he, smiling at the conceit, “here 
come three elderly personages, and the first of the 
three is a venerable sage with a staff. What if this 
embassy should bring me the message of my fate!” 

While Squire Hawkwood and his colleagues entered, 
Ralph rose from his seat, and advanced a few steps to 
receive them; and his stately figure and dark counte- 
nance, as he bent courteously towards his guests, had 
a natural dignity; contrasting well with the bustling 
importance of the Squire. The old gentleman, accord- 
ing to invariable custom, gave an elaborate preliminary 
flourish with his cane in the air, then removed his three- 
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cornered hat in order to wipe his brow, and finally 
proceeded to make known his errand. 

“My colleagues and myself,” began the Squire, 
“are burdened with momentous duties, being jointly 
selectmen of this village. Our minds, for the space of 
three days past, have been laboriously bent on the 
selection of a suitable person to fill a most important 
office, and take upon himself a charge and rule, which, 
wisely considered, may be ranked no lower than those 
of kings and potentates. And whereas you, our native 
townsman, are of good natural intellect, and well 
cultivated by foreign travel, and that certain vagaries 
and fantasies of your youth are doubtless long 
ago corrected; taking all these matters, I say, into 
due consideration, we are of opinion that Providence 
hath sent you hither, at this juncture, for our very 
purpose.” 

During this harangue, Cranfield gazed fixedly at the 
speaker, as if he beheld something mysterious and un- 
earthly in his pompous little figure, and as if the 
Squire had worn the flowing robes of an ancient sage, 
instead of a square-skirted coat, flapped waistcoat, 
velvet breeches, and silk stockings. Nor was his won- 
der without sufficient cause; for the flourish of the 
Squire’s staff, marvellous to relate, had described pre- 
cisely the signal in the air which was to ratify the mes- 
sage of the prophetic Sage, whom Cranfield had sought 
around the world. 

“And what,” inquired Ralph Cranfield, with a 
tremor in his voice,—‘‘what may this office be, which is 
to equal me with kings and potentates?” 

“Wo less than instructor of our village school,” an- 
swered Squire Hawkwood; “the office being now va- 
cant by the death of the venerable Master Whitaker, 
after a fifty years’ incumbency.” 

“T will consider of your proposal,” replied Ralph 
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Cranfield, hurriedly, “and will make known my de- 
cision within three days.” 

After a few more words, the village dignitary and 
his companions took their leave. But to Cranfield’s 
fancy their images were still present, and became more 
and more invested with the dim awfulness of figures 
which had first appeared to him in a dream, and after- 
wards had shown themselves in his waking moments, 
assuming homely aspects among familiar things. His 
mind dwelt upon the features of the Squire, till they 
grew confused with those of the visionary Sage, and 
one appeared but the shadow of the other. The same 
visage, he now thought, had looked forth upon him 
from the Pyramid of Cheops; the same form had 
beckoned to him among the colonnades of the Alham- 
bra; the same figure had mistily revealed itself through 
the ascending steam of the Great Geyser. At every 
effort of his memory he recognized some trait of the 
dreamy Messenger of Destiny, in this pompous, bus- 
tling, self-important, little great man of the village. 
Amid such musings, Ralph Cranfield sat all day in the 
cottage, scarcely hearing and vaguely answering his 
mother’s thousand questions about his travels and ad- 
ventures. At sunset he roused himself to take a stroll, 
and, passing the aged elm-tree, his eye was again 
caught by the semblance of a hand, pointing downward 
at the half-obliterated inscription. 

As Cranfield walked down the street of the village, 
the level sunbeams threw his shadow far before him; 
and he fancied that, as his shadow walked among dis- 
tant objects, so had there been a presentiment stalking 
in advance of him throughout his life. And when 
he drew near each object, over which his tall shadow 
had preceded him, still it proved to be one of the 
familiar recollections of his infancy and youth. Every 
crook in the pathway was remembered. Even the 
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more transitory characteristics of the scene were the 
same as in bygone days. A company of cows were 
grazing on the grassy roadside, and refreshed him 
with their fragrant breath. “It is sweeter,” thought 
he, “than the perfume which was wafted to our ship 
from the Spice Islands.” The round little figure of 
a child rolled from a doorway, and lay laughing almost 
beneath Cranfield’s feet. The dark and stately man 
stooped down, and, lifting the infant, restored him to 
his mother’s arms. “The children,” said he to himself, 
and sighed, and smiled,—“‘the children are to be my 
charge!” And while a flow of natural feeling gushed 
like a well-spring in his heart, he came to a dwelling 
which he could nowise forbear to enter. A sweet 
voice, which seemed to come from a deep and tender 
soul, was warbling a plaintive little air, within. 

He bent his head, and passed through the lowly 
door. As his foot sounded upon the threshold, a 
young woman advanced from the dusky interior of the 
house, at first hastily, and then with a more uncertain 
step, till they met face to face. There was a singular 
contrast in their two figures; he dark and picturesque, 
—one who had battled with the world,—whom all suns 
had shone upon, and whom all winds had blown on 
a varied course; she neat, comely, and quiet,—quiet 
even in her agitation,—as if all her emotions had been 
subdued to the peaceful tenor of her life. Yet their 
faces, all unlike as they were, had an expression that 
seemed not so alien,—a glow of kindred feeling, flash- 
ing upward anew from half-extinguished embers. 

“You are welcome home!” said Faith Egerton. 

But Cranfield did not immediately answer; for his 
eye had been caught by an ornament in the shape of 
a Heart, which Faith wore as a brooch upon her bosom. 
The material was the ordinary white quartz; and he 
recollected having himself shaped it out of one of those 
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Indian arrowheads, which are so often found in the 
ancient haunts of the red men. It was precisely 
on the pattern of that worn by the visionary Maid. 
When Cranfield departed on his shadowy search he 
had bestowed this brooch, in a gold setting, as a part- 
ing gift to Faith Egerton. 

“So, Faith, you have kept the Heart!” said he, at 
length. 

“Yes,” said she, blushing deeply,—then more gayly, 
“and what else have you brought me from beyond the 
sea?” 

“Faith!” replied Ralph Cranfield, uttering the fated 
words by an uncontrollable impulse, “I have brought 
you nothing but a heavy heart! May I rest its weight 
on you?” 

“This token, which I have worn so long,” said Faith, 
laying her tremulous finger on the Heart, “‘is the assur- 
ance that you may!” 

“Faith! Faith!” cried Cranfield, clasping her in his 
arms, “you have interpreted my wild and weary 
dream!” 

Yes, the wild dreamer was awake at last. To find 
the mysterious treasure, he was to till the earth around 
his mother’s dwelling, and reap its products! Instead 
of warlike command, or regal or religious sway, he was 
to rule over the village children! And now the vision- 
ary Maid had faded from his fancy, and in her place 
he saw the playmate of his childhood! Would all, who 
cherish such wild wishes, but look around them, they 
would oftenest find their sphere of duty, of prosperity, 
and happiness, within those precincts, and in that 
station, where Providence itself has cast their lot. 
Happy they who read the riddle, without a weary 
world search, or a lifetime spent in vain! 
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PREFACE 


TO HORATIO BRIDGE, ESQ., U. S. N. 


My pear Brince:—Some of the more crabbed of my 
critics, I understand, have pronounced your friend 
egotistical, indiscreet, and even impertinent, on account 
of the Prefaces and Introductions with which, on sev- 
eral occasions, he has seen fit to pave the reader’s way 
into the interior edifice of a book. In the justice of 
this censure I do not exactly concur, for the reasons, 
on the one hand, that the public generally has nega- 
tived the idea of undue freedom on the author’s part, 
by evincing, it seems to me, rather more interest in 
these aforesaid Introductions than in the stories which 
followed,—and that, on the other hand, with whatever 
appearance of confidential intimacy, I have been 
especially careful to make no disclosures respecting 
myself which the most indifferent observer might not 
have been acquainted with, and which I was not per- 
fectly willing that my worst enemy should know. I 
might further justify myself, on the plea that, ever 
since my youth, I have been addressing a very limited 
circle of friendly readers, without much danger of 
being overheard by the public at large; and that the 
habits thus acquired might pardonably continue, al- 
though strangers may have begun to mingle with my 
audience. 

But the charge, I am bold to say, is not a reasonable 
one, in any view which we can fairly take of it. There 
is no harm, but, on the contrary, good, in arraying some 
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of the ordinary facts of life in a slightly idealized and 
artistic guise. I have taken facts which relate to my- 
self, because they chance to be nearest at hand, and 
likewise are my own property. And, as for egotism, 
a person, who has been burrowing, to, his utmost 
ability, into the depths of our common nature, for the 
purposes of psychological romance,—and who pursues 
his researches in that dusky region, as he needs must, 
as well by the tact of sympathy as by the light of 
observation,—will smile at incurring such an imputa- 
tion in virtue of a little preliminary talk about his 
external habits, his abode, his casual associates, and 
other matters entirely upon the surface. These things 
hide the man, instead of displaying him. You must 
make quite another kind of inquest, and look through 
the whole range of his fictitious characters, good and 
evil, in order to detect any of his essential traits. 

Be all this as it may, there can be no question as to 
the propriety of my inscribing this volume of earlier 
and later sketches to you, and pausing here, a few 
moments, to speak of them, as friend speaks to friend; 
still being cautious, however, that the public and the 
critics shall overhear nothing which we care about 
concealing. On you, if on no other person, I am 
entitled to rely, to sustain the position of my Dedi- 
catee. If anybody is responsible for my being at this 
day an author, it is yourself. I know not whence your 
faith came; but, while we were lads together at a 
country college,—gathering blueberries, in study-hours, 
under those tall, academic pines; or watching the great 
logs, as they tumbled along the current of the Andros- 
coggin; or shooting pigeons and gray squirrels in the 
woods; or bat-fowling in the summer twilight; or 
catching trouts in that shadowy little stream which, I 
suppose, is still wandering riverward through the 
forest,—though you and I will never cast a line in it 
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again,—two idle lads, in short (as we need not fear to 
acknowledge now), doing a hundred things that the 
Faculty never heard of, or else it had been the worse 
for us,—still it was your prognostic of your friend’s 
destiny, that he was to be a writer of fiction. 

And a fiction-monger, in due season, he became. 
But, was there ever such a weary delay in obtaining 
the slightest recognition from the public, as in my 
case? I sat down by the wayside of life, like a man 
under enchantment, and a shrubbery sprung up around 
me, and the bushes grew to be saplings, and the sap- 
lings became trees, until no exit appeared possible, 
through the entangling depths of my obscurity. And 
there, perhaps, I should be sitting at this moment, with 
the moss on the imprisoning tree-trunks, and _ the 
yellow leaves of more than a score of autumns piled 
above me, if it had not been for you. For it was 
through your interposition,—and that, moreover, un- 
known to himself,—that your early friend was brought 
before the public, somewhat more prominently than 
theretofore, in the first volume of Twice-told Tales. 
Not a publisher in America, I presume, would have 
thought well enough of my forgotten or never- 
noticed stories, to ris the expense of print and paper; 
nor do I say this with any purpose of casting odium 
on the respectable fraternity of booksellers, for their 
blindness to my wonderful merit. To confess the 
truth, I doubted of the public recognition quite as 
much as they could do. So much the more generous 
was your confidence; and knowing, as I do, that it 
was founded on old friendship rather than cold criti- 
cism, I value it only the more for that. 

So, now, when I turn back upon my path, lighted 
by a transitory gleam of public favor, to pick up a few 
articles which were left out of my former collections, 
I take pleasure in making them the memorial of our 
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very long and unbroken connection. Some of these 
sketches were among the earliest that I wrote, and, 
after lying for years in manuscript, they at last 
skulked into the Annuals or Magazines, and have 
hidden themselves there ever since. Others were the 
productions of a later period; others, again, were 
written recently. The comparison of these various 
trifles—the indices of intellectual condition at far 
separated epochs—affects me with a singular com- 
plexity of regrets. I am disposed to quarrel with the 
earlier sketches, both because a mature judgment 
discerns so many faults, and still more because they 
come so nearly up to the standard of the best that I 
can achieve now. The ripened autumnal fruit tastes 
but little better than the early windfalls. It would, 
indeed, be mortifying to believe that the summer-time 
of life has passed away, without any greater progress 
and improvement than is indicated here. But—at 
least, so I would fain hope—these things are scarcely 
to be! depended upon, as measures of the intellectual 
and moral man. In youth, men are apt to write more 
wisely than they really know or feel; and the remain- 
der of life may be not idly spent in realizing and con- 
vincing themselves of the wisdom which they uttered 
long ago. The truth that was only in the fancy then 
may have since become a substance in the mind and 
heart. 

I have nothing further, I think, to say; unless it 
be that the public need not dread my again trespassing 
on its kindness, with any more of these musty and 
mouse-nibbled leaves of old periodicals, transformed, 
by the magic arts of my friendly publishers, into a new 
book. These are the last. Or, if a few still remain, 
they are either such as no paternal partiality could 
induce the author to think worth preserving, or else 
they have got into some very dark and dusty hiding- 
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place, quite out of my own remembrance and whence 
no researches can avail to unearth them. So there 
let them rest. 

Very sincerely yours, 


N. H 
Lenox, November Ist, 1851, 


THE SNOW-IMAGE 
A CHILDISH MIRACLE 


One afternoon of a cold winter’s day, when the sun 
shone forth with chilly brightness, after a long storm, 
two children asked leave of their mother to run out 
and play in the new-fallen snow. The elder child 
was a little girl, whom, because she was of a tender 
and modest disposition, and was thought to be very 
beautiful, her parents, and other people who were 
familiar with her, used to call Violet. But her 
brother was known by the style and title of Peony, 
on account of the ruddiness of his broad and round 
little phiz, which made everybody think of sunshine 
and great scarlet flowers. ‘The father of these two 
children, a certain Mr. Lindsey, it is important to say, 
was an excellent but exceedingly matter-of-fact sort 
of man, a dealer in hardware, and was sturdily 
accustomed to take what is called the common-sense 
view of all matters that came under his consideration. 
With a heart about as tender as other people’s, he 
had a head as hard and impenetrable, and therefore, 
perhaps, as empty, as one of the iron pots which it 
was part of his business to sell. The mother’s charac- 
ter, on the other hand, had a strain of poetry in it, 
a trait of unworldly beauty,—a delicate and dewy 
flower, as it were, that had survived out of her imagina- 
tive youth, and still kept itself alive amid the dusty 
realities of matrimony and motherhood. 

So, Violet and Peony, as I began with saying, be- 
sought their mother to let them run out and play in 
the new snow; for, though it had looked so dreary and 
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dismal, drifting downward out of the gray sky, it had 
a very cheerful aspect, now that the sun was shining 
on it. The children dwelt in a city, and had no wider 
play-place than a little garden before the house, 
divided by a white fence from the street, and with a 
pear-tree and two or three plum-trees overshadowing 
it, and some rose-bushes just in front of the parlor 
windows. ‘The trees and shrubs, however, were now 
leafless, and their twigs were enveloped in the light 
snow, which thus made a kind of wintry foliage, with 
here and there a pendent icicle for the fruit. 

“Yes, Violet,—yes, my little Peony,” said their kind 
mother, “you may go out and play in the new snow.” 

Accordingly, the good lady bundled up her darlings 
in woollen jackets and wadded sacks, and put comfort- 
ers round their necks, and a pair of striped gaiters on 
each little pair of legs, and worsted mittens on their 
hands, and gave them a kiss apiece, by way of a spell 
to keep away Jack Frost. Forth sallied the two chil- 
dren, with a hop-skip-and-jump, that carried them at 
once into the very heart of a huge snow-drift, whence 
Violet emerged like a snow-bunting, while little Peony 
floundered out with his round face in full bloom. 
Then what a merry time had they! To look at them, 
frolicking in the wintry garden, you would have 
thought that the dark and pitiless storm had been sent 
for no other purpose but to provide a new plaything 
for Violet and Peony, and that they themselves had 
been created, as the snow-birds were, to take delight 
only in the tempest, and in the white mantle which it 
spread over the earth. 

At last, when they had frosted one another all over 
with handfuls of snow, Violet, after laughing heartily 
at little Peony’s figure, was struck with a new idea. 

“You look exactly like a snow-image, Peony,” said 
she, “if your cheeks were not so red. And that puts 
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me in mind! Let us make an image out of snow,—an 
image of a little girl—and it shall be our sister, and 
shall run about and play with us all winter long. 
Won't it be nice?” 

“O yes!” cried Peony, as plainly as he could speak, 
for he was but a little boy. ‘That will be nice! And 
mamma shall see it!” . 

“Yes,” answered Violet, “mamma shall see the new 
little girl. But she must not make her come into the 
warm parlor; for, you know, our little snow-sister will 
not love the warmth.” 

And forthwith the children began this great business 
of making a snow-image that should run about; while 
their mother, who was sitting at the window and over- 
heard some of their talk, could not help smiling at the 
gravity with which they set about it. They really 
seemed to imagine that there would be no difficulty 
whatever in creating a live little girl out of the snow. 
And, to say the truth, if miracles are ever to be 
wrought, it will be by putting our hands to the work 
in precisely such a simple and undoubting frame of 
mind as that in which Violet and Peony now under- 
took to perform one, without so much as knowing that 
it was a miracle. So thought the mother; and thought, 
likewise, that the new snow, just fallen from Heaven, 
would be excellent material to make new beings of, 
if it were not so very cold. She gazed at the children 
a moment longer, delighting to watch their little 
figures,—the girl, tall for her age, graceful and agile, 
and so delicately colored that she looked like a cheer- 
ful thought more than a physical reality,—while Peony 
expanded in breadth rather than height, and rolled 
along on his short and sturdy legs, as substantial as 
an elephant, though not quite so big. Then the mother 
resumed her work. What it was I forget; but she was 
either trimming a silken bonnet for Violet, or darning 
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a pair of stockings for little Peony’s short legs. Again, 
however, and again, and yet other agains, she could not 
help turning her head to the window, to see how the 
children got on with their snow-image. 

Indeed, it was an exceedingly pleasant sight, those 
bright little souls at their tasks! Moreover, it was 
really wonderful to observe how knowingly and skil- 
fully they managed the matter. Violet assumed the 
chief direction, and told Peony what to do, while, with 
her own delicate fingers, she shaped out all the nicer 
parts of the snow-figure. It seemed, in fact, not so 
much to be made by the children, as to grow up under 
their hands, while they were playing and prattling 
about it. Their mother was quite surprised at this; 
and the longer she looked, the more and more surprised 
she grew. 

“What remarkable children mine are!” thought she, 
smiling with a mother’s pride; and smiling at herself, 
too, for being so proud of them. “What other chil- 
dren could have made anything so like a little girl’s 
figure out of snow, at the first trial? Well;—but now 
I must finish Peony’s new frock, for his grandfather is 
coming to-morrow, and I want the little fellow to look 
handsome.” 

So she took up the frock, and was soon as busily 
at work again with her needle as the two children with 
their snow-image. But still, as the needle travelled 
hither and thither through the seams of the dress, the 
mother made her toil light and happy by listening to 
the airy voices of Violet and Peony. They kept talk- 
ing to one another all the time, their tongues being 
quite as active as their feet and hands. Except at 
intervals, she could not distinctly hear what was said, 
but had merely a sweet impression that they were in 
a most loving mood, and were enjoying themselves 
highly, and that the business of making the snow-image 
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went prosperously on. Now and then, however, when 
Violet and Peony happened to raise their voices, the 
words were as audible as if they had been spoken in the 
very parlor where the mother sat. O, how delightfully 
those words echoed in her heart, even though they 
meant nothing so very wise or wonderful, after all! 

But you must know a mother listens with her heart, 
much more than with her ears; and thus she is often 
delighted with the trills of celestial music, when other 
people can hear nothing of the kind. 

“Peony, Peony!” cried Violet to her brother, who 
had gone to another part of the garden, “bring me 
some of that fresh snow, Peony, from the very farthest 
corner, where we have not been trampling. I want it 
to shape our little snow-sister’s bosom with. You 
know that part must be quite pure, just as it came out 
of the sky!” 

“Here it is, Violet! answered Peony, in his bluff 
tone,—but a very sweet tone, too,—as he came floun- 
dering through the half-trodden drifts. “Here is the 
snow for her little bosom. O Violet, how beau-ti-ful 
she begins to look!” 

“Yes,” said Violet, thoughtfully and quietly, “our 
snow-sister does look very lovely. I did not quite 
know, Peony, that we could make such a sweet little 
girl as this!” 
~ The mother, as she listened, thought how fit and 
delightful an incident it would be, if fairies, or, still 
better, if angel-children were to come from Paradise, 
and play invisibly with her own darlings, and help them 
to make their snow-image, giving it the features of 
celestial babyhood! Violet and Peony would not be 
aware of their immortal playmates,—only they would 
see that the image grew very beautiful while they 
worked at it, and would think that they themselves 
had done it all. 
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“My little girl and boy deserve such playmates, if 
mortal children ever did!” said the mother to herself; 
and then she smiled again at her own motherly pride. 

Nevertheless, the idea seized upon her imagination; 
and, ever and anon, she took a glimpse out of the 
window, half dreaming that she might see the golden- 
haired children of Paradise sporting with her own 
golden-haired Violet and bright-cheeked Peony. 

Now, for a few moments, there was a busy and 
earnest, but indistinct hum of the two children’s 
voices, as Violet and Peony wrought together with 
one happy consent. Violet still seemed to be the 
guiding spirit, while Peony acted rather as a laborer, 
and brought her the snow from far and near. And 
yet the little urchin evidently had a proper under- 
standing of the matter, too! 

“Peony, Peony!” cried Violet; for her brother was 
again at the other side of the garden. “Bring me 
those light wreaths of snow that have rested on the 
lower branches of the pear-tree. You can clamber on 
the snow-drift, Peony, and reach them easily. I must 
pee them to make some ringlets for our snow-sister’s 

ead!” 

“Here they are, Violet!’ answered the little boy. 
“Take care you do not break them. Well done! 
Well done! How pretty!” 

“Does she not look sweetly?” said Violet, with a 
very satisfied tone; “and now we must have some little 
shining bits of ice, to make the brightness of her eyes. 
She is not finished yet. Mamma will see how very 
beautiful she is; but papa will say, “Tush! nonsense !— 
come in out of the cold! ” 

“Let us call mamma to look out,” said Peony; and 
then he shouted lustily, “Mamma! mamma!! mamma!!! 
Look out, and see what a nice ’ittle girl we are 
making!” 
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The mother put down her work for an instant, and 
looked out of the window. But it so happened that 
the sun—for this was one of the shortest days of the 
whole year—had sunken so nearly to the edge of the 
world that his setting shine came obliquely into the 
lady’s eyes. So she was dazzled, you must understand, 
and could not very distinctly observe what was in the 
garden. Still, however, thrcugh all that bright, blind- 
ing dazzle of the sun and the new snow, she beheld a 
small white figure in the garden, that seemed to have a 
wonderful deal of human likeness about it. And she 
saw Violet and Peony,—indeed, she looked more at 
them than at the image,—she saw the two children still 
at work; Peony bringing fresh snow, and Violet ap- 
plying it to the figure as scientifically as a sculptor 
adds clay to his model. Indistinctly as she discerned 
the snow-child, the mother thought to herself that 
never before was there a snow-figure so cunningly 
made, nor ever such a dear little girl and boy to 
make it. 

“They do everything better than other children,” 
said she, very complacently. “No wonder they make 
better snow-images!” 

She sat down again to her work, and made as much 
haste with it as possible, because twilight would soon 
come, and Peony’s frock was not yet finished, and 
grandfather was expected, by railroad, pretty early in 
the morning. Faster and faster, therefore, went her 
flying fingers. The children, likewise, kept busily at 
work in the garden, and still the mother listened, when- 
ever she could catch a word. She was amused to ob- 
serve how their little imaginations had got mixed up 
with what they were doing, and were carried away by 
it. They seemed positively to think that the snow- 
child would run about and play with them. 

“What a nice playmate she will be for us, all winter 
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long!” said Violet. “I hope papa will not be afraid 
of her giving us a cold! Shan’t you love her dearly, 
Peony?” - 

“O yes!” cried Peony. “And I will hug her, and 
she shall sit down close by me, and drink some of my 
warm milk!” 
~ “Ono, Peony!” answered Violet, with grave wisdom. 
“That will not do at all. Warm milk will not be 
wholesome for our little snow-sister. Little snow- 
people, like her, eat nothing but icicles. No, no, 
Peony; we must not give her anything warm to drink!” 

There was a minute or two of silence; for Peony, 
whose short legs were never weary, had gone on a pil- 
grimage again to the other side of the garden. All of 
a sudden, Violet cried out, loudly and joyfully,— 

“Look here, Peony! Come quickly! A light has 
been shining on her cheek out of that rose-colored 
cloud! and the color does not go away! Is not that 
beautiful?” 

“Yes; it is beau-ti-ful,” answered Peony, pronoun- 
cing the three syllables with deliberate accuracy. “O 
Violet, only look at her hair! It is all like gold!” 

“QO, certainly,” said Violet, with tranquillity, as if 
it were very much a matter of course. “That color, 
you know, comes from the golden clouds, that we see 
up there in the sky. She is almost finished now. But 
her lips must be made very red,—redder than her 
cheeks. Perhaps, Peony, it will make them red, if we 
both kiss them!” 

Accordingly, the mother heard two smart little 
smacks, as if both her children were kissing the snow- 
image on its frozen mouth. But as this did not seem 
to make the lips quite red enough, Violet next pro- 
posed that the snow-child should be invited to kiss 
Peony’s scarlet cheek. 

“Come, ’ittle snow-sister, kiss me!’ cried Peony. 
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“There! she has kissed you,” added Violet, “and now 
her lips are very red. And she blushed a little, too!” 

“O, what a cold kiss!” cried Peony. 

Just then, there came a breeze of the pure west 
wind, sweeping through the garden and rattling the 
parlor windows. It sounded so wintry cold, that the 
mother was about to tap on the window-pane with her 
thimbled finger, to summon the two children in, when 
they both cried out to her with one voice. The tone 
was not a tone of surprise, although they were evi- 
dently a good deal excited; it appeared rather as if 
they were very muck rejoiced at some event that had 
now happened, but which they had been looking for, 
and had reckoned upon all along. 

“Mamma! mamma! We have finished our little 
snow-sister, and she is running about the garden 
with us!” 

“What imaginative little beings my children are!” 
thought the mother, putting the last few stitches into 
Peony’s frock. “And it is strange, too, that they 
make me almost as much a child as they themselves 
are! I can hardly help believing, now, that the snow- 
image has really come to life!” 

“Dear mamma!” cried Violet, “pray look out, and 
see what a sweet playmate we have!” 

The mother, being thus entreated, could no longer 
delay to look forth from the window. The sun was 
now gone out of the sky, leaving, however, a rich in- 
heritance of his brightness among those purple and 
golden clouds which make the sunsets of winter so 
magnificent. But there was not the slightest gleam 
or dazzle, either on the window or on the snow; so that 
the good lady could look all over the garden, and see 
everything and everybody in it. And what do you 
think she saw there? Violet and Peony, of course, her 
own two darling children, Ah, but whom or what did 
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she besides? Why, if you will believe me, there was 
a small figure of a girl, dressed all in white, with rose- 
tinged cheeks and ringlets of golden hue, playing 
about the garden with the two children! A stranger 
though she was, the child seemed to be on as familiar 
terms with Violet and Peony, and they with her, as if 
all the three had been playmates during the whole 
of their little lives. The mother thought to herself 
that it must certainly be the daughter of one of the 
neighbors, and that, seeing Violet and Peony in the 
garden, the child had run across the street to play 
with them. So this kind lady went to the door, intend- 
ing to invite the little runaway into her comfortable 
parlor; for, now that the sunshine was withdrawn, the 
atmosphere, out of doors, was already growing very 
cold. 

But, after opening the house-door, she stood an in- 
stant on the threshold, hesitating whether she ought to 
ask the child to come in, or whether she should even 
speak to her. Indeed, she almost doubted whether it 
were a real child, after all, or only a light wreath of 
the new-fallen snow, blown hither and thither about the 
garden by the intensely cold west-wind. There was 
certainly something very singular in the aspect of the 
little stranger. Among all the children of the neigh- 
borhood, the lady could remember no such face, with 
its pure white, and delicate rose-color, and the golden 
ringlets tossing about the forehead and cheeks. And 
as for her dress, which was entirely of white, and 
fluttering in the breeze, it was such as no reasonable 
woman would put upon a little girl, when sending her 
out to play, in the depth of winter. It made this kind 
and careful mother shiver only to look at those small 
feet, with nothing in the world on them except a very 
thin pair of white slippers. Nevertheless, airily as she 
was clad, the child seemed to feel not the slightest 
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inconvenience from the cold, but danced so lightly 
over the snow that the tips of her toes left hardly a 
print in its surface; while Violet could but just keep 
pace with her, and Peony’s short legs compelled him to 
lag behind. 

Once, in the course of their play, the strange child 
placed herself between Violet and Peony, and taking 
a hand of each, skipped merrily forward, and they 
along with her. Almost immediately, however, Peony 
pulled away his little fist, and began to rub it as if 
the fingers were tingling with cold; while Violet also 
released herself, though with less abruptness, gravely 
remarking that it was better not to take hold of hands. 
The white-robed damsel said not a word, but danced 
about, just as merrily as before. If Violet and Peony 
did not choose to play with her, she could make just as 
good a playmate of the brisk and cold west-wind, 
which kept blowing her all about the garden, and 
took such liberties with her, that they seemed to have 
been friends for a long time. All this while, the 
mother stood on the threshold, wondering how a little 
girl could look so much like a flying snow-drift, or 
how a snow-drift could look so very like a little girl. 

She called Violet, and whispered to her. 

“Violet, my darling, what is this child’s name?” 
asked she. “Does she live near us?” 

“Why, dearest mamma,” answered Violet, laughing 
to think that her mother did not comprehend so very 
plain an affair, “this is our little snow-sister, whom we 
have just been making!” . 

“Yes, dear mamma,” cried Peony, running to his 
mother, and looking up simply into her face. “This 
is our snow-image! Is it not a nice ’ittle child?” _ 

At this instant a flock of snow-birds came flittering 
through the air. As was very natural, they avoided 
Violet and Peony. But—and this looked strange— 
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they flew at once to the white-robed child, fluttered 
eagerly about her head, alighted on her shoulders, and 
seemed to claim her as an old acquaintance. She, on 
her part, was evidently as glad to see these little birds, 
old Winter’s grandchildren, as they were to see her, 
and welcomed them by holding out both her hands. 
Hereupon, they each and all tried to alight on her two 
palms and ten small fingers and thumbs, crowding one 
another off, with an immense fluttering of their tiny 
wings. One dear little bird nestled tenderly in her 
bosom; another put its bill to her lips. They were as 
joyous, all the while, and seemed as much in their 
element, as you may have seen them when sporting 
with a snow-storm. 

Violet and Peony stood laughing at this pretty 
sight; for they enjoyed the merry time which their new 
playmate was having with these small-winged visitants 
almost as much as if they themselves took part in it. 

“Violet,” said her mother, greatly perplexed, “tell 
me the truth, without any jest. Who is this little 

irl?” 

“My darling mamma,” answered Violet, looking 
seriously into her mother’s face, and apparently sur- 
prised that she should need any further explanation, 
“T have told you truly who she is. It is our little 
snow-image which Peony and I have been making. 
Peony will tell you so, as well as I.” 

“Yes, mamma,’ asseverated Peony, with much 
gravity in his crimson little phiz; “this is “ittle snow- 
child. Is not she a nice one? But, mamma, her hand 
is, oh! so very cold!’ 

While mamma still hesitated what to think and what 
to do, the street-gate was thrown open, and the father 
of Violet and Peony appeared, wrapped in a pilot- 
cloth sack, with a fur cap drawn down over his ears, 
and the thickest of gloves upon his hands. Mr. Lind- 
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sey was a middle-aged man, with a weary and yet a 
happy look in his wind-flushed and frost-pinched face, 
as if he had been busy all the day long, and was glad 
to get back to his quiet home. His eyes brightened at 
the sight of his wife and children, although he could 
not help uttering a word or two of surprise, at finding 
the whole family in the open air, on so bleak a day 
and after sunset too. He soon perceived the little 
white stranger, sporting to and fro in the garden, like 
a dancing snow-wreath, and the flock of snow-birds 
fluttering about her head. 

“Pray, what little girl may that be?” inquired this 
very sensible man. “Surely her mother must be crazy, 
to let her go out in such bitter weather as it has been 
to-day, with only that flimsy white gown, and those 
thin slippers!” 

“My dear husband,” said his wife, “I know no more 
about the little thing than you do. Some neighbor’s 
child, I suppose. Our Violet and Peony,” she added, 
laughing at herself for repeating so absurd a story, 
“insist that she is nothing but a snow-image, which 
they have been busy about in the garden, almost all 
the afternoon.” 

As she said this, the mother glanced her eyes toward 
the spot where the children’s snow-image had _ been 
made. What was her surprise, on perceiving that 
there was not the slightest trace of so much labor!—no 
image at all,—no piled-up heap of snow!—nothing 
whatever, save the prints of little footsteps around a 
vacant space! 

“This is very strange!” said she. 

“What is strange, dear mother?” asked Violet. 
“Dear father, do not you see how it is? ‘This is our 
snow-image, which Peony and I have made, because 
we wanted another playmate. Did not we, Peony?’ 

“Ves, papa,’ said crimson Peony. “This be our 
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*ittle snow-sister. Is she not beau-ti-ful? But she 
gave me such a cold kiss!” 

“Poh, nonsense, children!’ cried their good, honest 
father, who, as we have already intimated, had an ex- 
ceedingly common-sensible way of looking at matters. 
“Do not tell me of making live figures out of snow? 
Come, wife; this little stranger must not stay out in 
the bleak air a moment longer. We will bring her 
into the parlor; and you shall give her a supper of 
warm bread and milk, and make her as comfortable 
as you can. Meanwhile, I will inquire among the 
neighbors; or, if necessary, send the city-crier about 
the streets, to give notice of a lost child.” 

So: saying, this honest and very kind-hearted man 
was going toward the little white damsel, with the best 
intentions in the world. But Violet and Peony, each 
seizing their father by the hand, earnestly besought 
him not to make her come in. 

“Dear father,” cried Violet, putting herself before 
him, “it is true what I have been telling you! This is 
our little snow-girl, and she cannot live any longer 
than while she breathes the cold west-wind. Do not 
make her come into the hot room!” 

“Yes, father,” shouted Peony, stamping his little 
foot, so mightily was he in earnest, “this be nothing but 
our ’ittle snow-child! She will not love the hot fire!” 

“Nonsense, children, nonsense, nonsense!” cried the 
father, half vexed, half laughing at what he considered 
their foolish obstinacy. “Run into the house, this 
moment! It is too late to play any longer, now. I 
must take care of this little girl immediately, or she 
will catch her death-a-cold!” 

“Husband! dear husband!” said his wife, in a low 
voice,—for she had been looking narrowly at the snow- 
child, and was more perplexed than ever,—‘‘there is 
something very singular in all this. You will think 
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me foolish,—but—-but—may it not be that some invis- 
ible angel has been attracted by the simplicity and 
good faith with which our children set about their 
undertaking? May he not have spent an hour of his 
immortality in playing with those dear little souls? and 
so the result is what we call a miracle. No, no! Do 
not laugh at me; I see what a foolish thought it is!” 

“My dear wife,” replied the husband, laughing 
heartily, “you are as much a child as Violet and 
Peony.” 

And in one sense so she was, for all through life 
she had kept her heart full of childlike simplicity and 
faith, which was as pure and clear as crystal; and, 
looking at all matters through this transparent me- 
dium, she sometimes saw truths so profound, that other 
people laughed at them as nonsense and absurdity. 

But now kind Mr. Lindsey had entered the garden, 
breaking away from his two children, who still sent 
their shrill voices after him, beseeching him to let the 
snow-child stay and enjoy herself in the cold west- 
wind. As he approached, the snow-birds took to 
flight. The little white damsel, also, fled backward, 
shaking her head, as if to say, “Pray, do not touch 
me!” and roguishly, as it appeared, leading him 
through the deepest of the snow. Once, the good man 
stumbled, and floundered down upon his face, so that, 
gathering himself up again, with the snow sticking to 
his rough pilot-cloth sack, he looked as white and 
wintry as a snow-image of the largest size. Some of 
the neighbors, meanwhile, seeing him from their 
windows, wondered what could possess poor Mr. Lind- 
sey to be running about his garden in pursuit of a 
snow-drift, which the west-wind was driving hither and 
thither! At length, after a vast deal of trouble, he 
chased the little stranger into a corner, where she 
could not possibly escape him. His wife had been 
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looking on, and, it being nearly twilight, was wonder- 
struck to observe how the snow-child gleamed and 
sparkled, and how she seemed to shed a glow all round 
about her; and when driven into the corner, she posi- 
tively glittered like a star! It was a frosty kind of 
brightness, too, like that of an icicle in the moonlight. 
The wife thought it strange that good Mr. Lindsey 
should see nothing remarkable in the snow-child’s ap- 
pearance. 

“Come, you odd little thing!” cried the honest man, 
seizing her by the hand, “I have caught you at last, 
and will make you comfortable in spite of yourself. 
We will put a nice warm pair of worsted stockings on 
your frozen little feet, and you shall have a good thick 
shawl to wrap yourself in. Your poor white nose, 
I am afraid, is actually frost-bitten. But we will 
make it all right. Come along in.” 

And so, with a most benevolent smile on his 
sagacious visage, all purple as it was with the cold, this 
very well-meaning gentleman took the snow-child by 
the hand and led her towards the house. She followed 
him, droopingly and reluctant; for all the glow and 
sparkle was gone out of her figure; and whereas just 
before she had resembled a bright, frosty, star-gemmed 
evening, with a crimson gleam on the cold horizon, she 
now looked as dull and languid as a thaw. <As kind 
Mr. Lindsey led her up the steps of the door, Violet 
and Peony looked into his face,—their eyes full of 
tears, which froze before they could run down their 
cheeks,—and again entreated him not to bring their 
snow-image into the house. 

“Not bring her in!” exclaimed the kind-hearted 
man. “Why, you are crazy, my little Violet!—quite 
crazy, my small Peony! She is so cold already, that 
her hand has almost frozen mine, in spite of my thick 
gloves. Would you have her freeze to death?” 
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His wife, as he came up the steps, had been taking 
another long, earnest, almost awe-stricken gaze at the 
little white stranger. She hardly knew whether it 
was a dream or no; but she could not help fancying 
that she saw the delicate print of Violet’s fingers on 
the child’s neck. It looked just as if, while Violet was 
shaping out the image, she had given it a gentle pat 
with her hand, and had neglected to smooth the im- 
pression quite away. 

“After all, husband,” said the mother, recurring to 
her idea that the angels would be as much delighted 
to play with Violet and Peony as she herself was,— 
“after all, she does look strangely like a snow-image! 
I do believe she is made of snow!” 

A puff of the west-wind blew against the snow-child, 
and again she sparkled like a star. 

“Snow!” repeated good Mr. Lindsey, drawing the 
reluctant guest over his hospitable threshold. “No 
wonder she looks like snow. She is half frozen, poor 
little thing! But a good fire will put everything to 
rights.” 

Without further talk, and always with the same 
best intentions, this highly benevolent and common- 
sensible individual led the little white damsel—-droop- 
ing, drooping, drooping, more and more—out of the 
frosty air, and into his comfortable parlor. A Hei- 
denberg stove, filled to the brim with intensely burning 
anthracite, was sending a bright gleam through the 
isinglass of its iron door, and causing the vase of water 
on its top to fume and bubble with excitement. A 
warm, sultry smell was diffused throughout the room. 
A thermometer on the wall farthest from the stove 
stood at eighty degrees. The parlor was hung with 
red curtains, and covered with a red carpet, and looked 
just as warm as it felt. The difference betwixt the 
atmosphere here and the cold, wintry twilight out of 
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doors was like stepping at once from Nova Zembla to 
the hottest part of India, or from the North Pole into 
an oven. O, this was a fine place for the little white 
stranger! » 

The common-sensible man placed the snow-child on 
the hearth-rug, right in front of. the hissing and 
fuming stove. 

“Now she will be comfortable!” cried Mr. Lindsey, 
rubbing his hands and looking about him, with the 
pleasantest smile you ever saw. “Make yourself at 
home, my child.” 

Sad, sad and drooping looked the little white 
maiden, as she stood on the hearth-rug, with the hot 
blast of the stove striking through her like a pestilence. 
Once, she threw a glance wistfully toward the 
windows, and caught a glimpse, through its red 
curtains, of the snow-covered roofs, and the stars glim- 
mering frostily, and all the delicious intensity of the 
cold night. The bleak wind rattled the window- 
panes, as if it were summoning her to come forth. 
But there stood the snow-child, drooping, before the 
hot stove! 

But the common-sensible man saw nothing amiss. 

“Come, wife,” said he, “let her have a pair of thick 
stockings and a woollen shawl or blanket directly; and 
tell Dora to give her some warm supper as soon as 
the milk boils. You, Violet and Peony, amuse your 
little friend. She is out of spirits, you see, at finding 
herself in a strange place. For my part, I will go 
around among the neighbors, and find out where she 
belongs.” 

The mother, meanwhile, had gone in search of the 
shawl and stockings; for her own view of the matter, 
however subtle and delicate, had given way. as it al- 
ways did, to the stubborn materialism of her husband. 
Without heeding the remonstrances of his two chil- 
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dren, who still kept murmuring that their little snow- 
sister did not love the warmth, good Mr. Lindsey 
took his departure, shutting the parlor door carefully 
behind him. Turning up the collar of his sack over 
his ears, he emerged from the house, and had barely 
reached the street-gate, when he was recalled by the 
screams of Violet and Peony, and the rapping of a 
thimbled finger against the parlor window. 

“Husband! husband!” cried his wife, showing her 
horror-stricken face through the window-panes. 
“There is no need of going for the child’s parents!” 

“We told you sc, father!” screamed Violet and 
Peony, as he re-entered the parlor. “You would 
bring her in; and now our poor—dear—-beau-ti-ful 
little snow-sister is thawed!” 

And their own sweet little faces were already dis- 
solved in tears; so that their father, seeing what 
strange things occasionally happen in this every-day 
world, felt not a little anxious lest his children might 
be going to thaw too! In the utmost perplexity, he 
demanded an explanation of his wife. She could only 
reply, that, being summoned to the parlor by the cries 
of Violet and Peony, she found no trace of the little 
white maiden, unless it were the remains of a heap of 
snow, which, while she was gazing at it, melted quite 
away upon the hearth-rug. 

“And there you see all that is left of it!’ added she, 
pointing to a pool of water, in front of the stove. 

“Yes, father,” said Violet, looking reproachfully at 
him, through her tears, “there is all that is left of our 
dear little snow-sister!” 

“Naughty father,” cried Peony, stamping his foot, 
and—I shudder to say—shaking his little fist at the 
ecommon-sensible man. “We told you how it would 
be. What for did you bring her in?’ 

And the Heidenberg stove, through the isinglass 
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of its door, seemed to glare at good Mr. Lindsey, like 
a red-eyed demon, triumphing in the mischief which 
it had done! 

This, you will observe, was one of those rare cases, 
which yet will occasionally happen, where common- 
sense finds itself at fault. The remarkable story of 
the snow-image, though to that sagacious class of 
people to whom good Mr. Lindsey belongs it may 
seem but a childish affair, is, nevertheless, capable of 
being moralized in various methods, greatly for their 
edification. One of its lessons, for instance, might be, 
that it behooves men, and especially men of benevo- 
lence, to consider well what they are about, and, before 
acting on their philanthropic purposes, to be quite 
sure that they comprehend the nature and all the re- 
lations of the business in hand. What has been es- 
tablished as an element of good to one being may prove 
absolute mischief to another; even as the warmth of 
the parlor was proper enough for children of flesh 
and blood, like Violet and Peony,—though by no 
means very wholesome, even for them,—but involved 
nothing short of annihilation to the unfortunate snow- 
image. 

But, after all, there is no teaching anything to wise 
men of good Mr. Lindsey’s stamp. They know every- 
thing—oh, to be sure!—everything that has been, and 
everything that is, and everything that, by any future 
possibility, can be. And, should some phenomenon of 
nature or Providence transcend their system, they will 
not recognize it, even if it come to pass under their 
very noses. 

“Wife,” said Mr. Lindsey, after a fit of silence, “see 
what a quantity of snow the children have brought in 
on their feet! It has made quite a puddle here before 
the stove. Pray tell Dora to bring some towels and 
sop it up!” 
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THE GREAT STONE FACE 


ONE afternoon, when the sun was going down, a 
mother and her little boy sat at the door of their cot- 
tage, talking about the Great Stone Face. They had 
but to lift their eyes, and there it was plainly to be 
seen, though miles away, with the sunshine brightening 
all its features. 

And what was the Great Stone Face? 

Embosomed amongst a family of lofty mountains, 
there was a valley so spacious that it contained many 
thousand inhabitants. Some of these good people 
dwelt in log-huts, with the black forest all around 
them, on the steep and difficult hillsides. Others had 
their homes in comfortable farm-houses, and cultivated 
the rich soil on the gentle slopes or level surfaces of the 
valley. Others, again, were congregated into popu- 
lous villages, where some wild, highland rivulet, 
tumbling down from its birthplace in the upper moun- 
tain region, had been caught and tamed by human cun- 
ning, and compelled to turn the machinery of cotton- 
factories. The inhabitants of this valley, in short, were 
numerous, and of many modes of life. But all of 
them, grown people and children, had a kind of 
familiarity with the Great Stone Face, although some 
possessed the gift of distinguishing this grand natural 
phenomenon more perfectly than many of their neigh- 
bors. 

The Great Stone Face, then, was a work of Nature 
in her mood of majestic playfulness, formed on the 
perpendicular side of a mountain by some immense 
rocks, which had been thrown together in such a posi- 
tion as, when viewed at a proper distance, precisely to 
resemble the features of the human countenance. It 
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seemed as if an enormous giant, or a Titan, had sculp- 
tured his own likeness on the precipice. There was 
the broad arch of the forehead, a hundred feet in 
height; the nose, with its long bridge; and the vast lips, 
which, if they could have spoken, would have rolled 
their thunder accents from one end of the valley to the 
other. ‘True, it is, that if the spectator approached too 
‘near, he lost the outline of the gigantic visage, and 
could discern only a heap of ponderous and gigantic 
rocks, piled in chaotic ruin one upon another. Retrac- 
ing his steps, however, the wondrous features would 
again be seen; and the farther he withdrew from them, 
the more like a human face, with all its original divin- 
ity intact, did they appear; until, as it grew dim in the 
distance, with the clouds and glorified vapor of the 
mountains clustering about it, the Great Stone Face 
seemed positively to be alive. 

It was a happy lot for children to grow up to man- 
hood or womanhood with the Great Stone Face before 
their eyes, for all the features were noble, and the ex- 
pression was at once grand and sweet, as if it were 
the glow of a vast, warm heart, that embraced all man- 
kind in its affections, and had room for more. It was 
an education only to look at it. According to the 
belief of many people, the valley owed much of its 
fertility to this benign aspect that was continually 
beaming over it, illuminating the clouds, and infusing 
tenderness into the sunshine. : 

As we began with saying, a mother and her little boy 
sat at their cottage door, gazing at the Great Stone 
Face, and talking about it. The child’s name was 
Ernest. 

“Mother,” said he, while the Titanic visage smiled 
on him, “I wish that it could speak, for it looks so very 
kindly that its voice must needs be pleasant. If I were 
to see aman with such a face, I should love him dearly.” 
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“If an old prophecy should come to pass,” answered 
his mother, “we may see a man, some time or other, 
with exactly such a face as that.” 

“What prophecy do you mean, dear mother?” 
eagerly inquired Ernest. “Pray tell me all about it!” 

So his mother told him a story that her own mother 
had told to her, when she herself was younger than 
little Ernest; a story, not of things that were past, 
but of what was yet to come; a story, nevertheless, so 
very old, that even the Indians, who formerly inhabited 
this valley, had heard it from their forefathers, to 
whom, as they affirmed, it had been murmured by the 
mountain streams, and whispered by the wind among 
the tree-tops. The purport was, that, at some future 
day, a child should be born hereabouts, who was 
destined to become the greatest and noblest person- 
age of his time, and whose countenance in manhood 
should bear an exact resemblance to the Great Stone 
Face. Not a few old-fashioned people, and young 
ones likewise, in the ardor of their hopes, still cherished 
an enduring faith in this old prophecy. But others, 
who had seen more of the world, had watched and 
waited till they were weary, and had beheld no man 
with such a face, nor any man that proved to be much 
greater or nobler than his neighbors, concluded it to 
be nothing but an idle tale. At all events, the great 
man of the prophecy had not yet appeared. 

“QO mother, dear mother!” cried Ernest, clapping his 
hands above his head, “I do hope that I shall live to 
see him!” 

His mother was an affectionate and thoughtful 
woman, and felt that it was wisest not to discourage 
the generous hopes of her little boy. So she only said 
to him, “Perhaps you may.” 

And Ernest never forgot the story that his mother 
told him. It was always in his mind, whenever he 
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looked upon the Great Stone Face. He spent his 
childhood in the log-cottage where he was born, and 
was dutiful to his mother, and helpful to her in many 
things, assisting her much with his little hands, and 
more with his loving heart. In this manner, from a 
happy yet often pensive child, he grew up to be a mild, 
quiet, unobtrusive boy, and sun-browned with labor 
in the fields, but with more intelligence brightening his 
aspects than is seen in many lads who have been taught 
at famous schools. Yet Ernest had had no teacher, 
save only that the Great Stone Face became one to 
him. When the toil of the day was over, he would 
gaze at it for hours, until he began to imagine that 
those vast features recognized him, and gave him a 
smile of kindness and encouragement, responsive to 
his own look of veneration. We must not take upon 
us to affirm that this was a mistake, although the Face 
may have looked no more kindly at Ernest than at 
all the world besides. But the secret was, that the 
boy’s tender and confiding simplicity discerned what 
other people could not see; and thus the love, which 
was meant for all, became his peculiar portion. 

About this time, there went a rumor throughout the 
valley, that the great man, foretold from ages long 
ago, who was to bear a resemblance to the Great Stone 
Face, had appeared at last. It seems that, many 
years before, a young man had migrated from the 
valley and settled at a distant seaport, where, after 
getting together a little money, he had set up as a 
shopkeeper. His name—but I could never learn 
whether it was his real one, or a nickname that had 
grown out of his habits and success in life—was 
Gathergold. Being shrewd and active, and endowed 
by Providence with that inscrutable faculty which 
develops itself in what the world calls luck, he became 
an exceedingly rich merchant, and owner of a whole 
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fleet of bulky-bottomed ships. All the countries of the 
globe appeared to join hands for the mere purpose of 
adding heap after heap to the mountainous accumula- 
tion of this one man’s wealth. The cold regions of the 
North, almost within the gloom and shadow of the 
Arctic. Circle, sent him their tribute in the shape of 
furs; hot Africa sifted for him the golden sands of her 
rivers, and gathered up the ivory tusks of her great 
elephants out of the forests; the Kast came bringing 
him the rich shawls, and spices, and teas, and the 
effulgence of diamonds, and the gleaming purity of 
large pearls. ‘The ocean, not to be behindhand with 
the earth, yielded up her mighty whales, that Mr. 
Gathergold might sell their oil, and make a profit on 
it. Be the original commodity what it might, it was 
gold within his grasp. It might be said of him, as of 
Midas in the fable, that whatever he touched with his 
finger immediately glistened, and grew yellow, and 
was changed at once into sterling metal, or, which 
suited him still better, into piles of coin. And, when 
Mr. Gathergold had become so very rich that it would 
have taken him a hundred years only to count his 
wealth, he bethought himself of his native valley, and 
resolved to go back thither, and end his days where he 
was born. With this purpose in view, he sent a skilful 
architect to build him such a palace as should be fit for 
a man of his vast wealth to live in. 

As I have said above, it had already been rumored in 
the valley that Mr. Gathergold had turned out to be 
the prophetic personage so long and vainly looked 
for, and that his visage was the perfect and undeniable 
similitude of the Great Stone Face. People were the 
more ready to believe that this must needs be the fact, 
when they beheld the splendid edifice that rose, as if 
by enchantment, on the site of his father’s old weather- 
beaten farm-house. The exterior was of marble, so 
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dazzlingly white that it seemed as though the whole 
structure might melt away in the sunshine, like those 
humbler ones which Mr. Gathergold, in his young 
play-days, before his fingers were gifted with the touch 
of transmutation, had been accustomed to build of 
snow. It had a richly ornamented portico, supported 
by tall pillars, beneath which was a lofty door, studded 
with silver knobs, and made of a kind of variegated 
wood that had been brought from beyond the sea. 
The windows, from the floor to the ceiling of each 
stately apartment, were composed, respectively, of but 
one enormous pane of glass, so transparently pure that 
it was said to be a finer medium than even the vacant 
atmosphere. Hardly anybody had been permitted to 
see the interior of this palace; but it was reported, and 
with good semblance of truth, to be far more gorgeous 
than the outside, insomuch that whatever was iron or 
brass in other houses was silver or gold in this; and 
Mr. Gathergold’s bed-chamber, especially, made such 
a glittering appearance that no ordinary man would 
have been able to close his eyes there. But, on the 
other hand, Mr. Gathergold was now so inured to 
wealth, that perhaps he could not have closed his eyes 
unless where the gleam of it was certain to find its 
way beneath his eyelids. 

In due time the mansion was finished; next came 
the upholsterers, with magnificent furniture; then, a 
whole troop of black and white servants, the harbingers 
of Mr. Gathergold, who, in his own majestic person, 
was expected to arrive at sunset. Our friend Ernest, 
meanwhile, had been deeply stirred by the idea that the 
great man, the noble man, the man of prophecy, after 
so many ages of delay, was at length to be made mani- 
fest to his native valley. He knew, boy as he was, 
that there were a thousand ways in which Mr. Gather- 
gold, with his vast wealth, might transform himself 
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into an angel of beneficence, and assume a control over 
human affairs as wide and benignant as the smile of 
the Great Stone Face. Full of faith and hope, Ernest 
doubted not that what the people said was true, and 
that now he was to behold the living likeness of those 
wondrous features on the mountain-side. While the 
boy was still gazing up the valley, and fancying, as 
he always did, that the Great Stone Face returned his 
gaze and looked kindly at him, the rumbling of wheels 
was heard, approaching swiftly along the winding road. 

“Here he comes!” cried a group of people who were 
assembled to witness the arrival. ‘Here comes the 
great Mr. Gathergold!” 

A carriage, drawn by four horses, dashed round the 
turn of the road. Within it, thrust partly out of the 
window, appeared the physiognomy of a little old man, 
with a skin as yellow as if his own Midas-hand had 
transmuted it. He had a low forehead, small, sharp 
eyes, puckered about with innumerable wrinkles, and 
very thin lips, which he made still thinner by pressing 
them forcibly together. 

“The very image of the Great Stone Face!” shouted 
the people. “Sure enough, the old prophecy is true; 
and here we have the great man come, at last!” 

And, what greatly perplexed Ernest, they seemed 
actually to believe that here was the likeness which 
they spoke of. By the roadside there chanced to be an 
old beggar-woman and two little beggar-children, 
stragglers from some far-off region, who, as the car- 
riage rolled onward, held out their hands and lifted 
up their doleful voices, most piteously beseeching 
charity. A yellow claw—the very same that had 
clawed together so much wealth—poked itself out of 
the coach-window, and dropped some copper coins upon 
the ground; so that, though the great man’s name seems 
to have been Gathergold, he might just as suitably 
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have been nicknamed Scattercopper. Still, neverthe- 
less, with an earnest shout, and evidently with as much 
good faith as ever, the people bellowed,— 

“He is the very image of the Great Stone Face!” 

But Ernest turned sadly from the wrinkled shrewd- 
ness of that sordid visage, and gazed up the valley, 
where, amid a gathering mist, gilded by the last sun- 
beams, he could still distinguish those glorious features 
which had impressed themselves into his soul. Their 
aspect cheered him. What did the benign lips seem 
to say? 

“He will come! Fear not, Ernest; the man will 
come!” 

The years went on, and Ernest ceased to be a boy. 
He had grown to be a young man now. He attracted 
little notice from the other inhabitants of the valley; for 
they saw nothing remarkable in his way of life, save 
that, when the labor of the day was over, he still loved 
to go apart and gaze and meditate upon the Great 
Stone Face. According to their idea of the matter, it 
was a folly, indeed, but pardonable, inasmuch as Ernest 
was industrious, kind, and neighborly, and neglected 
no duty for the sake of indulging this idle habit. 
They knew not that the Great Stone Face had become 
a teacher to him, and that the sentiment which was 
expressed in it would enlarge the young man’s heart, 
and fill it with wider and deeper sympathies than other 
hearts. They knew not that thence would come a bet- 
ter wisdom than could be learned from books, and a 
better life than could be moulded on the defaced 
example of other human lives. Neither did Ernest 
know that the thoughts and affections which came to 
him so naturally, in the fields and at the fireside, and 
wherever he communed with himself, were of a higher 
tone than those which all men shared with him. A 
simple soul,—simple as when his mother first taught 
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him the old prophecy,—he beheld the marvellous fea- 
tures beaming adown the valley, and still wondered 
that their human counterpart was so long in making 
his appearance. 

By this time poor Mr. Gathergold was dead and 
buried; and the oddest part of the matter was, that his 
wealth, which was the body and spirit of his existence, 
had disappeared before his death, leaving nothing of 
him but a living skeleton, covered over with a wrinkled, 
yellow skin. Since the melting away of his gold, it had 
been very generally conceded that there was no such 
striking resemblance, after all, betwixt the ignoble fea- 
tures of the ruined merchant and that majestic face 
upon the mountain-side. So the people ceased to 
honor him during his lifetime, and quietly consigned 
him to forgetfulness after his decease. Once in a 
while, it is true his memory was brought up in con- 
nection with the magnificent palace which he had built, 
and which had long ago been turned into a hotel for 
the accommodation of strangers, multitudes of whom 
came, every summer, to visit that famous natural 
curiosity, the Great Stone Face. Thus, Mr. Gather- 
gold being discredited and thrown into the shade, the 
man of prophecy was yet to come. 

It so happened that a native-born son of the valley, 
many years before, had enlisted as a soldier, and, after 
a great deal of hard fighting, had now become an 
illustrious commander. Whatever he may be called 
in history, he was known in camps and on the battle- 
field under the nickname of Old Blood-and-'Thunder. 
This war-worn veteran, being now infirm with age and 
wounds, and weary of the turmoil of a military life, 
and of the roll of the drum and the clangor of the 
trumpet, that had so long been ringing in his ears, 
had lately signified a purpose of returning to his native 
valley, hoping to find repose where he remembered to 
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have left it. The inhabitants, his old neighbors and 
their grown-up children, were resolved to welcome the 
renowned warrior with a salute of cannon and a public 
dinner; and all the more enthusiastically, it being 
affirmed that now, at last, the likeness of the Great 
Stone Face had actually appeared. An aide-de-camp 
of old Blood-and-Thunder, travelling through the 
valley, was said to have been struck with the resem- 
blance. Moreover, the schoolmates and early acquaint- 
ances of the general were ready to testify, on oath, 
that, to the best of their recollection, the aforesaid gen- 
eral had been exceedingly like the majestic image, even 
when a boy, only that the idea had never occurred to 
them at that period. Great, therefore, was the excite- 
ment throughout the valley; and many people, who 
had never once thought of glancing at the Great Stone 
Face for years before, now spent their time in gazing 
at it, for the sake of knowing exactly how General 
Blood-and-Thunder looked. 

On the day of the great festival, Ernest, with all the 
other people of the valley, left their work, and pro- 
ceeded to the spot where the sylvan banquet was pre- 
pared. As he approached, the loud voice of the 
Reverend Doctor Battleblast was heard, beseeching a 
blessing on the good things set before them, and on 
the distinguished friend of peace in whose honor they 
were assembled. The tables were arranged in a 
cleared space of the woods, shut in by the surrounding 
trees, except where a vista opened eastward, and 
afforded a distant view of the Great Stone Face. 
Over the general’s chair, which was a relic from the 
home of Washington, there was an arch of verdant 
boughs, with the laurel profusely intermixed, and sur- 
mounted by his country’s banner, beneath which he had 
won his victories. Our friend Ernest raised himself 
on his tip-toes, in hopes to get a glimpse of the cele- 
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brated guest; but there was a mighty crowd about the 
tables anxious to hear the toasts and speeches, and 
to catch any word that might fall from the general in 
reply; and a volunteer company, doing duty as a 
guard, pricked ruthlessly with their bayonets at any 
particularly quiet person among the throng. So 
Ernest, being of an unobtrusive character, was thrust 
quite into the background, where he could see no more 
of Old Blood-and-Thunder’s physiognomy than if it 
had been still blazing on the battle-field. To console 
himself, he turned towards the Great Stone Face, 
which, like a faithful and long-remembered friend, 
looked back and smiled upon him through the vista 
of the forest. Meantime, however, he could overhear 
‘the remarks of various individuals, who were compar- 
ing the features of the hero with the face on the distant 
mountain-side. 

““°*T is the same face, to a hair!” cried one man, cut- 
ting a caper for joy. 

“Wonderfully like, that’s a fact!’ responded another. 

“Like! why, I call it Old Blood-and-Thunder him- 
self, in a monstrous looking-glass!’ cried a third. 
“And why not? He’s the greatest man of this or any 
other age, beyond a doubt.” 

And then all three of the speakers gave a great 
shout, which communicated electricity to the crowd, 
and called forth a roar from a thousand voices, that 
went reverberating for miles among the mountains, 
until you might have supposed that the Great Stone 
Face had poured its thunder-breath into the cry. All 
these comments, and this vast enthusiasm, served the 
more to interest our friend; nor did he think of ques- 
tioning that now, at length, the mountain-visage had 
found its human counterpart. It is true, Ernest had 
imagined that this long-looked-for personage would 
appear in the character of a man of peace, uttering 
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wisdom, and doing good, and making people happy. 
But, taking an habitual breadth of view, with all his 
simplicity, he contended that Providence should choose 
its own method of blessing mankind, and could con- 
ceive that this great end might be effected even by 
a warrior and a bloody sword, should inscrutable wis- 
dom see fit to order matters so. 

“The general! the general!” was now the cry. 
“Ffush! silence! Old Blood-and-Thunder’s going to 
make a speech.” 

Even so; for, the cloth being removed, the general’s 
health had been drunk amid shouts of applause, and 
he now stood upon his feet to thank the company. 
Ernest saw him. There he was, over the shoulders of 
the crowd, from the two glittering epaulets and em- 
broidered collar upward, beneath the arch of green 
boughs with intertwined laurel, and the banner droop- 
ing as if to shade his brow! And there, too, visible in 
the same glance, through the vista of the forest, ap- 
peared the Great Stone Face! And was there, indeed, 
such a resemblance as the crowd had testified? Alas, 
Ernest could not recognize it! He beheld a war-worn 
and weather-beaten countenance, full of energy, and 
expressive of an iron will; but the gentle wisdom, the 
deep, broad, tender sympathies were altogether want- 
ing in Old Blood-and-Thunder’s visage; and even if 
the Great Stone Face had assumed his look of stern 
command, the milder traits would still have tem- 
pered it. 

“This is not the man of prophecy,” sighed Ernest 
to himself, as he made his way out of the throng. 
“And must the world wait longer yet?’ 

The mists had congregated about the distant moun- 
tain-side, and there were seen the grand and awful 
features of the Great Stone Face, awful but benig- 
nant, as if a mighty angel were sitting among the hills, 
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and enrobing himself in a cloud-vesture of gold and 
purple. As he looked, Ernest could hardly believe 
but that a smile beamed over the whole visage, with a 
radiance still brightening, although without motion of 
the lips. It was probably the effect of the western 
sunshine, melting through the thinly diffused vapors 
that had swept between him and the object that he 
gazed at. But—as it always did—the aspect of his 
marvellous friend made Ernest as hopeful as if he 
had never hoped in vain. ; 

“Fear not, Ernest,” said his heart, even as if the 
Great Face were whispering him,—‘‘fear not, Ernest; 
he will come.” 

More years sped swiftly and tranquilly away. 
Ernest still dwelt in his native valley, and was now a 
man of middle age. By imperceptible degrees, he had 
become known among the people. Now, as hereto- 
fore, he labored for his bread, and was the same simple- 
hearted man that he had always been. But he had 
thought and felt so much, he had given so many of 
the best hours of his life to unworldly hopes for some 
great good to mankind, that it seemed as though he 
had been talking with the angels, and had imbibed a 
portion of their wisdom unawares. It was visible in 
the calm and well-considered beneficence of his daily 
life, the quiet stream of which had made a wide 
green margin all along its course. Not a day passed 
by, that the world was not the better because this man, 
humble as he was, had lived. He never stepped aside 
from his own path, yet would always reach a blessing 
to his neighbor. Almost involuntarily, too, he had be- 
come a preacher. The pure and high simplicity of his 
thought, which, as one of its manifestations, took 
shape in the good deeds that dropped silently from 
his hand, flowed also forth in speech. He uttered 
truths that wrought upon and moulded the lives of 
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those who heard him. His auditors, it may be, never 
suspected that Ernest, their own neighbor and familiar 
friend, was more than an ordinary man; least of all 
did Ernest himself suspect it; but, inevitably as the 
murmur of a rivulet, came thoughts out of his mouth 
that no other human lips had spoken. 

When the people’s minds had had a little time to 
cool, they were ready enough to acknowledge their 
mistake in imagining a similarity between General 
Blood-and-Thunder’s truculent physiognomy and the 
benign visage on the mountain-side. But now, again, 
there were reports and many paragraphs in the news- 
papers, affirming that the likeness of the Great Stone 
Face had appeared upon the broad shoulders of a cer- 
tain eminent statesman. He, like Mr. Gathergold and 
Old Blood-and-Thunder, was a native of the valley, 
but had left it in his early days, and taken up the 
trades of law and politics. Instead of the rich man’s 
wealth and the warrior’s sword, he had but a tongue, 
and it was mightier than both together. So wonder- 
fully eloquent was he, that whatever he might choose 
to say, his auditors had no choice but to believe him; 
wrong looked like right, and right like wrong; for 
when it pleased him he could make a kind of illu- 
minated fog with his mere breath, and obscure the nat- 
ural daylight with it. His tongue, indeed, was a 
magic instrument: sometimes it rumbled like the 
thunder; sometimes it warbled like the sweetest music. 
It was the blast of war,—the song of peace; and it 
seemed to have a heart in it, when there was no such 
matter. In good truth he was a wondrous man; and 
when his tongue had acquired him all other imagin- 
able success,—when it had been heard in halls of state, 
and in the courts of princes and potentates,—after it 
had made him known all over the world, even as a 
voice crying from shore to shore,—it finally persuaded 
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his countrymen to select him for the presidency. Be- 
fore this time,—indeed, as soon as he began to grow 
celebrated,—his admirers had found out the resem- 
blance between him and the Great Stone Face; and so 
much were they struck by it, that throughout the 
country this distinguished gentleman was known by 
the name of Old Stony Phiz. The phrase was con- 
sidered as giving a highly favorable aspect to his 
political prospects; for, as is likewise the case with 
the Popedom, nobody ever becomes president without 
taking a name other than his own. 

While his friends were doing their best to make him 
president, Old Stony Phiz, as he was called, set out 
on a visit to the valley where he was born. Of course, 
he had no other object than to shake hands with his 
fellow-citizens, and neither thought nor cared about 
any effect which his progress through the country 
might have upon the election. Magnificent prepara- 
tions were made to receive the illustrious statesman; 
a cavalcade of horsemen set forth to meet him at the 
boundary line of the State, and all the people left 
their business and gathered along the wayside to see 
him pass. Among these was Ernest. ‘Though more 
than once disappointed, as we have seen, he had such 
a hopeful and confiding nature, that he was always 
ready to believe in whatever seemed beautiful and 
good. He kept his heart continually open, and thus 
was sure to catch the blessing from on high, when it 
should come. So now again, as buoyantly as ever, he 
went forth to behold the likeness of the Great Stone 
Face. 

The cavaleade came prancing along the road, with 
a great clattering of hoofs and a mighty cloud of dust, 
which rose up so dense and high that the visage of the 
mountain-side was completely hidden from Ernest’s 
eyes. All the great men of the neighborhood were 
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there on horseback: militia officers in uniform; the 
member of Congress; the sheriff of the county; the 
editors of newspapers; and many a farmer too had 
mounted his patient steed, with his Sunday coat upon 
his back. It really was a very brilliant spectacle, 
especially as there were numerous banners flaunting 
over the cavalcade, on some of which were gorgeous 
_ portraits of the illustrious statesman and the Great 
Stone Face, smiling familiarly at one another, like 
two brothers. If the pictures were to be trusted, the 
mutual resemblance, it must be confessed, was marvel- 
lous. We must not forget to mention that there was 
a band of music, which made the echoes of the moun- 
tains ring and reverberate with the loud triumph of its 
strains; so that airy and soul-thrilling melodies broke 
out among all the heights and hollows, as if every nook 
of his native valley had found a voice, to welcome the 
distinguished guest. But the grandest effect was 
when the far-off mountain precipice flung back the 
music; for then the Great Stone Face itself seemed to 
be swelling the triumphant chorus, in acknowledgment 
that, at length, the man of prophecy was come. 

All this while the people were throwing up their 
hats and shouting, with enthusiasm so contagious that 
the heart of Ernest kindled up, and he likewise threw 
up his hat, and shouted, as loudly as the loudest, 
“Huzza for the great man! Huzza for Old Stony 
Phiz! But as yet he had not seen him. 

“Here he is, now!” cried those who stood near 
Ernest. “There! There! Look at Old Stony Phiz 
and then at the Old Man of the Mountain, and see if 
they are not as like as two twin-brothers!”’ 

In the midst of all this gallant array came an open 
barouche, drawn by four white horses: and in the 
barouche, with his massive head uncovered, sat the 
illustrious statesman, Old Stony Phiz himself, 
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_ “Confess it,” said one of Ernest’s neighbors to him, 

“the Great Stone Face has met its match at last.” 
Now, it must be owned that, at his first glimpse of 
_ the countenance which was bowing and smiling from 
the barouche, Ernest did fancy that there was a re- 
semblance between it and the old familiar face upon 
the mountain-side. The brow, with its massive depth 
and loftiness, and all the other features, indeed, were 
boldly and strongly hewn, as if in emulation of a more 
than heroic, of a Titanic model. But the sublimity 
and stateliness, the grand expression of a divine 
sympathy, that illuminated the mountain visage, and 
etherealized its ponderous granite substance into spirit, 
might here be sought in vain. Something had been 
originally left out, or had departed. ‘And therefore 
the marvellously gifted statesman had always a weary 
gloom in the deep caverns of his eyes, as of a child 
that has outgrown its playthings, or a man of mighty 
faculties and little aims, whose life, with all its high 
performances, was vague and empty, because no high 
purpose had endowed it with reality. 

Still, EKrnest’s neighbor was thrusting his elbow into 
his side, and pressing him for an answer. 

“Confess! confess! Is not he the very picture of 
your Old Man of the Mountain?” 

“No!” said Ernest, bluntly, “TI see little or no like- 
ness.” 

“Then so much the worse for the Great Stone 
Face!’ answered his neighbor; and again he set up a 
shout for Old Stony Phiz. 

But Ernest turned away, melancholy, and almost 
despondent; for this was the saddest of his disappoint- 
ments, to behold a man who might have fulfilled the 
prophecy, and had not willed to do so. Meantime, 
the cavaleade, the banners, the music, and_ the 
barouches swept past him, with the vociferous crowd 
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in the rear, leaving the dust to settle down, and the 
Great Stone Face to be revealed again, with the 
grandeur that it had worn for untold centuries. 

“To, here I am, Ernest!” the benign lips seemed to 
say. “I have waited longer than thou, and am not 
yet weary. Fear not; the man will come.” 

The years hurried onward, treading in their haste 
on one another’s heels. And now they began to bring 
white hairs, and scatter them over the head of Ernest; 
they made reverend wrinkles across his forehead, and 
furrows in his cheeks. He was an aged man. But 
not in vain had he grown old: more than the white 
hairs on his head were the sage thoughts in his mind; 
his wrinkles and furrows were inscriptions that Time 
had graved, and in which he had written legends of 
wisdom that had been tested by the tenor of a life. 
And Ernest had ceased to be obscure. Unsought for, 
undesired, had come the fame which so many seek, 
and made him known in the great world, beyond the 
limits of the valley in which he had dwelt so quietly. 
College professors, and even the active men of cities, 
came from far to see and converse with Ernest; for 
the report had gone abroad that this simple husband- 
man had ideas unlike those of other men, not gained 
from books, but of a higher tone,—a tranquil and 
familiar majesty, as if he had been talking with the 
angels as his daily friends. Whether it were sage, 
statesman, or philanthropist, Ernest received these 
visitors with the gentle sincerity that had characterized 
him from boyhood, and spoke freely with them of 
whatever came uppermost, or lay deepest in his heart 
or their own. While they talked together, his face 
would kindle, unawares, and shine upon them, as with 
a mild evening light. Pensive with the fulness of such 
discourse, his guests took leave and went their way; 
and, passing up the valley, paused to look at the Great 
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Stone Face, imagining that they had seen its likeness 
in a human countenance, but could not remember 
where. 

While Ernest had been growing up and growing 
old, a bountiful Providence had granted a new poet 
to this earth. He, likewise, was a native of the valley, 
but had spent the greater part of his life at a distance 
from that romantic region, pouring out his sweet music 
amid the bustle and din of cities. Often, however, did 
the mountains which had been familiar to him in his 
childhood lift their snowy peaks into the clear atmos- 
phere of his poetry. Neither was the Great Stone 
Face forgotten, for the poet had celebrated it in an 
ode, which was grand enough to have been uttered by 
its own majestic lips. This man of genius, we may 
say, had come down from heaven with wonderful en- 
dowments. If he sang of a mountain, the eyes of all 
mankind beheld a mightier grandeur reposing on its 
breast, or soaring to its summit, than had before been 
seen there. If his theme were a lovely lake, a celes- 
tial smile had now been thrown over it, to gleam for- 
ever on its surface. If it were the vast old sea, even 
the deep immensity of its dread bosom seemed to swell 
the higher, as if moved by the emotions of the song. 
Thus the world assumed another and a better aspect 
from the hour that the poet blessed it with his happy 
eyes. The Creator had bestowed him, as the last, best 
touch to his own handiwork. Creation was not finished 
till the poet came to interpret, and so complete it. 

The effect was no less high and beautiful, when his 
human brethren were the subject of his verse. The man 
or woman, sordid with the common dust of life, who 
crossed his daily path, and the little child who played in 
it, were glorified if he beheld them in his mood of 
poetic faith. He showed the golden links of the great 
chain that intertwined them with an angelic kindred; 
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he brought out the hidden traits of a celestial birth 
that made them worthy of such kin. Some, indeed, 
there were, who thought to show the soundness of their 
judgment by affirming that all the beauty and dignity 
of the natural world existed only in the poet’s fancy. 
Let such men speak for themselves, who undoubtedly 
appear to have been spawned forth by Nature with a 
contemptuous bitterness; she having plastered them 
up out of her refuse stuff, after all the swine were 
made. As respects all things else, the poet’s ideal 
was the truest truth. 

The songs of this poet found their way to Ernest. 
He read them, after his customary toil, seated on the 
bench before his cottage door, where, for such a length 
of time, he had filled his repose with thought, by gaz- 
ing at the Great Stone Face. And now, as he read 
stanzas that caused the soul to thrill within him, he 
lifted his eyes to the vast countenance beaming on him 
so benignantly. 

“O majestic friend,’ he murmured, addressing the 
Great Stone Face, “is not this man worthy to resemble 
thee?” 

The Face seemed to smile, but answered not a word. 

Now it happened that the poet, though he dwelt so 
far away, had not only heard of Ernest, but had medi- 
tated much upon his character, until he deemed noth- 
ing so desirable as to meet this man, whose untaught 
wisdom walked hand in hand with the noble simplicity 
of his life. One summer morning, therefore, he took 
passage by the railroad, and, in the decline of the 
afternoon, alighted from the cars at no great distance 
from Ernest’s cottage. The great hotel, which had 
formerly been the palace of Mr. Gathergold, was close 
at hand, but the poet, with his carpet-bag on his arm, 
inquired at once where Ernest dwelt, and was resolved 
to be accepted as his guest. 
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Approaching the door, he there found the good old 
man, holding a volume in his hand, which alternately 
he read, and then, with a finger between the leaves, 
looked lovingly at the Great Stone Face. 

“Good evening,” said the poet. “Can you give a 
traveller a night’s lodging?’ 

“Willingly,” answered Ernest; and then he added, 
smiling, “Methinks I never saw the Great Stone Face 
look so hospitably at a stranger.” 

The poet sat down on the bench beside him, and 
he and Ernest talked together. Often had the poet 
held intercourse with the wittiest and the wisest, but 
never before with a man like Ernest, whose thoughts 
and feelings gushed up with such a natural freedom, 
and who made great truths so familiar by his simple 
utterance of them. Angels, as had been so often said, 
seemed to have wrought with him at his labor in the 
fields; angels seemed to have sat with him by the fire- 
side; and, dwelling with angels as friend with friends, 
he had imbibed the sublimity of their ideas, and im- 
bued it with the sweet and lowly charm of household 
words. So thought the poet. And Ernest, on the 
other hand, was moved and agitated by the living 
images which the poet flung out of his mind, and which 
peopled all the air about the cottage door with shapes 
of beauty, both gay and pensive. The sympathies 
of these two men instructed them with a profounder 
sense than either could have attained alone. ‘Their 
minds accorded into one strain, and made delightful 
music which neither of them could have claimed as all 
his own, nor distinguished his own share from the 
other’s. They led one another, as it were, into a high 
pavilion of their thoughts, so remote, and hitherto so 
dim, that they had never entered it before, and so 
beautiful that they desired to be there always. 

As Ernest listened to the poet, he imagined that the 
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Great Stone Face was bending forward to listen too. 
He gazed earnestly into the poet’s glowing eyes. 

“Who are you, my strangely gifted guest?” he said. 

The poet laid his finger on the volume that Ernest 
had been reading. 

“You have read these poems,” said he. “You know 
me, then,—for I wrote them.” 

Again, and still more earnestly than before, Ernest 
examined the poet’s features; then turned towards the 
Great Stone Face; then back, with an uncertain 
aspect, to his guest. But his countenance fell; he 
shook his head, and sighed. 

“Wherefore are you sad?” inquired the poet. 

“Because,” replied Ernest, “all through life I have 
awaited the fulfilment of a prophecy; and, when I read 
these poems, I hoped that it might be fulfilled in you.” 

“You hoped,” answered the poet, faintly smiling, 
“to find in me the likeness of the Great Stone Face. 
And you are disappointed, as formerly with Mr. 
Gathergold, and Old Blood-and-Thunder, and Old 
Stony Phiz. Yes, Ernest, it is my doom. You must 
add my name to the illustrious three, and record 
another failure of your hopes. For—in shame and 
sadness do I speak it, Ernest—I am not worthy to be 
typified by yonder benign and majestic image.” 

“And why?’ asked Ernest. He pointed to the 
volume. “Are not those thoughts divine?” 

“They have a strain of the Divinity,” replied the 
poet. “You can hear in them the far-off echo of a 
heavenly song. But my life, dear Ernest, has not 
corresponded with my thought. I have had grand 
dreams, but they have been only dreams, because I 
have lived—and that, too, by my own choice among 
poor and mean realities. Sometimes even—shall I 
dare to say it?—I lack faith in the grandeur, the 
beauty, and the goodness which my own works are 
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said to have made more evident in nature and in 
human life. Why, then, pure seeker of the good and 
- true, shouldst thou hope to find me in yonder image 
of the divine!” 

The poet spoke sadly, and his eyes were dim with 
tears. So, likewise, were those of Ernest. 

At the hour of sunset, as had long been his frequent 
custom, Ernest was to discourse to an assemblage of 
the neighboring inhabitants, in the open air. He and 
the poet, arm in arm, still talking together as they 
went along, proceeded to the spot. It was a small 
nook among the hills, with a gray precipice behind, the 
stern front of which was relieved by the pleasant foli- 
age of many creeping plants, that made a tapestry for 
the naked rock, by hanging their festoons from all its 
rugged angles. At a small elevation above the ground, 
set in a rich framework of verdure, there appeared a 
niche, spacious enough to admit a human figure, with 
freedom for such gestures as spontaneously accompany 
earnest thought and genuine emotion. Into this nat- 
ural pulpit Ernest ascended, and threw a look of fa- 
miliar kindness around upon his audience. They 
stood, or sat, or reclined upon the grass, as seemed 
good to each, with the departing sunshine falling 
obliquely over them, and mingling its subdued cheer- 
fulness with the solemnity of a grove of ancient trees, 
beneath and amid the boughs of which the golden rays 
were constrained to pass. In another direction was 
seen the Great Stone Face, with the same cheer, com- 
bined with the same solemnity, in its benignant aspect. 

Ernest began to speak, giving to the people of what 
was in his heart and mind. His words had power, 
because they accorded with his thoughts; and_ his 
thoughts had reality and depth, because they harmon- 
ized with the life which he had always lived. It was 
not mere breath that this preacher uttered; they were 
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the words of life, because a life of good deeds and holy 
love was melted into them. Pearls, pure and rich, had 
been dissolved into this precious draught. The poet, 
as he listened, felt that the being and character of 
Ernest were a nobler strain of poetry than he had ever 
written. His eyes glistening with tears, he gazed 
reverentially at the venerable man, and said within 
himself that never was there an aspect so worthy of a 
prophet and a sage as that mild, sweet, thoughtful 
countenance, with the glory of white hair diffused 
about it. At a distance, but distinctly to be seen, 
high up in the golden light of the setting sun, appeared 
the Great Stone Face, with hoary mists around it, like 
the white hairs around the brow of Ernest. Its look 
of grand beneficence seemed to embrace the world. 

At that moment, in sympathy with a thought which 
he was about to utter, the face of Ernest assumed a 
grandeur of expression, so imbued with benevolence, 
that the poet, by an irresistible impulse, threw his arms 
aloft, and shouted,— 

“Behold! Behold! Ernest is himself the likeness of 
the Great Stone Face!” 

Then all the people looked, and saw that what the 
deep-sighted poet said was true. The prophecy was 
fulfilled. But Ernest, having finished what he had to 
say, took the poet’s arm, and walked slowly homeward, 
still hoping that some wiser and better man than him- 
self would by and by appear, bearing a resemblance to 
the GrEAT STONE Face. 
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MAIN-STREET 


A RESPECTABLE-LOOKING individual makes his bow, and 
addresses the public. In my daily walks along the 
principal street of my native town, it has often oc- 
curred to me, that, if its growth from infancy upward, 
and the vicissitude of characteristic scenes that have 
passed along this thoroughfare during the more than 
two centuries of its existence, could be presented to the 
eye in a shifting panorama, it would be an exceedingly 
effective method of illustrating the march of time. 
Acting on this idea, I have contrived a certain pictorial 
exhibition, somewhat in the nature of a puppet-show, 
by means of which I propose to call up the multiform 
and many-colored Past before the spectator, and show 
him the ghosts of his forefathers, amid a succession of 
historic incidents, with no greater trouble than the 
turning of a crank. Be pleased, therefore, my in- 
dulgent patrons, to walk into the show-room, and take 
your seats before yonder mysterious curtain. The lit- 
tle wheels and springs of my machinery have been well 
oiled; a multitude of puppets are dressed in character, 
representing all varieties of fashion, from the Puritan 
cloak and jerkin to the latest Oak Hall coat; the 
lamps are trimmed, and shall brighten into noontide 
sunshine, or fade away in moonlight, or muffle their 
brilliancy in a November cloud, as the nature of the 
scene may require; and, in short, the exhibition is just 
ready to commence. Unless something should go 
wrong,—as, for instance, the misplacing of a picture, 
whereby the people and events of one century might 
be thrust into the middle of another; or the breaking 
of a wire, which would bring the course of time to a 
sudden period,—barring, I say, the casualties to which 
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such a complicated piece of mechanism is liable,—I 
flatter myself, ladies and gentlemen, that the per- 
formance will elicit your generous approbation. 

Ting-a-ting-ting! goes the bell; the curtain rises; and 
we behold—not, indeed, the Main-street—but the track 
of leaf-strewn forest-land over which its dusty pave- 
ment is hereafter to extend. 

You perceive, at a glance, that this is the ancient 
and primitive wood,—the ever-youthful and venerably 
old,—verdant with new twigs, yet hoary, as it were, 
with the snowfall of innumerable years, that have ac- 
cumulated upon its intermingled branches. The white 
man’s axe has never smitten a single tree; his footstep 
has never crumpled a single one of the withered leaves, 
which all the autumns since the flood have been harvest- 
ing beneath. Yet, see! along through the vista of im- 
pending boughs there is already a faintly-traced 
path, running nearly east and west, as if a prophecy 
or foreboding of the future street had stolen into the 
heart of the solemn old wood. Onward goes this 
hardly perceptible track, now ascending over a natural 
swell of land, now subsiding gently into a hollow; trav- 
ersed here by a little streamlet, which glitters like a 
snake through the gleam of sunshine, and quickly hides 
itself among the underbrush, in its quest for the neigh- 
boring cove; and impeded there by the massy corpse of 
a giant of the forest, which had lived out its incalcula- 
ble term of life, and been overthrown by mere old age, 
and lies buried in the new vegetation that is born of its 
decay. What footsteps can have worn this half-seen 
path? Park! Do we not hear them now rustling 
softly over the leaves?’ We discern an Indian woman. 
a majestic and queenly woman, or else her spectral 
image does not represent her truly,—for this is the 
great Squaw Sachem, whose rule, with that of her sons, 
extends from Mystic to Agawam, That red chief, who 
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stalks by her side, is Wappacowet, her second husband, 
the priest and magician, whose incantations shall here- 
after affright the pale-faced settlers with grisly phan- 
toms, dancing and shrieking in the woods, at midnight. 
But greater would be the affright of the Indian necro- 
mancer, if, mirrored in the pool of water at his feet, he 
could catch a prophetic glimpse of the noonday marvels 
which the white man is destined to achieve; if he could 
see, as in a dream, the stone-front of the stately hall, 
which will cast its shadow over this very spot; if he 
could be aware that the future edifice will contain a 
noble Museum, where, among countless curiosities of 
earth and sea, a few Indian arrow-heads shall be treas- 
ured up as memorials of a vanished race! 

No such forebodings disturb the Squaw Sachem and 
Wappacowet. They pass on, beneath the tangled 
shade, holding high talk on matters of state and re- 
ligion, and imagine, doubtless, that their own system 
of affairs will endure forever. Meanwhile, how full 
of its own proper life is the scene that lies around them! 
The gray squirrel runs up the trees, and rustles.among 
the upper branches. Was not that the leap of a deer? 
And there is the whir of a partridge! Methinks, too, 
I catch the cruel and stealthy eye of a wolf, as he 
draws back into yonder impervious density of under- 
brush. So, there, amid the murmur of boughs, go the 
Indian queen and the Indian priest; while the gloom 
of the broad wilderness impends over them, and its 
sombre mystery invests them as with something pre- 
ternatural; and only momentary streaks of quivering 
sunlight, once in a great while, find their way down, 
and glimmer among the feathers in their dusky hair. 
Can it be that the thronged street of a city will ever 
pass into this twilight solitude,—over those soft heaps 
of the decaying tree-trunks, and through the swampy 
places, green with water-moss, and penetrate that hope- 
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less entanglement of great trees, which have been up- 
rooted and tossed together by a whirlwind? It has 
been a wilderness from the creation. Must it not be a 
wilderness forever? 

Here an acidulous-looking gentleman in blue glasses, 
with bows of Berlin steel, who has taken a seat at the 
extremity of the front row, begins, at this early stage 
of the exhibition, to criticise. 

“The whole affair is a manifest catch-penny!” ob- 
serves he, scarcely under his breath. “The trees look 
more like weeds in a garden than a primitive forest; 
the Squaw Sachem and Wappacowet are stiff in their 
pasteboard joints; and the squirrels, the deer, and the 
wolf move with all the grace of a child’s wooden 
monkey, sliding up and down a stick.” 

“T am obliged to you, sir, for the candor of your re- 
marks,” replies the showman, with a bow. “Perhaps 
they are just. Human art has its limits, and we must 
now and then ask a little aid from the spectator’s 
imagination.” 

“You will get no such aid from mine,” responds the 
critic. “I make it a point to see things precisely as 
they are. But come! go ahead! the stage is waiting!” 

The showman proceeds. 

Casting our eyes again over the scene, we perceive 
that strangers have found their way into the solitary 
place. In more than one spot, among the trees, an 
upheaved axe is glittering in the sunshine. Roger 
Conant, the first settler in Naumkeag, has built his 
dwelling, months ago, on the border of the forest-path; 
and at this moment he comes eastward through the 
vista of woods, with his gun over his shoulder, bringing 
home the choice portions of a deer. His stalwart 
figure, clad in a leather jerkin and breeches of the 
same, strides sturdily onward, with such an air of physi- 
cal foree and energy that we might almost expect the 
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very trees to stand aside, and give him room to pass. 
And so, indeed, they must; for, humble as is his name 
in history, Roger Conant still is of that class of men 
who do not merely find, but make, their place in the 
system of human affairs; a man of thoughtful strength, 
he has planted the germ of a city. There stands his 
habitation, showing in its: rough architecture some 
features of the Indian wigwam, and some of the log- 
cabin, and somewhat, too, of the straw-thatched cot- 
tage in Old England, where this good yeoman had his 
birth and breeding. The dwelling is surrounded by a 
cleared space of a few acres, where Indian corn grows 
thrivingly among the stumps of the trees; while the 
dark forest hems it in, and seems to gaze silently and 
solemnly, as if wondering at the breadth of sunshine 
which the white man spreads around him. An Indian, 
half hidden in the dusky shade, is gazing and wonder- 
ing too. 

Within the door of the cottage you discern the wife, 
with her ruddy English cheek. She is singing, doubt- 
less, a psalm tune, at her household work; or, perhaps 
she sighs at the remembrance of the cheerful gossip, 
and all the merry social life, of her native village beyond 
the vast and melancholy sea. Yet the next moment 
she laughs, with sympathetic glee, at the sports of her 
little tribe of children; and soon turns round, with the 
home-look in her face, as her husband’s foot is heard 
approaching the rough-hewn threshold. How sweet 
must it be for those who have an Eden in their hearts, 
like Roger Conant and his wife, to find a new world 
to project it into, as they have, instead of dwelling 
among old haunts of men, where so many household 
fires have been kindled and burnt out, that the very 
glow of happiness has something dreary in it! Not 
that this pair are alone in their wild Eden, for here 
comes Goodwife Massey, the young spouse of Jeffrey 
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Massey, from her home hard by, with an infant at her 
breast. Dame Conant has another of like age; and it 
shall hereafter be one of the disputed points of history 
which of these two babies was the first town-born 
child. 

But see! Roger Conant has other neighbors within 
view. Peter Palfrey likewise has built himself a 
house, and so has Balch, and Norman, and Woodbury. 
Their dwellings, indeed,—such is the ingenious con- 
trivance of this piece of pictorial mechanism,—seem to 
have arisen, at various points of the scene, even while 
we have been looking at it. The forest-track, trodden 
more and more by the hob-nailed shoes of these sturdy 
and ponderous Englishmen, has now a distinctness 
which it never could have acquired from the light 
tread of a hundred times as many Indian moccasons. 
It will be a street, anon. As we observe it now, it goes 
onward from one clearing to another, here plunging 
into a shadowy strip of woods, there open to the sun- 
shine, but everywhere showing a decided line, along 
which human interests have begun to hold their career. 
Over yonder swampy spot, two trees have been felled, 
and laid side by side, to make a causeway. In another 
place, the axe has cleared away a confused intricacy 
of fallen trees and clustered boughs, which had been 
tossed together by a hurricane. So now the little chil- 
dren, just beginning to run alone, may trip along 
the path, and not often stumble over an impediment, 
unless they stray from it to gather wood-berries beneath 
the trees. And, besides the feet of grown people and 
children, there are the cloven hoofs of a small herd of 
cows, who seek their subsistence from the native 
grasses, and help to deepen the track of the future 
thoroughfare. Goats also browse along it, and nibble 
at the twigs that thrust themselves across the way. 
Not seldom, in its more secluded portions, where the 
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black shadow of the forest strives to hide the trace of 
human footsteps, stalks a gaunt wolf, on the watch for 
a kid or a young calf; or fixes his hungry gaze on the 
group of children gathering berries, and can hardly 
forbear to rush upon them. And the Indians, coming 
from their distant wigwams to view the white man’s 
settlement, marvel at the deep track which he makes, 
and perhaps are saddened by a flitting presentiment 
that this heavy tread will find its way over all the land, 
and that the wild woods, the wild wolf, and the wild 
Indian will alike be trampled beneath it. Even so 
shall it be. 'The pavements of the Main-street must be 
laid over the red man’s grave. 

Behold! here is a spectacle which should be ushered 
in by the peal of trumpets, if Naumkeag had ever yet 
heard that cheery music, and by the roar of cannon, 
echoing among the woods. A procession,—for, by its 
dignity, as marking an epoch in the history of the 
street, it deserves that name,—a procession advances 
along the pathway. ‘The good ship Abigail has arrived 
from England, bringing wares and merchandise, for 
the comfort of the inhabitants, and traffic with the 
Indians; bringing passengers too, and, more important 
than all, a governor for the new settlement. Roger 
Conant and Peter Palfrey, with their companions, have 
been to the shore to welcome them; and now, with 
such honor and triumph as their rude way of life per- 
mits, are escorting the sea-flushed voyagers to their 
habitations. At the point where Endicott enters upon 
the scene two venerable trees unite their branches high 
above his head; thus forming a triumphal arch of liv- 
ing verdure, beneath which he pauses, with his wife 
leaning on his arm, to catch the first impression of their 
new-found home. The old settlers gaze not less 
earnestly at him than he at the hoary woods and the 
rough surface of the clearings. ‘They like his bearded 
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face, under the shadow of the broad-brimmed and 
steeple-crowned Puritan hat;—a visage resolute, grave, 
and thoughtful, yet apt to kindle with that glow of a 
cheerful spirit by which men of strong character are 
enabled to go joyfully on their proper tasks. His 
form, too, as you see it, in a doublet and hose of sad- 
colored cloth, is of a manly make, fit for toil and hard- 
ship, and fit to wield the heavy sword that hangs from 
his leathern belt. His aspect is a better warrant for 
the ruler’s office than the parchment commission which 
he bears, however fortified it may be with the broad 
seal of the London council. Peter Palfrey nods to 
Roger Conant. “The worshipful Court of Assistants 
have done wisely,” say they between themselves. 
“They have chosen for our governor a man out of a 
thousand.” Then they toss up their hats,—they and 
all the uncouth figures of their company, most of whom 
are clad in skins, inasmuch as their old kersey and 
linsey-woolsey garments have been torn and tattered 
by many a long month’s wear,—they all toss up their 
hats, and salute their new governor and captain with 
a hearty English shout of welcome. We seem to 
hear it with our own ears, so perfectly is the action 
represented in this life-like, this almost magic pic- 
ture! 

But have you observed the lady who leans upon the 
arm of Kndicott?—a rose of beauty from an English 
garden, now to be transplanted to a fresher soil. It 
may be that, long years—centuries, indeed—after 
this fair flower shall have decayed, other flowers of the 
same race will appear in the same soil, and gladden 
other generations with hereditary beauty. Does not 
the vision haunt us yet? Has not Nature kept the 
mould unbroken, deeming it a pity that the idea should 
vanish from mortal sight forever, after only once as- 
suming earthly substance? Do we not recognize in 
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that fair woman’s face the model of features which still 
beam, at happy moments, on what was then the wood- 
land pathway, but has long since grown into a busy 
street? 

“This is too ridiculous!—positively insufferable!” 
mutters the same critic who had before expressed his 
disapprobation. “Here is a pasteboard figure, such as 
a child would cut out of a card with a pair of very dull 
scissors; and the fellow modestly requests us to see in 
it the prototype of hereditary beauty!” 

“But, sir, you have not the proper point of view,” 
remarks the showman. “You sit altogether too near 
to get. the best effect of my pictorial exhibition. Pray 
oblige me by removing to this other bench, and I 
venture to assure you the proper light and shadow will 
transform the spectacle into quite another thing.” 

“Pshaw!” replies the critic: “I want no other light 
and shade. I have already told you that it is my 
business to see things just as they are.” 

“T would suggest to the author of this ingenious 
exhibition,” observes a gentlemanly person, who has 
shown signs of being much interested,—“I would sug- 
gest that Anna Gower, the first wife of Governor 
Endicott, and who came with him from England, left 
no posterity; and that, consequently, we cannot be in- 
debted to that honorable lady for any specimens of 
feminine loveliness now extant among us.” 

Having nothing to allege against this genealogical 
objection, the showman points again to the scene. 

During this little interruption, you perceive that the 
Anglo-Saxon energy—as the phrase now goes—has 
been at work in the spectacle before us. So many 
chimneys now send up their smoke that it begins to have 
the aspect of a village street; although everything is 
so inartificial and inceptive, that it seems as if one 
returning wave of the wild nature might overwhelm 
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it all. But the one edifice which gives the pledge of 
permanence to this bold enterprise is seen at the cen- 
tral point of the picture. There stands the meeting- 
house, a small structure, low-roofed, without a spire, 
and built of rough timber, newly hewn, with the sap 
still in the logs, and here and there a strip of bark 
adhering to them. A meaner temple was never conse- 
crated to the worship of the Deity. With the alterna- 
tive of kneeling beneath the awful vault of the firma- 
ment, it is strange that men should creep into this 
pent-up nook, and expect God’s presence there. Such, 
at least, one would imagine, might be the feeling of 
these forest-settlers, accustomed as they had been to 
stand under the dim arches of vast cathedrals, and to 
offer up their hereditary worship in the old, ivy- 
covered churches of rural England, around which lay 
the bones of many generations of their forefathers. 
How could they dispense with the carved altar-work?— 
how, with the pictured windows, where the light of 
common day was hallowed by being transmitted 
through the glorified figures of saints’—how, with the 
lofty roof, imbued, as it must have been, with the 
prayers that had gone upward for centuries?—how, 
with the rich peal of the solemn organ, rolling along 
the aisles, pervading the whole church, and sweeping 
the soul away on a flood of audible religion? They 
needed nothing of all this. Their house of worship, 
like their ceremonial, was naked, simple, and severe. 
But the zeal of a recovered faith burned like a lamp 
within their hearts, enriching everything around them 
with its radiance; making of these new walls, and this 
narrow compass, its own cathedral; and being, in itself, 
that spiritual mystery and experience of which sacred 
architecture, pictured windows, and the organ’s grand 
solemnity are remote and imperfect symbols. All was 
well, so long as their lamps were freshly kindled at the 
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heavenly flame. After a while, however, whether in 
their time or their children’s, these lamps began to burn 
more dimly, or with a less genuine lustre; and then it 
might be seen how hard, cold, and confined was their 
system,—how like an iron cage was that which they 
called Liberty. 

Too much of this. Look again at the picture, and 
observe how the aforesaid Anglo-Saxon energy is now 
trampling along the street, and raising a positive cloud 
of dust beneath its sturdy footsteps. For there the 
carpenters are building a new house, the frame of 
which was hewn and fitted in England, of English oak, 
and sent hither on shipboard; and here a blacksmith 
makes huge clang and clatter on his anvil, shaping out 
tools and weapons; and yonder a wheelwright, who 
boasts himself a London workman, regularly bred to 
his handicraft, is fashioning a set of wagon-wheels, the 
track of which shall soon be visible. ‘The wild forest 
is shrinking back; the street has lost the aromatic odor 
of the pine-trees, and of the sweet-fern that grew be- 
neath them. The tender and modest wild-flowers, those 
gentle children of savage nature that grew pale beneath 
the ever-brooding shade, have shrunk away and disap- 
peared, like stars that vanish in the breadth of light. 
Gardens are fenced in, and display pumpkin-beds and 
rows of cabbages and beans; and, though the governor 
and the minister both view them with a disapproving 
eye, plants of broad-leaved tobacco, which the culti- 
vators are enjoined to use privily, or not at all. No 
wolf, for a year past, has been heard to bark, or known 
to range among the dwellings, except that single one, 
whose grisly head, with a plash of blood beneath it, is 
now affixed to the portal of the meeting-house. ‘The 
partridge has ceased to run across the too-frequented 
path. Of all the wild life that used to throng here, 
only the Indians still come intv the settlement, bring- 
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ing the skins of beaver and otter, bear and elk, which 
they sell to Endicott for the wares of England. And 
there is little John Massey, the son of Jeffrey Massey 
and the first-born of Naumkeag, playing beside his 
father’s threshold, a child six or seven years old. 
Which is the better grown infant,—the town or the 
boy? 

The red men have become aware that the street is 
no longer free to them, save by the sufferance and per- 
mission of the settlers. Often, to impress them with 
an awe of English power, there is a muster and train- 
ing of the town-forces, and a stately march of the mail- 
clad band, like this which we now see advancing up the 
street. There they come, fifty of them, or more; all 
with their iron breastplates and steel caps well 
burnished, and glimmering bravely against the sun; 
their ponderous muskets on their shoulders, their ban- 
doliers about their waists, their lighted matches in their 
hands, and the drum and fife playing cheerily before 
them. See! do they not step lke martial men? Do 
they not manoeuvre like soldiers who have seen stricken 
fields?) And well they may; for this band is composed 
of precisely such materials as those with which Crom- 
well is preparing to beat down the strength of a king- 
dom; and his famous regiment of Ironsides might be 
recruited from just such men. In everything, at this 
period, New England was the essential spirit and 
flower of that which was about to become uppermost in 
the mother-country. Many a bold and wise man lost 
the fame which would have accrued to him in English 
history by crossing the Atlantic with our forefathers. 
Many a valiant captain, who might have been foremost 
at Marston Moor or Naseby, exhausted his martial 
ardor in the command of a log-built fortress like that 
which you observe on the gently rising ground at the 
right of the pathway,—its banner fluttering in the 
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breeze, and the culverins and sakers showing their 
deadly muzzles over the rampart. 

A multitude of people were now thronging to New 
England: some, because the ancient and ponderous 
framework of Church and State threatened to tumble 
down upon their heads; others, because they despaired 
of such a downfall. Among those who came to Naum- 
keag were men of history and legend, whose feet leave 
a track of brightness along any pathway which they 
have trodden. You shall behold their life-like images, 
—their spectres, if you choose so to call them,—pass- 
ing, encountering with a familiar nod, stopping to con- 
verse together, praying, bearing weapons, laboring or : 
resting from their labors, in the Main-street. Here, 
now, comes Hugh Peters, an earnest, restless man, 
walking swiftly, as being impelled by that fiery activ- 
ity of nature which shall hereafter thrust him into the 
conflict of dangerous affairs, make him the chaplain 
and counsellor of Cromwell, and finally bring him to a 
bloody end. He pauses, by the meeting-house, to ex- 
change a greeting with Roger Williams, whose face 
indicates, methinks, a gentler spirit, kinder and more 
expansive, than that of Peters; yet not less active for 
what he discerns to be the will of God, or the welfare 
of mankind. And look! here is a guest for Endicott, 
coming forth out of the forest, through which he has 
been journeying from Boston, and which with its rude 
branches has caught hold of his attire, and has wet his 
feet with its swamps and streams. Still there is some- 
thing in his mild and venerable, though not aged 
presence,—a propriety, an equilibrium, in Governor 
Winthrop’s nature,—that causes the disarray of his 
costume to be unnoticed, and gives us the same impres- 
sion as if he were clad in such grave and rich attire as 
we may suppose him to have worn in the Council- 
chamber of the colony. Is not this characteristic 
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wonderfully perceptible in our spectral representative 
of his person? But what dignitary is this crossing 
from the other side to greet the governor? A stately 
personage, in a dark velvet cloak, with a hoary beard, 
and a gold chain across his breast; he has the authorita- 
tive port of one who has filled the highest civie station 
in the first of cities. Of all men in the world, we should 
least expect to meet the Lord Mayor of London—as 
Sir Richard Saltonstall has been, once and again—in a 
forest-bordered settlement of the western wilderness. 

Farther down the street, we see Emanuel Down- 
ing, a grave and worthy citizen, with his son George, a 
stripling who has a career before him; his shrewd and 
quick capacity and pliant conscience shall not only 
exalt him high, but secure him from a downfall. Here 
is another figure, on whose characteristic make and 
expressive action I will stake the credit of my pictorial 
puppet-show. Have you not already detected a 
quaint, sly humor in that face,—an eccentricity in the 
manner,—a certain indescribable waywardness,—all the 
marks, in short, of an original man, unmistakably im- 
pressed, yet kept down by a sense of clerical restraint? 
That is Nathaniel Ward, the minister of Ipswich, but 
better remembered as the simple cobbler of Agawam. 
He hammered his sole so faithfully, and stitched his 
upper-leather so well, that the shoe is hardly yet worn 
out, though thrown aside for some two centuries past. 
And next, among these Puritans and Roundheads, we 
observe the very model of a Cavalier, with the curling 
lovelock, the fantastically trimmed beard, the embroid- 
ery, the ornamented rapier, the gilded dagger, and 
all other foppishnesses that distinguish the wild gal- 
lants who rode headlong to their overthrow in the cause 
of King Charles. This is Morton of Merry Mount, 
who has come hither to hold a council with ‘Endicott, 
but will shortly be his prisoner. Yonder pale, decaying 
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figure of a white-robed woman, who glides slowly 
along the street, is the Lady Arabella, looking for her 
own grave in the virgin soil. That other female form, 
who seems to be talking—we might almost say preach- 
ing or expounding—in the centre of a group of pro- 
foundly attentive auditors, is Ann Hutchinson. And 
here comes Vane— 

“But, my dear sir,” interrupts the same gentleman 
who before questioned the showman’s genealogical 
accuracy, “allow me to observe that these historical 
personages could not possibly have met together in the 
Main-street. They might, and probably did, all visit 
our old town, at one time or another, but not simul- 
taneously; and you have fallen into anachronisms that 
I positively shudder to think of!” 

“The fellow,” adds the scarcely civil critic, “has 
learned a bead-roll of historic names, whom he lugs 
into his pictorial puppet-show,. as he calls it, helter- 
skelter, without caring whether they were contem- 
poraries or not,—and sets them all by the ears together. 
But was there ever such a fund of impudence? ‘To 
hear his running commentary, you would suppose that 
these miserable slips of painted pasteboard, with hardly 
the remotest outlines of the human figure, had all the 
character and expression of Michael Angelo’s pictures. 
Well! go on, sir!” 

“Sir, you break the illusion of the scene,” mildly 
remonstrates the showman. 

“THlusion! What illusion?” rejoins the critic, with a 
contemptuous snort. “On the word of a gentleman, 
I see nothing illusive in the wretchedly bedaubed sheet 
of canvas that forms your background, or in these 
pasteboard slips that hitch and jerk along the front. 
The only illusion, permit me to say, is in the puppet- 
showman’s tongue,—and that but a wretched one, into 
the bargain!” 
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“We public men,” replies the showman, meekly, 
“must lay our account, sometimes, to meet an uncandid 
severity of criticism. But—merely for your own 
pleasure, sir—let me entreat you to take another point 
of view. Sit farther back, by that young lady, in 
whose face I have watched the reflection of every 
changing scene; only oblige me by sitting there; and, 
take my word for it, the slips of pasteboard shall 
assume spiritual life, and the bedaubed canvas be- 
come an airy and changeable reflex of what it pur- 
ports to represent.” 

“T know better,” retorts the critic, settling himself 
in his seat, with sullen but self-complacent immovable- 
ness. “And, as for my own pleasure, I shall best con- 
sult it by remaining precisely where I am.” 

The showman bows, and waves his hand; and at the 
signal, as if time and vicissitude had been awaiting 
his permission to move onward, the mimic street be- 
comes alive again. 

Years have rolled over our scene, and converted the 
forest-track into a dusty thoroughfare, which, being 
intersected with lanes and cross-paths, may fairly be 
designated as the Main-street. On the ground-sites of 
many of the log-built sheds, into which the first settlers 
crept for shelter, houses of quaint architecture have 
now risen. ‘These later edifices are built, as you see, 
in one generally accordant style, though with such 
subordinate variety as keeps the beholder’s curiosity 
excited, and causes each structure, like its owner’s char- 
acter, to produce its own peculiar impression. Most 
of them have one huge chimney in the centre, with 
flues so vast that it must have been easy for the witches 
to fly out of them, as they were wont to do, when 
bound on an aerial visit to the Black Man in the forest. 
Around this great chimney the wooden house clusters 
itself, in a whole community of gable-ends, each 
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ascending into its own separate peak; the second story, 
with its lattice-windows, projecting over the first; and 
the door, which is perhaps arched, provided on the out- 
side with an iron hammer, wherewith the visitor’s hand 
may give a thundering rat-a-tat. The timber frame- 
work of these houses, as compared with those of recent 
date, is like the skeleton of an old giant, beside the frail 
bones of a modern man of fashion. Many of them, 
by the vast strength and soundness of their oaken 
substance, have been preserved through a length of 
time which would have tried the stability of brick 
and stone; so that, in all the progressive decay and 
continual reconstruction of the street, down to our 
own days, we shall still behold these old edifices occupy- 
ing their long-accustomed sites. For instance, on the 
upper corner of that green lane which shall hereafter 
be North-street, we see the Curwen House, newly 
built, with the carpenters still at work on the roof, 
nailing down the last sheaf of shingles. On the lower 
corner stands another dwelling,—destined, at some 
period of its existence, to be the abode of an unsuccess- 
ful alchemist,—which shall likewise survive to our 
own generation, and perhaps long outlive it. Thus 
through the medium of these patriarchal edifices, 
we have now established a sort of kindred and heredi- 
tary acquaintance with the Main-street. 

Great as is the transformation produced by a short 
term of years, each single day creeps through the 
Puritan settlement sluggishly enough. It shall pass 
before your eyes, condensed into the space of a few 
moments. The gray light of early morning is slowly 
diffusing itself over the scene; and the bellman, whose 
office it is to cry the hour at the street-corners, rings 
the last peal upon his hand-bell, and goes wearily 
homewards, with the owls, the bats, and other crea- 
tures of the night. Lattices are thrust back on their 
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hinges, as if the town were opening its eyes, in the 
summer morning. Forth stumbles the still drowsy 
cow-herd, with his horn; putting which to his lips, it 
emits a bellowing bray, impossible to be represented 
in the picture, but which reaches the pricked-up ears 
of every cow in the settlement, and tells her that the 
-dewy pasture-hour is come. House after house 
awakes, and sends the smoke up curling from its 
chimney, like frosty breath from living nostrils; and 
as those white wreaths of smoke, though impregnated 
with earthy admixtures, climb skyward, so, from each 
dwelling, does the morning worship—its spiritual 
essence bearing up its human imperfection—find its 
way to the Heavenly Father’s throne. 

The breakfast-hour being passed, the inhabitants do 
not, as usual, go to their fields or workshops, but 
remain within doors; or perhaps walk the street, with 
a grave sobriety, yet a disengaged and unburdened 
aspect, that belongs neither to a holiday nor a Sab- 
bath. And, indeed, this passing day is neither, nor is 
it a common week-day, although partaking of all the 
three. It is the Thursday Lecture; an _ institution 
which New England has long ago relinquished, and 
almost forgotten, yet which it would have been better 
to retain, as bearing relations to both the spiritual and 
ordinary life, and bringing each acquainted with 
the other. The tokens of its observance, however, 
which here meet our eyes, are of rather a question- 
able cast. It is, in one sense, a day of public shame; 
the day on which transgressors, who have made them- 
selves liable to the minor severities of the Puritan law, 
receive their reward of ignominy. At this very 
moment, the constable has bound an idle fellow to the 
whipping-post, and is giving him his deserts with a 
cat-o’-nine-tails. Ever since sunrise, Daniel Fairfield 
has been standing on the steps of the meeting-house, 
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with a halter about his neck, which he is condemned 
to wear visibly throughout his lifetime; Dorothy Talby 
is chained to a post at the corner of Prison-lane, with 
the hot sun blazing on her matronly face, and all for 
no other offence than lifting her hand against her hus- 
band; while, through the bars of that great wooden 
cage, in the centre of the scene, we discern either a 
human being or a wild beast, or both in one, whom 
this public infamy causes to roar, and gnash his teeth, 
and shake the strong oaken bars, as if he would break 
forth, and tear in pieces the little children who have 
been peeping at him. Such are the profitable sights 
that serve the good people to while away the earlier 
part of lecture-day. Betimes in the forenoon, a 
traveller—the first traveller that has come hitherward 
this morning—rides slowly into the street, on his pa- 
tient steed. He seems a clergyman; and, as he draws 
near, we recognize the minister of Lynn, who was 
pre-engaged to lecture here, and has been revolving 
his discourse as he rode through the hoary wilderness. 
Behold, now, the whole town thronging into the meet- 
ing-house, mostly with such sombre visages that the 
sunshine becomes little better than a shadow when it 
falls upon them. There go the Thirteen Men, grim 
rulers of a grim community! ‘There goes John 
Massey, the first town-born child, now a youth of 
twenty, whose eye wanders with peculiar interest 
towards that buxom damsel who comes up the steps 
at the same instant. There hobbles Goody Foster, a 
sour and bitter old beldam, looking as if she went 
to curse, and not to pray, and whom many of her 
neighbors suspect of taking an occasional airmg on a 
broomstick. There, too, slinking shamefacedly in, you 
observe that same poor do-nothing and good-for-noth- 
ing whom we saw castigated just now at the whipping- 
post. Last of all, there goes the tithing-man, lugging 
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in a couple of small boys, whom he has caught at play 
beneath God’s blessed sunshine, in a back lane. What 
native of Naumkeag, whose recollections go back more 
than thirty years, does not still shudder at that dark 
ogre of his infancy, who perhaps had long ceased to 
have an actual existence, but still lived in his childish 
belief, in a horrible idea, and in the nurse’s threat, as 
the Tidy Man! 

It will be hardly worth our while to wait two, or it 
may be three, turnings of the hour-glass, for the con- 
clusion of the lecture. Therefore, by my control over 
light and darkness, I cause the dusk, and then the 
starless night, to brood over the street; and summon 
forth again the bellman, with his lantern casting a 
gleam about his footsteps, to pace wearily from corner 
to corner, and shout drowsily the hour to drowsy or 
dreaming ears. Happy are we, if for nothing else, 
yet because we did not live in those days. In truth, 
when the first novelty and stir of spirit had subsided, 
—when the new settlement, between the forest-border 
and the sea, had become actually a little town,—its 
daily life must have trudged onward with hardly 
anything to diversify and enliven it, while also its 
rigidity could not fail to cause miserable distortions of 
the moral nature. Such a life was sinister to the in- 
tellect, and sinister to the heart; especially when one 
generation had bequeathed its religious gloom, and the 
counterfeit of its religious ardor, to the next; for 
these characteristics, as was inevitable, assumed the 
form both of hypocrisy and exaggeration, by being 
inherited from the example and precept of other human 
beings, and not from an original and spiritual source. 
The sons and grandchildren of the first settlers were 
a race of lower and narrower souls than their pro- 
genitors had been. The latter were stern, severe, 
intolerant, but not superstitious, not even fanatical; 
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and endowed, if any men of that age were, with a far- 
seeing worldly sagacity. But it was impossible for 
the succeeding race to grow up, in heaven’s freedom, 
beneath the discipline which their gloomy energy of 
character had established; nor, it may be, have we 
even yet thrown off all the unfavorable influences 
which, among many good ones, were bequeathed to us 
by our Puritan forefathers. Let us thank God for 
having given us such ancestors; and let each suc- 
cessive generation thank him, not less fervently, for 
being one step farther from them in the march of ages. 

“What is all this?” cries the critic. “A sermon? If 
so, it is not in the bill.” 

“Very true,” replies the showman; “and I ask 
pardon of the audience.” 

Look now at the street, and observe a strange peo- 
ple entering it. Their garments are torn and dis- 
ordered, their faces haggard, their figures emaciated; 
for they have made their way hither through pathless 
deserts, suffering hunger and hardship, with no other 
shelter than a hollow tree, the lair of a wild beast, or 
an Indian wigwam. Nor, in the most inhospitable 
and dangerous of such lodging-places, was there half 
the peril that awaits them in this thoroughfare of 
Christian men, with those secure dwellings and warm 
hearths on either side of it, and yonder meeting-house 
as the central object of the scene. ‘These wanderers 
have received from Heaven a gift that, in all epochs 
of the world, has brought with it the penalties of 
mortal suffering and persecution, scorn, enmity, and 
death itself;—a gift that, thus terrible to its pos- 
sessors, has ever been most hateful to all other men, 
since its very existence seems to threaten the over- 
throw of whatever else the toilsome ages have built 
up;—the gift of a new idea. You can discern it in 
them, illuminating their faces—their whole persons, 
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indeed, however earthly and cloddish—with a light 
that inevitably shines through, and makes the startled 
community aware that these men are not as they 
themselves are,—not brethren nor neighbors of their 
thought. Forthwith, it is as if an earthquake rumbled 
through the town, making its vibrations felt at every 
hearth-stone, and especially causing the spire of the 
meeting-house to totter. The Quakers have come. 
We are in peril! See! they trample upon our wise and 
well-established laws in the person of our chief magis- 
trate; for Governor Endicott is passing, now an aged 
man, and dignified with long habits of authority,— 
and not one of the irreverent vagabonds has moved his 
hat. Did you note the ominous frown of the white- 
bearded Puritan governor, as he turned himself about, 
and, in his anger, half-uplifted the staff that has be- 
come a needful support to his old age? Here comes 
old Mr. Norris, our venerable minister. Will they 
doff their hats, and pay reverence to him? No: their 
hats stick fast to their ungracious heads, as if they 
grew there; and—impious varlets that they are, and 
‘worse than the heathen Indians!—they eye our 
reverend pastor with a peculiar scorn, distrust, un- 
belief, and utter denial of his sanctified pretensions, of 
which he himself immediately becomes conscious; the 
more bitterly conscious, as he never knew nor dreamed 
of the like before. 

But look yonder! Can we believe our eyes? A 
Quaker woman, clad in sackcloth, and with ashes on 
her head, has mounted the steps of the meeting-house. 
She addresses the people in a wild, shrill voice,—wild 
and shrill it must be, to suit such a figure,—which 
makes them tremble and turn pale, although they 
crowd open-mouthed to hear her. She is bold against 
established authority; she denounces the priest and his 
steeple-house. Many of her hearers are appalled; 
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some weep; and others listen with a rapt attention, as 
if a living truth had now, for the first time, forced 
its way through the crust of habit, reached their 
hearts, and awakened them to life. This matter must 
be looked to; else we have brought our faith across the 
seas with us in vain; and it had been better that the 
old forest were still standing here, waving its tangled 
boughs, and murmuring to the sky out of its desolate 
recesses, instead of this goodly street, if such blasphe- 
mies be spoken in it. 

So thought the old Puritans. What was their 
mode of action may be partly judged from the spec- 
tacles which now pass before your eyes. Joshua Buf- 
fum is standing in the pillory. Cassandra Southwick 
is led to prison. And there a woman,—it is Ann 
Coleman,—naked from the waist upward, and bound 
to the tail of a cart, is dragged through the Main- 
street at the pace of a brisk walk, while the constable 
follows with a whip of knotted cords. A_ strong- 
armed fellow is that constable; and each time that he 
flourishes his lash in the air, you see a frown wrinkling 
and twisting his brow, and, at the same instant, a smile 
upon his lips. He loves his business, faithful officer. 
that he is, and puts his soul into every stroke, zealous 
to fulfil the injunction of Major Hawthorne’s war- 
rant, in the spirit and to the letter. ‘There came 
down a stroke that has drawn blood! ‘Ten such stripes 
are to be given in Salem, ten in Boston, and ten in 
Dedham; and, with those thirty stripes of blood upon 
her, she is to be driven into the forest. The crimson 
trail goes wavering along the Main-street; but Heaven 
grant that, as the rain of so many years has wept 
upon it, time after time, and washed it all away, so 
there may have been a dew of mercy, to cleanse this 
cruel blood-stain out of the record of the persecutor’s 
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Pass on, thou spectral constable, and betake thee 
to thine own place of torment. Meanwhile, by the 
silent operation of the mechanism behind the scenes, a 
considerable space of time would seem to have lapsed 
over the street. The older dwellings now begin to 
look weather-beaten, through the effect of the many 
eastern storms that have moistened their unpainted 
shingles and clapboards, for not less than forty years. 
Such is the age we would assign to the town, judging 
by the aspect of John Massey, the first town-born 
child, whom his neighbors now call Goodman Massey, 
and whom we see yonder, a grave, almost autumnal- 
looking man, with children of his own about him. To 
the patriarchs of the settlement, no doubt, the Main- 
street is still but an affair of yesterday, hardly more 
antique, even if destined to be more permanent, than 
a path shovelled through the snow. But to the middle- 
aged and elderly men who came hither in childhood 
or early youth, it presents the aspect of a long and 
well-established work, on which they have expended 
the strength and ardor of their life. And the younger 
people, native to the street, whose earliest recollections 
are of creeping over the paternal threshold, and rolling 
on the grassy margin of the track, look at it as one of 
the perdurable things of our mortal state,—as old as 
the hills of the great pasture, or the headland at the 
harbor’s mouth. Their fathers and grandsires tell 
them how, within a few years past, the forest stood 
here, with but a lonely track beneath its tangled 
shade. Vain legend! They cannot make it true and 
real to their conceptions. With them, moreover, the 
Main-street is a street indeed, worthy to hold its way 
with the thronged and stately avenues of cities beyond 
the sea. The old Puritans tell them of the crowds 
that hurry along Cheapside and Fleet-street and the 
Strand, and of the rush of tumultuous life at Temple 
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Bar. They describe London Bridge, itself a street, 
with a row of houses on each side. ‘They speak of the 
vast structure of the Tower, and the solemn grandeur 
of Westminster Abbey. The children listen, and still 
inquire if the streets of London are longer and broader 
than the one before their father’s door; if the Tower 
is bigger than the jail in Prison-lane; if the old Abbey 
will hold a larger congregation than our meeting- 
house. Nothing impresses them, except their own ex- 
perience. 

It seems all a fable, too, that wolves have ever 
prowled here; and not less so, that the Squaw Sachem, 
and the Sagamore her son, once ruled over this region, 
and treated as sovereign potentates with the English 
settlers, then so few and storm-beaten, now so power- 
ful. There stand some school-boys, you observe, in 
a little group around a drunken Indian, himself a 
prince of the Squaw Sachem’s lineage. He brought 
hither some beaver-skins for sale, and has already 
swallowed the larger portion of their price in deadly 
draughts of fire-water. Is there not a touch of pathos 
in that picture? and does it not go far towards telling 
the whole story of the vast growth and prosperity of 
one race, and the fated decay of another?—the chil- 
dren of the stranger making game of the great Squaw 
Sachem’s grandson! 

But the whole race of red men have not vanished 
with that wild princess and her posterity. ‘This march 
of soldiers along the street betokens the breaking out 
of King Philip’s war; and these young men, the flower 
of Essex, are on their way to defend the villages on 
the Connecticut; where, at Bloody Brook, a terrible 
blow shall be smitten, and hardly one of that gallant 
band be left alive. And there, at that stately mansion, 
with its three peaks in front, and its two little peaked 
towers, one on either side of the door, we see brave 
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Captain Gardner issuing forth, clad in his embroid- 
ered buff-coat, and his plumed cap upon his head. 
His trusty sword, in its steel scabbard, strikes clank- 
ing on the door-step. See how the people throng to 
their doors and windows, as the cavalier rides past, 
reining his mettled steed so gallantly, and looking so 
- like the very soul and emblem of martial achievement, 
—destined, too, to meet a warrior’s fate, at the des- 
perate assault on the fortress of the Narragansetts! 

“The mettled steed looks like a pig,” interrupts the 
critic, “and Captain Gardner himself like the Devil, 
though a very tame one, and on a most diminutive 
scale.” 

“Sir, sir!” cries the persecuted showman, losing all 
patience,—for, indeed, he had particularly prided him- 
self on these figures of Captain Gardner and his 
horse,—“I see that there is no hope of pleasing you. 
Pray, sir, do me the favor to take back your money, 
and withdraw!” 

“Not I!” answers the unconscionable critic. “I am 
just beginning to get interested in the matter. Come! 
turn your crank, and grind out a few more of these 
fooleries!” 

The showman rubs his brow impulsively, whisks the 
little rod with which he points out the notabilities 
of the scene,—but, finally, with the inevitable acqui- 
escence of all public servants, resumes his composure, 
and goes on. 

Pass onward, onward, Time! Build up new houses 
here, and tear down thy works of yesterday, that have 
already the rusty moss upon them! Summon forth 
the minister to the abode of the young maiden, and 
bid him unite her to the joyful bridegroom! Let 
the youthful parents carry their first-born to the meet- 
ing-house, to receive the baptismal rite! Knock at 
the door, whence the sable line of the funeral is next 
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to issue! Provide other successive generations of men, 
to trade, talk, quarrel, or walk in friendly intercourse 
along the street, as their fathers did before them! 
Do all thy daily and accustomed business, Father 
Time, in this thoroughfare, which thy footsteps, for so 
many years, have now made dusty! But here, at last, 
thou leadest along a procession which, once witnessed, 
shall appear no more, and be remembered only as a 
hideous dream of thine, or a frenzy of thy old brain. 

“Turn your crank, I say,” bellows the remorseless 
critic, “and grind it out, whatever it be, without 
further preface!” 

The showman deems it best to comply. 

Then, here comes the worshipful Captain Curwen, 
sheriff of Essex, on horseback, at the head of an 
armed guard, escorting a company of condemned 
prisoners from the jail to their place of execution on 
Gallows Hill. The witches! There is no mistaking 
them! The witches! As they approach up Prison- 
lane, and turn into the Main-street, let us watch their 
faces, as if we made a part of the pale crowd that 
presses so eagerly about them, yet shrinks back with 
such shuddering dread, leaving an open passage be- 
twixt a dense throng on either side. Listen to what 
the people say. 

There is old George Jacobs, known hereabouts these 
sixty years, as a man whom we thought upright in all 
his way of life, quiet, blameless, a good husband before 
his pious wife was summoned from the evil to come, 
and a good father to the children whom she left him. 
Ah! but when that blessed woman went to heaven, 
George Jacobs’s heart was empty, his hearth lonely, 
his life broken up; his children were married, and be- 
took themselves to habitations of their own; and 
Satan, in his wanderings up and down, beheld this 
forlorn old man, to whom life was a _ sameness 
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and a weariness, and found the way to tempt him. 
So the miserable sinner was prevailed with to mount 
into the air, and career among the clouds; and he is 
proved to have been present at a witch-meeting as far 
off as Falmouth, on the very same night that his next 
neighbors saw him, with his rheumatic stoop, going in 
at his own door. There is John Willard, too; an 
honest man we thought him, and so shrewd and active 
in his business, so practical, so intent on every-day 
affairs, so constant at his little place of trade, where 
he bartered English goods for Indian corn and all 
kinds of country produce! How could such a man 
find time, or what could put it into his mind, to leave 
his proper calling, and become a wizard? It is a 
mystery, unless the Black Man tempted him with 
great heaps of gold. See that aged couple—a sad 
sight, truly,—John Proctor, and his wife Elizabeth. 
If there were two old people in all the County of 
Essex who seemed to have led a true Christian life, 
and to be treading hopefully the little remnant of 
their earthly path, it was this very pair. Yet have we 
heard it sworn, to the satisfaction of the worshipful 
Chief-justice Sewell, and all the court and jury, that 
Proctor and his wife have shown their withered faces 
at children’s bedsides, mocking, making mouths, and 
affrighting the poor little innocents in the night-time. 
They, or their spectral appearances, have stuck pins 
into the afflicted ones, and thrown them into deadly 
fainting-fits with a touch, or but a look. And, while 
we supposed the old man to be reading the Bible to 
his old wife,—she meanwhile knitting in the chimney- 
corner,—the pair of hoary reprobates have whisked 
up the chimney, both on one broomstick, and flown 
away to a witch-communion, far into the depths of the 
chill, dark forest. How foolish! Were it only for 
fear of rheumatic pains in their old bones, they had 
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better have stayed at home. But away they went; 
and the laughter of their decayed, cackling voices has 
been heard at midnight, aloft in the air. Now, in 
the sunny noontide, as they go tottering to the gallows, 
it is the Devil’s turn to laugh. 

Behind these two,—who help one another along, and 
seem to be comforting and encouraging each other, 
in a manner truly pitiful, if it were not a sin to pity 
the old witch and wizard,—behind them comes a 
woman, with a dark, proud face that has been beauti- 
ful, and a figure that is still majestic. Do you know 
her? It is Martha Carrier, whom the Devil found in 
a humble cottage, and looked into her discontented 
heart, and saw pride there, and tempted her with his 
promise that she should be Queen of Hell. And now, 
with that lofty demeanor, she is passing to her king- 
dom, and, by her unquenchable pride, transforms this 
escort of shame into a triumphal procession, that shall 
attend her to the gates of her infernal palace, and 
seat her upon the fiery throne. Within this hour, she 
shall assume her royal dignity. 

Last of the miserable train comes a man clad in 
black, of small stature and a dark complexion, with a 
clerical band about his neck. Many a time, in the 
years gone by, that face has been uplifted heaven- 
ward from the pulpit of the Kast Meeting-house, when 
the Rev. Mr. Burroughs seemed to worship God. 
What!—he? The holy man!—the learned!—the wise! 
How has the Devil tempted him? His fellow-crimi- 
nals, for the most part, are obtuse, uncultivated crea- 
tures, some of them scarcely half-witted by nature, and 
others greatly decayed in their intellects through age. 
They were an easy prey for the destroyer. Not so 
with this George Burroughs, as we judge by the in- 
ward light which glows through his dark countenance, 
and, we might almost say, glorifies his figure, in spite 
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of the soil and haggardness of long imprisonment,— 
in spite of the heavy shadow that must fall on him, 
while death is walking by his side. What bribe could 
Satan offer rich enough to tempt and overcome this 
man? Alas! it may have been in the very strength of 
his high and searching intellect that the T’empter 
found the weakness which betrayed him. He yearned 
for knowledge; he went groping onward into a world 
of mystery; at first, as the witnesses have sworn, he 
summoned up the ghosts of his two dead wives, and 
talked with them of matters beyond the grave; and, 
when their responses failed to satisfy the intense and 
sinful craving of his spirit, he called on Satan, and was 
heard. Yet,—to look at him,—who, that had not 
known the proof, could believe him guilty? Who 
would not say, while we see him offering comfort to 
the weak and aged partners of his horrible crime,— 
while we hear his ejaculations of prayer, that seem to 
bubble up out of the depths of his heart, and fly 
heavenward, unawares,—while we behold a radiance 
brightening on his features as from the other world, 
which is but a few steps off,—who would not say, that, 
over the dusty track of the Main-street, a Christian 
saint is now going to a martyr’s death? May not the 
Arch Fiend have been too subtle for the court and 
jury, and betrayed them—laughing in his sleeves the 
while—into the awful error of pouring out sanctified 
blood as an acceptable sacrifice upon God’s altar? 
Ah no! for listen to wise Cotton Mather, who, as he 
sits there on his horse, speaks comfortably to the 
perplexed multitude, and tells them that all has been 
religiously and justly done, and that Satan’s power 
shall this day receive its death-blow in New England. 

Heaven grant it be so!—the great scholar must be 
right; so lead the poor creatures to their death! Do 
you see that group of children and half-grown girls, 
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and, among them, an old, hag-like Indian woman, 
Tituba by name? Those are the Afflicted Ones. Be- 
hold, at this very instant, a proof of Satan’s power 
and malice! Mercy Parris, the minister’s daughter, 
has been smitten by a flash of Martha Carrier’s eye, 
and falls down in the street, writhing with horrible 
spasms and foaming at the mouth, like the possessed 
one spoken of in Scripture. Hurry on the accursed 
witches to the gallows, ere they do more mischief !— 
ere they fling out their withered arms, and scatter 
pestilence by handfuls among the crowd!—ere, as their 
parting legacy, they cast a blight over the land, so 
that henceforth it may bear no fruit nor blade of grass, 
and be fit for nothing but a sepulchre for their un- 
hallowed carcasses! So, on they go; and old George 
Jacobs has stumbled, by reason of his infirmity; but 
Goodman Proctor and his wife lean on one another, 
and walk at a reasonably steady pace, considering 
their age. Mr. Burroughs seems to administer counsel 
to Martha Carrier, whose face and mien, methinks, 
are milder and humbler than they were. Among the 
multitude, meanwhile, there is horror, fear, and dis- 
trust; and friend looks askance at friend, and the hus- 
band at his wife, and the wife at him, and even the 
mother at her little child; as if in every creature 
that God has made they suspected a witch, or dreaded 
an accuser. Never, never again, whether in this or 
any other shape, may Universal Madness riot in the 
Mait-street! 

I perceive in your eyes, my indulgent spectators, the 
criticism which you are too kind to utter. ‘These 
scenes, you think, are all too sombre. So, indeed, they 
are; but the blame must rest on the sombre spirit of 
our forefathers, who wove their web of life with hardly 
a single thread of rose-color or gold, and not on me, 
who have a tropic-love of sunshine, and would gladly 
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gild all the world with it, if I knew where to find so 
much. ‘That you may believe me, I will exhibit one of 
the only class of scenes, so far as my investigation has 
taught me, in which our ancestors were wont to steep 
their tough old hearts in wine and strong drink, and 
indulge an outbreak of grisly jollity. 

Here it comes, out of the same house whence we saw 
brave Captain Gardner go forth to the wars. What! 
A coffin, borne on men’s shoulders, and six aged 
gentlemen as pall-bearers, and a long train of mourn- 
ers, with black gloves and black hat-bands, and every- 
thing black, save a white handkerchief in each mourn- 
er’s hand, to wipe away his tears withal. Now, my 
kind patrons, you are angry with me. You were bid- 
den to a bridal-dance, and find yourselves walking in 
a funeral procession. Even so; but look back through 
all the social customs of New England, in the first 
century of her existence, and read all her traits of 
character; and if you find one occasion, other than a 
funeral feast, where jollity was sanctioned by uni- 
versal practice, I will set fire to my puppet-show with- 
out another word. These are the obsequies of old 
Governor Bradstreet, the patriarch and survivor of the 
first settlers, who, having intermarried with the Widow 
Gardner, is now resting from his labors, at the great 
age of ninety-four. The white-bearded corpse, which 
was his spirit’s earthly garniture, now lies beneath 
yonder coffin-lid. Many a cask of ale and cider is 
on tap, and many a draught of spiced wine and aqua- 
vite has been quaffed. Else why should the bearers 
stagger, as they tremulously uphold the coffin?—and 
the aged pall-bearers, too, as they strive to walk 
solemnly beside it?—and wherefore do the mourners 
tread on one another’s heels?—and why, if we may ask 
without offence, should the nose of the Reverend Mr. 
Noyes, through which he has just been delivering the 
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funeral discourse, glow like a ruddy coal of fire? 
Well, well, old friends! Pass on, with your burden of 
mortality, and lay it in the tomb with jolly hearts. 
People should be permitted to enjoy themselves in 
their own fashion; every man to his taste; but New 
England must have been a dismal abode for the man 
of pleasure, when the only boon-companion was Death! 

Under cover of a mist that has settled over the scene, 
a few years flit by, and escape our notice. As the 
atmosphere becomes transparent, we perceive a de- 
crepit grandsire, hobbling along the street. Do you 
recognize him? We saw him, first, as the baby in 
Goodwife Massey’s arms, when the primeval trees were 
flinging their shadow over Roger Conant’s cabin; we 
have seen him, as the boy, the youth, the man, bear- 
ing his humble part in all the successive scenes, and 
forming the index-figure whereby to note the age of 
his coeval town. And here he is, old Goodman 
Massey, taking his last walk,—often pausing,—often 
leaning over his staff,—and calling to mind whose 
dwelling stood at such and such a spot, and whose field 
or garden occupied the site of those more recent houses. 
He can render a reason for all the bends and devi- 
ations of the thoroughfare, which, in its flexible and 
plastic infancy, was made to swerve aside from a 
straight line, in order to visit every settler’s door. 
The Main-street is still youthful; the coeval man is in 
his last age. Soon he will be gone, a patriarch of 
fourscore, yet shall retain a sort of infantine life in 
our local history, as the first town-born child. 

Behold here a change, wrought in the twinkling of 
an eye, like an incident in a tale of magic, even while 
your observation has been fixed upon the scene. ‘The 
Main-street has vanished out of sight. In its stead 
appears a wintry waste of snow, with the sun just 
peeping over it, cold and bright, and tinging the white 
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expanse with the faintest and most ethereal rose- 
color. This is the Great Snow of 1717, famous for 
the mountain-drifts in which it buried the whole coun- 
try. It would seem as if the street, the growth of 
which we have noted so attentively, following it from 
its first phase, as an Indian track, until it reached 
the dignity of sidewalks, were all at once obliterated 
and resolved into a drearier pathlessness than when 
the forest covered it. The gigantic swells and billows 
of the snow have swept over each man’s metes and 
bounds, and annihilated all the visible distinctions of 
human property. So that now, the traces of former 
times and hitherto accomplished deeds being done 
away, mankind should be at liberty to enter on new 
paths, and guide themselves by other laws than here- 
tofore; if, indeed, the race be not extinct, and it be 
worth our while to go on with the march of life, over 
the cold and desolate expanse that lies before us. It 
may be, however, that matters are not so desperate as 
they appear. ‘That vast icicle, glittering so cheerlessly 
in the sunshine, must be the spire of the meeting- 
house, incrusted with frozen sleet. ‘Those great heaps, 
too, which we mistook for drifts, are houses, buried up 
to their eaves, and with their peaked roofs rounded by 
the depth of snow upon them. There, now, comes a 
gush of smoke from what I judge to be the chimney 
of the Ship Tavern;—and another—another—and an- 
other—from the chimneys of other dwellings, where 
fireside comfort, domestic peace, the sports of children, 
and the quietude of age, are living yet, in spite of the 
frozen crust above them. 

But it is time to change the scene. Its dreary 
monotony shall not test your fortitude like one of 
our actual New England winters, which leaves so 
large a blank,—so melancholy a death-spot,—in lives 
so brief that they ought to be all summer-time. Here, 
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at least, I may claim to be ruler of the seasons. One 
turn of the crank shall melt away the snow from the 
Main-street, and show the trees in their full foliage, 
the rose-bushes in bloom, and a border of green grass 
along the sidewalk. There! But what! How! The 
scene will not move. A wire is broken. The street 
continues buried beneath the snow, and the fate of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii has its parallel in this 
catastrophe. 

Alas! my kind and gentle audience, you know not 
the extent of your misfortune. The scenes to come 
were far better than the past. The street itself would 
have been more worthy of pictorial exhibition; the 
deeds of its inhabitants, not less so. And how would 
your interest have deepened, as, passing out of the 
cold shadow of antiquity, in my long and weary 
course, I should arrive within the limits of man’s 
memory, and, leading you at last into the sunshine of 
the present, should give a reflex of the very life that 
is flitting past us! Your own beauty, my fair towns- 
woman, would have beamed upon you out of my 
scene. Not a gentleman that walks the street but 
should have beheld his own face and figure, his gait, 
the peculiar swing of his arm, and the coat that he put 
on yesterday. Then, too,—and it is what I chiefly 
regret,—I had expended a vast deal of light and bril- 
liancy on a representation of the street in its whole 
length, from Buffum’s Corner downward, on the night 
of the grand illumination for General Taylor’s 
triumph. Lastly, I should have given the crank one 
other turn, and have brought out the future, showing 
you who shall walk the Main-street to-morrow, and, 
perchance, whose funeral shall pass through it! 

But these, like most other human purposes, lie un- 
accomplished; and I have only further to say, that 
any lady or gentleman who may feel dissatisfied with 
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the evening’s entertainment shall receive back the ad- 
mission fee at the door. 

“Then give me mine,” cries the critic, stretching out 
his palm. “TI said that your exhibition would prove a 
humbug, and so it has turned out. So, hand over my 
quarter!” 


ETHAN BRAND 
A CHAPTER FROM AN ABORTIVE ROMANCE 


Bartram, the lime-burner, a rough, heavy-looking 
man, begrimed with charcoal, sat watching his kiln, 
at nightfall, while his little son played at building 
houses with the scattered fragments of marble, when, 
on the hillside below them, they heard a roar of 
laughter, not mirthful, but slow, and even solemn, 
like a wind shaking the boughs of the forest. 

“Father, what is that?” asked the little boy, leaving 
his play, and pressing betwixt his father’s knees. 

“OQ, some drunken man, I suppose,” answered the 
lime-burner; “some merry fellow from the bar-room 
in the village, who dared not laugh loud enough within 
doors, lest he should blow the roof of the house off. 
So here he is, shaking his jolly sides at the foot of 
Graylock.” 

“But, father,” said the child, more sensitive than 
the obtuse, middle-aged clown, “he does not laugh 
like a man that is glad. So the noise frightens me!” 

“Don’t be a fool, child!” cried his father, gruffly. 
“You will never make a man, I do believe; there is 
too much of your mother in you. I have known the 
rustling of a leaf startle you. Hark! Here comes 
the merry fellow, now. You shall see that there is 
no harm in him,” 
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Bartram and his little son, while they were talking 
thus, sat watching the same lime-kiln that had been 
the scene of Ethan Brand’s solitary and meditative 
life, before he began his search for the Unpardonable 
Sin. Many years, as we have seen, had now elapsed 
since that portentous night when the Ipra was first 
developed. ‘The kiln, however, on the mountain-side, 
stood unimpaired, and was in nothing changed since 
he had thrown his dark thoughts into the intense glow 
of its furnace, and melted them, as it were, into the 
one thought that took possession of his life. It was 
a rude, round, tower-like structure, about twenty 
feet high, heavily built of rough stones, and with a 
hillock of earth heaped about the larger part of its 
circumference; so that the blocks and fragments of 
marble might be drawn by cart-loads, and thrown in 
at the top. There was an opening at the bottom of 
the tower, like an oven-mouth, but large enough to 
admit a man in a stooping posture, and provided with 
a massive iron door. With the smoke and jets of 
flame issuing from the chinks and crevices of this 
door, which seemed to give admittance into the hill- 
side, it resembled nothing so much as the private 
entrance to the infernal regions, which the shepherds 
of the Delectable Mountains were accustomed to show 
to pilgrims. 

There are many such lime-kilns in that tract of 
country, for the purpose of burning the white marble 
which composes a large part of the substance of 
the hills. Some of them, built years ago, and long 
deserted, with weeds growing in the vacant round 
of the interior, which is open to the sky, and grass 
and wild-flowers rooting themselves into the chinks 
of the stones, look already like relics of antiquity, 
and may yet be overspread with the lichens of cen- 
turies to come. Others, where the lime-burner still 
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feeds his daily and night-long fire, afford points of 
interest to the wanderer among the hills, who seats 
himself on a log of wood or a fragment of marble, 
to hold a chat with the solitary man. It is a lone- 
some, and, when the character is inclined to thought, 
may be an intensely thoughtful occupation; as it 
proved in the case of Ethan Brand, who had mused 
to such strange purpose, in days gone by, while the 
fire in this very kiln was burning. 

The man who now watched the fire was of a dif- 
ferent order, and troubled himself with no thoughts 
save the very few that were requisite to his business. 
At frequent intervals, he flung back the clashing 
weight of the iron door, and, turning his face from 
the insufferable glare, thrust in huge logs of oak, or 
stirred the immense brands with a long pole. Within 
the furnace were seen the curling and riotous flames, 
and the burning marble, almost molten with the in- 
tensity of heat; while without, the reflection of the 
fire quivered on the dark intricacy of the surrounding 
forest, and showed in the foreground a bright and 
ruddy little picture of the hut, the spring beside its 
door, the athletic and coal-begrimed figure of the 
lime-burner, and the half-frightened child, shrinking 
into the protection of his father’s shadow. And when 
again the iron door was closed, then reappeared the 
tender light of the half-full moon, which vainly strove 
to trace out the indistinct shapes of the neighboring 
mountains; and, in the upper sky, there was a flitting 
congregation of clouds, still faintly tinged with the 
rosy sunset, though thus far down into the valley the 
sunshine had vanished long and long ago. : 

The little boy now crept still closer to his father, 
as footsteps were heard ascending the hillside, and a 
human form thrust aside the bushes that clustered 
beneath the trees. 
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“Halloo! who is it?” cried the lime-burner, vexed 
at his son’s timidity, yet half infected by it. “Come 
forward, and show yourself, like a man, or I'll fling 
this chunk of marble at your head!’ 

“You offer me a rough welcome,” said a gloomy 
voice, as the unknown man drew nigh. “Yet I neither 
claim nor desire a kinder one, even at my own fireside.” 

To obtain a distincter view, Bartram threw open the 
iron door of the kiln, whence immediately issued a 
gush of fierce light, that smote full upon the stranger’s 
face and figure. To a careless eye there appeared 
nothing very remarkable in his aspect, which was that 
of a man in a coarse, brown, country-made suit of 
clothes, tall and thin, with the staff and heavy shoes 
of a wayfarer. As he advanced, he fixed his eyes 
—which were very bright—intently upon the bright- 
ness of the furnace, as if he beheld, or expected to 
behold, some object worthy of note within it. 

“Good evening, stranger,” said the lime-burner; 
“whence come you, so late in the day?” 

“T come from my search,” answered the wayfarer; 
“for, at last, it is finished.” 

“Drunk!—or crazy!” muttered Bartram to himself. 
“T shall have trouble with the fellow. The sooner I 
drive him away, the better.” 

The little boy, all in a tremble, whispered to his 
father, and begged him to shut the door of the kiln, 
so that there might not be so much light; for that 
there was something in the man’s face which he was 
afraid to look at, yet could not look away from. And, 
indeed, even the lime-burner’s dull and torpid sense 
began to be impressed by an indescribable some- 
thing in that thin, rugged, thoughtful visage, with the 
grizzled hair hanging wildly about it, and those deeply- 
sunken eyes, which gleamed like fires within the en- 
trance of a mysterious cavern, But, as he closed the 
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door, the stranger turned towards him, and spoke in 
a quiet, familiar way, that made Bartram feel as if 
he were a sane and sensible man, after all. 

“Your task draws to an end, I see,” said he. “This 
marble has already been burning three days. A few 
hours more will convert the stone to lime.” 

“Why, who are you?” exclaimed the lime-burner. 
“Vou seem as well acquainted with my business as 
I am myself.” 

“And well I may be,” said the stranger; “for I 
followed the same craft many a long year, and here, 
too, on this very spot. But you are a new-comer in 
these parts. Did you never hear of Ethan Brand?” 

“The man that went in search of the Unpardonable 
Sin?’ asked Bartram, with a laugh. 

“The same,” answered the stranger. “He has 
found what he sought, and therefore he comes back 
again ”’ 

“What! then you are Ethan Brand himself?” cried 
the lime-burner, in amazement. “I am a new-comer 
here, as you say, and they call it eighteen years since 
you left the foot of Graylock. But, I can tell you, 
the good folks still talk about Ethan Brand, in the 
village yonder, and what a strange errand took him 
away from his lime-kiln. Well, and so you have 
found the Unpardonable Sin?” 

“Kven so!” said the stranger, calmly. 

“Tf the question is a fair one,” proceeded Bartram, 
“where might it be?” 

Ethan Brand laid his finger on his own heart. 

“Here!” replied he. 

And then, without mirth in his countenance, but 
as if moved by an involuntary recognition of the in- 
finite absurdity of seeking throughout the world for 
what was the closest of all things to himself, and look- 
ing into every heart, save his own, for what was 
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hidden in no other breast, he broke into a laugh of 
scorn. It was the same slow, heavy laugh, that had 
almost appalled the lime-burner when it heralded the 
waytarer’s approach. 

The solitary mountain-side was made dismal by it. 
Laughter, when out of place, mistimed, or bursting 
forth from a disordered state of feeling, may be the 
most terrible modulation of the human voice. The 
laughter of one asleep, even if it be a little child,— 
the madman’s laugh,—the wild, screaming laugh of 
a born idiot,—are sounds that we sometimes tremble 
to hear, and would always willingly forget. Poets 
have imagined no utterance of fiends or hobgoblins so 
fearfully appropriate as a laugh. And even the 
obtuse lime-burner felt his nerves shaken, as_ this 
strange man looked inward at his own heart, and burst 
into laughter that rolled away into the night, and 
was indistinctly reverberated among the hills. 

“Joe,” said he to his little son, “scamper down to 
the tavern in the village, and tell the jolly fellows 
there that Ethan Brand has come back, and that he 
has found the Unpardonable Sin!” 

The boy darted away on his errand, to which Ethan 
Brand made no objection, nor seemed hardly to notice 
it. He sat on a log of wood, looking steadfastly at 
the iron door of the kiln. When the child was out 
of sight, and his swift and light footsteps ceased to 
be heard treading first on the fallen leaves, and then 
on the rocky mountain-path, the lime-burner began 
to regret his departure. He felt that the little fel- 
low’s presence had been a barrier between his guest 
and himself, and that he must now deal, heart to 
heart, with a man who, on his own confession, had com- 
mitted the one only crime for which Heaven could 
afford no mercy. That crime, in its indistinct black- 
ness, seemed to overshadow him. ‘The lime-burner’s 
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own sins rose up within him, and made his memory 
riotous with a throng of evil shapes that asserted their 
kindred with the Master Sin, whatever it might be, 
which it was within the scope of man’s corrupted 
nature to conceive and cherish. They were all of one 
family; they went to and fro between his breast and 
Ethan Brand’s, and carried dark greetings from one 
to the other. 

Then Bartram remembered the stories which had 
grown traditionary in reference to this strange man, 
who had come upon him like a shadow of the night, 
and was making himself at home in his old place, after 
so long absence that the dead people, dead and buried 
for years, would have had more right to be at home, 
in any familiar spot, than he. Ethan Brand, it was 
said, had conversed with Satan himself in the lurid 
blaze of this very kiln. The legend had been matter 
of mirth heretofore, but looked grisly now. Accord- 
ing to this tale, before Ethan Brand departed on his 
search, he had been accustomed to evoke a fiend from 
the hot furnace of the lime-kiln, night after night, in 
order to confer with him about the Unpardonable 
Sin; the man and the fiend each laboring to frame 
the image of some mode of guilt which could neither 
be atoned for nor forgiven. And, with the first gleam 
of light upon the mountain-top, the fiend crept in 
at the iron door, there to abide the intensest element 
of fire, until again summoned forth to share in the 
dreadful task of extending man’s possible guilt be- 
yond the scope of Heaven’s else infinite mercy. 

While the lime-burner was struggling with the 
horror of these thoughts, Kthan Brand rose from the 
log, and flung open the door of the kiln. The action 
was in such accordance with the idea in Bartram’s 
mind, that he almost expected to see the Evil One 
issue forth, red-hot from the raging furnace. 


——————— 
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“Hold! hold!” cried he, with a tremulous attempt 
to laugh; for he was ashamed of his fears, although 
they overmastered him. “Don’t, for mercy’s sake, 
bring out your devil now!” 

“Man!” sternly replied Ethan Brand, “what need 
have I of the devil? I have left him behind me, on 
my track. It is with such half-way sinners as you 
that he busies himself. Fear not, because I open 
the door. I do but act by old custom, and am going 
to trim your fire, like a lime-burner, as I was once.” 

He stirred the vast coals, thrust in more wood, and 
bent forward to gaze into the hollow prison-house of 
the fire, regardless of the fierce glow that reddened 
upon his face. The lime-burner sat watching him, 
and half suspected his strange guest of a purpose, 
if not to evoke a fiend, at least to plunge bodily into 
the flames, and thus vanish from the sight of man. 
Ethan Brand, however, drew quietly back, and closed 
the door of the kiln. 

“T have looked,” said he, “into many a human heart 
that was seven times hotter with sinful passions than 
yonder furnace is with fire. But I found not there 
what I sought. No, not the Unpardonable Sin!” 

“What is the Unpardonable Sin?” asked the lime- 
burner; and then he shrank farther from his com- 
panion, trembling lest his question should be answered. 

“Tt is a sin that grew within my own breast,” replied 
Ethan Brand, standing erect, with a pride that dis- 
tinguishes all enthusiasts of his stamp. “A sin that 
grew nowhere else! ‘The sin of an intellect that 
triumphed over the sense of brotherhood with man 
and reverence for God, and sacrificed everything to its 
own mighty claims! The only sin that deserves a 
recompense of immortal agony! Freely, were it to 
do again, would I incur the guilt. Unshrinkingly 
I accept the retribution!” 
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“The man’s head is turned,” muttered the lime- 
burner to himself. “He may be a sinner, like the 
rest of us,—nothing more likely,—but, Vl be sworn, 
he is a madman too.” 

Nevertheless he felt uncomfortable at his situation, 
alone with Ethan Brand on the wild mountain-side, 
and was right glad to hear the rough murmur of 
tongues, and the footsteps of what seemed a pretty 
numerous party, stumbling over the stones and rustling 
through the underbrush. Soon appeared the whole 
lazy regiment that was wont to infest the village 
tavern, comprehending three or four individuals who 
had drunk flip beside the bar-room fire through all 
the winters, and smoked their pipes beneath the stoop 
through all the summers, since Ethan Brand’s de- 
parture. Laughing boisterously, and mingling all 
their voices together in unceremonious talk, they now 
burst into the moonshine and narrow streaks of fire- 
light that illuminated the open space before the lime- 
kiln. Bartram set the door ajar again, flooding 
the spot with light, that the whole company might get 
a fair view of Ethan Brand, and he of them. 

There, among other old acquaintances, was a once 
ubiquitous man, now almost extinct, but whom we were 
formerly sure to encounter at the hotel of every 
thriving village throughout the country. It was the 
stage- agent. The present specimen of the genus was 
a wilted and smoke-dried man, wrinkled “and red- 
nosed, in a smartly-cut, brown, bob-tailed coat, with 
brass buttons, who, for a length of time unknown, had 
kept his desk and corner in the bar-room, and was still 
puffing what seemed to be the same cigar that he had 
lighted twenty years before. He had great fame as a 
dry joker, though, perhaps, less on account of any in- 
trinsic humor than from a certain flavor of brandy- 
toddy and tobacco-smoke, which impregnated all his 
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ideas and expressions, as well as his person. Another 
well-remembered though strangely-altered face was 
that of Lawyer Giles, as people still called him in 
courtesy; an elderly ragamuffin, in his soiled shirt- 
sleeves and tow-cloth trousers. This poor fellow had 
been an attorney, in what he called his better days, a 
sharp practitioner, and in great vogue among the vil- 
lage litigants; but flip, and sling, and toddy, and cock- 
tails, imbibed at all hours, morning, noon, and night, 
had caused him to slide from intellectual to various 
kinds and degrees of bodily labor, till, at last, to adopt 
his own phrase, he slid into a soap-vat. In other 
words, Giles was now a soap-boiler, in a small way. 
He had come to be but the fragment of a human being, 
a part of one foot having been chopped off by an axe, 
and an entire hand torn away by the devilish grip of a 
steam-engine. Yet, though the corporeal hand was 
gone, a spiritual member remained; for, stretching 
forth the stump, Giles steadfastly averred that he felt 
an invisible thumb and fingers with as vivid a sensa- 
tion as before the real ones were amputated. A 
maimed and miserable wretch he was; but one, never- 
theless, whom the world could not trample on, and had 
no right to scorn, either in this or any previous stage 
of his misfortunes, since he had still kept up the cour- 
age and spirit of a man, asked nothing in charity, and 
with his one hand—and that the left one—fought a 
stern battle against want and hostile circumstances. 
Among the throng, too, came another personage, 
who, with certain points of similarity to Lawyer Giles, 
had many more of difference. It was the village 
doctor; a man of some fifty years, whom, at an earlier 
period of his life, we introduced as paying a profes- 
sional visit to Ethan Brand during the latter’s sup- 
posed insanity. He was now a purple-visaged, rude, 
and brutal, yet half-gentlemanly figure, with some- 
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thing wild, ruined, and desperate in his talk, and in 
all the details of his gesture and manners. Brandy 
possessed this man like an evil spirit, and made him as 
surly and savage as a wild beast, and as miserable as 
a lost soul; but there was supposed to be in him such 
wonderful skill, such native gifts of healing, beyond 
any which medical science could impart, that society 
caught hold of him, and would not let him sink out of 
its reach. So, swaying to and fro upon his horse, and 
grumbling thick accents at the bedside, he visited all 
the sick-chambers for miles about among the mountain 
towns, and sometimes raised a dying man, as it were, 
by miracle, or quite as often, no doubt, sent his patient 
to a grave that was dug many a year too soon. The 
doctor had an everlasting pipe in his mouth, and, as 
somebody said, in allusion to his habit of swearing, it 
was always alight with hell-fire. 

These three worthies pressed forward, and greeted 
Ethan Brand each after his own fashion, earnestly in- 
viting him to partake of the contents of a certain black 
bottle, in which, as they averred, he would find some- 
thing far better worth seeking for than the Unpardon- 
able Sin. No mind, which has wrought itself by in- 
tense and solitary meditation into a high state of en- 
thusiasm, can endure the kind of contact with low and 
vulgar modes of thought and feeling to which Ethan 
Brand was now subjected. It made him doubt—and, 
strange to say, it was a painful doubt—whether he 
had indeed found the Unpardonable Sin, and found it 
within himself. The whole question on which he had ex- 
hausted life, and more than life, looked like a delusion. 

“Leave me,” he said, bitterly, “ye brute beasts, that 
have made yourselves so, shrivelling up your souls 
with fiery liquors! I have done with you. Years and 
years ago, I groped into your hearts, and found 
nothing there for my purpose. Get ye gone!” 
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“Why, you uncivil scoundrel,” cried the fierce 
doctor, “is that the way you respond to the kindness 
of your best friends? Then let me tell you the truth. 
You have no more found the Unpardonable Sin than 
yonder boy Joe has. You are but a crazy fellow,— 
I told you so twenty years ago,—neither better nor 
worse than a crazy fellow, and the fit companion of 
old Humphrey, here!” 

He pointed to an old man, shabbily dressed, with 
long white hair, thin visage, and unsteady eyes. For 
some years past this aged person had been wandering 
about among the hil's, inquiring of all travellers whom 
he met for his daughter. The girl, it seemed, had gone 
off with a company of circus-performers; and occasion- 
ally tidings of her came to the village, and fine stories 
were told of her glittering appearance as she rode on 
horse-back in the ring, or performed marvellous feats 
on the tight-rope. . 

The white-haired father now approached Ethan 
Brand, and gazed unsteadily into his face. 

“They tell me you have been all over the earth,” 
said he, wringing his hands with earnestness. “You 
must have seen my daughter, for she makes a grand 
figure in the world, and everybody goes to see her. 
Did she send any word to her old father, or say when 
she was coming back?” 

Ethan Brand’s eye quailed beneath the old man’s. 
That daughter, from whom he so earnestly desired a 
word of greeting, was the Esther of our tale, the very 
girl whom, with such cold and remorseless purpose, 
Ethan Brand had made the subject of a psychological 
experiment, and wasted, absorbed, and perhaps an- 
nihilated her soul, in the process. 

“Ves,” murmured he, turning away from the hoary 
wanderer; “it is no delusion. ‘There is an Unpardon- 


able Sin!” 
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While these things were passing, a: merry scene was 
going forward in the area of cheerful light, beside the 
spring and before the door of the hut. A number of 
the youth of the village, young men and girls, had 
hurried up the hillside, impelled by curiosity to see 
Ethan Brand, the hero of so many a legend familiar to 
their childhood. Finding nothing, however, very re- 
markable in his aspect,—nothing but a sun-burnt way- 
farer, in plain garb and dusty shoes, who sat looking 
into the fire, as if he fancied pictures among the coals, 
—these young people speedily grew tired of observing 
him. As it happened, there was other amusement at 
hand. An old German Jew, travelling with a diorama 
on his back, was passing down the mountain-road to- 
wards the village just as the party turned aside from 
it, and, in hopes of eking out the profits of the day, 
the showman had kept them company to the lime-kiln. 

“Come, old Dutchman,” cried one of the young men, 
“let us see your pictures, if you can swear they are 
worth looking at!” 

“O yes, Captain,” answered the Jew,—whether as a 
matter of courtesy or craft, he styled everybody Cap- 
tainn—“I shall show you, indeed, some very superb 
pictures!” 

So, placing his box in a proper position, he invited 
the young men and girls to look through the glass 
orifices of the machine, and proceeded to exhibit a 
series of the most outrageous scratchings and daub- 
ings, as specimens of the fine arts, that ever an itin- 
erant showman had the face to impose upon his circle 
of spectators. The pictures were worn out, moreover, 
tattered, full of cracks and wrinkles, dingy with 
tobacco-smoke, and otherwise in a most pitiable con- 
dition. Some purported to be cities, public edifices, 
and ruined castles in Europe; others represented Na- 
poleon’s battles and Nelson’s sea-fight; and in the 
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midst of these would be seen a gigantic, brown, hairy 
hand,—which might have been mistaken for the Hand 
of Destiny, though, in truth, it was only the show- 
man’s,—pointing its forefinger to various scenes of the 
conflict, while its owner gave historical illustrations. 
When, with much merriment at its abominable defi- 
ciency of merit, the exhibition was concluded, the 
German bade little Joe put his head into the box. 
Viewed through the magnifying glasses, the boy’s 
round, rosy visage assumed the strangest imaginable 
aspect of an immense Titanic child, the mouth grinning 
broadly, and the eyes and every other feature over- 
flowing with fun at the joke. Suddenly, however, 
that merry face turned pale, and its expression 
changed ‘to horror, for this easily impressed and ex- 
citable child had become sensible that the eye of Ethan 
Brand was fixed upon him through the glass. 

“You make the little man to be afraid, Captain,” 
said the German Jew, turning up the dark and strong 
outline of his visage, from his stooping posture. “But 
look again, and, by chance, I shall cause you to see 
somewhat that is very fine, upon my word!” 

Ethan Brand gazed into the box for an instant, and 
then starting back looked fixedly at the German. 
What had he seen? Nothing apparently; for a curi- 
ous youth, who had peeped in almost at the same 
moment, beheld only a vacant space of canvas. 

“T remember you now,” muttered Ethan Brand to 
the showman. 

“Ah, Captain,” whispered the Jew of Nuremberg, 
with a dark smile, “I find it to be a heavy matter in my 
show-box,—this Unpardonable Sin! By my faith, 
Captain, it has wearied my shoulders, this long day, 
to carry it over the mountain.” 

“Peace,” answered Ethan Brand, sternly, “or get 
thee into the furnace yonder!” 
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The Jew’s exhibition had scarcely concluded, when a 
great, elderly dog,—who seemed to be his own master, 
as no person in the company laid claim to him,—saw 
fit to render himself the object of public notice. 
Hitherto, he had shown himself a very quiet, well-dis- 
posed old dog, going round from one to another, and, 
by way of being sociable, offering his rough head to 
be patted by any kindly hand that would take so much 
trouble. But now, all of a sudden, this grave and 
venerable quadruped, of his own mere motion, and 
without the slightest suggestion from anybody else, be- 
gan to run round after his tail, which, to heighten the 
absurdity of the proceeding, was a great deal shorter 
than it should have been. Never was seen such head- 
long eagerness in pursuit of an object that could not 
possibly be attained; never was heard such a tremen- 
dous outbreak of growling, snarling, barking, and 
snapping,—as if one end of the ridiculous brute’s body 
were at deadly and most unforgivable enmity with the 
other. Faster and faster, round about went the cur; 
and faster and still faster fled the unapproachable 
brevity of his tail; and louder and fiercer grew his yells 
of rage and animosity; until, utterly exhausted, and 
as far from the goal as ever, the foolish old dog ceased 
his performance as suddenly as he had begun it. The 
next moment, he was as mild, quiet, sensible, and re- 
spectable in his deportment as when he first scraped 
acquaintance with the company. 

As may be supposed, the exhibition was greeted 
with universal laughter, clapping of hands, and shouts 
of encore, to which the canine performer responded by 
wagging all that there was to wag of his tail, but 
appeared totally unable to repeat his very successful 
effort to amuse the spectators. 

Meanwhile, Kthan Brand had resumed his seat upon 
the log, and moved, it might be, by a perception of 
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some remote analogy between his own case and that 
of this self-pursuing cur, he broke into the awful laugh, 
which, more than any other token, expressed the condi- 
tion of his inward being. From that moment, the 
merriment of the party was at an end; they stood 
aghast, dreading lest the inauspicious sound should be 
reverberated around the horizon, and that mountain 
would thunder it to mountain, and so the horror be pro- 
longed upon their ears. Then, whispering one to an- 
other that it was late,—that the moon was almost 
down,—that the August night was growing chill,— 
they hurried homewards, leaving the lime-burner and 
little Joe to deal as they might with their unwelcome 
guest. Save for these three human beings, the open 
space on the hillside was a solitude, set in a vast gloom 
of forest. Beyond that darksome verge, the fire-light 
glimmered on the stately trunks and almost black fo- 
liage of pines, intermixed with the lighter verdure of 
sapling oaks, maples, and poplars, while here and there 
lay the gigantic corpses of dead trees, decaying on the 
leaf-strewn soil. And it seemed to little Joe—a timor- 
ous and imaginative child—that the silent forest was 
holding its breath, until some fearful thing should 
happen. 

Ethan Brand thrust more wood into the fire, and 
closed the door of the kiln; then looking over his 
shoulder at the lime-burner and his son, he bade, 
rather than advised, them to retire to rest. 

“For myself, I cannot sleep,” said he. “I have 
matters that it concerns me to meditate upon. I will 
watch the fire, as I used to do in the old time.” 

“And call the devil out of the furnace _ to 
keep you company, I suppose,” muttered Bartram, 
who had been making intimate acquaintance with 
the black bottle above mentioned. “But watch, if you 
like, and call as many devils as you like! For my part, 
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I shall be all the better for a snooze. Come, Joe!” 

As the boy followed his father into the hut, he 
~ Jooked back at the wayfarer, and the tears came into 
his eyes, for his tender spirit had an intuition of the 
bleak and terrible loneliness in which this man had en- 
veloped himself. 

When they had gone, Ethan Brand sat listening 
to the crackling of the kindled wood, and looking at 
the little spirts of fire that issued through the chinks 
of the door. These trifles, however, once so familiar, 
had but the slightest hold of his attention, while deep 
within his mind he was reviewing the gradual but mar- 
vellous change that had been wrought upon him by the 
search to which he had devoted himself. He remem- 
bered how the night dew had fallen upon him,—how 
the dark forest had whispered to him,—how the stars 
had gleamed upon him,—a simple and loving man, 
watching his fire in the years gone by, and ever musing 
as it burned. He remembered with what tenderness, 
with what love and sympathy for mankind, and what 
pity for human guilt and woe, he had first begun to 
contemplate those ideas which afterwards became the 
inspiration of his life; with what reverence he had then 
looked into the heart of man, viewing it as a temple 
originally divine, and, however desecrated, still to be 
held sacred by a brother; with what awful fear he had 
deprecated the success of his pursuit, and prayed that 
the Unpardonable Sin might never be revealed to him. 
Then ensued that vast intellectual development, which, 
in its progress, disturbed the counterpoise between his 
mind and heart. The Idea that possessed his life had 
operated as a means of education; it had gone on 
cultivating his powers to the highest point of which 
they were susceptible; it had raised him from the level 
of an unlettered laborer to stand on a star-lit eminence, 
whither the philosophers of the earth, laden with the 
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lore of universities, might vainly strive to clamber after 
him. So much for the intellect! But where was the 
heart? ‘That, indeed, had withered,—had contracted, 
—had hardened,—had perished! It had ceased to 
partake of the universal throb. He had lost his hold 
of the magnetic chain of humanity. He was no longer 
a brother-man, opening the chambers or the dungeons 
of our common nature by the key of holy sympathy, 
which gave him a right to share in all its secrets; he 
was now a cold observer, looking on mankind as the 
subject of his experiment, and, at length, converting 
man and woman to be his puppets, and pulling the 
wires that moved them to such degrees of crime as were 
demanded for his study. 

Thus Ethan Brand became a fiend. He began to be 
so from the moment that his moral nature had ceased 
to keep the pace of improvement with his intellect. 
And now, as his highest effort and imevitable develop- 
ment,—as the bright and gorgeous flower, and rich, 
delicious fruit of his life’s labor,—he had produced the 
Unpardonable Sin! 

“What more have I to seek? What more to 
achieve?” said Ethan Brand to himself. “My task is 
done, and well done!” 

Starting from the log with a certain alacrity in his 
gait, and ascending the hillock of earth that was raised 
against the stone circumference of the lime-kiln, he 
thus reached the top of the structure. It was a space 
of perhaps ten feet across, from edge to edge, pre- 
senting a view of the upper surface of the immense 
mass of broken marble with which the kiln was heaped. 
All these innumerable blocks and fragments of marble 
were red-hot and vividly on fire, sending up great 
spouts of blue flame, which quivered aloft and danced 
madly, as within a magic circle, and sank and rose 
again, with continual and multitudinous activity. As 
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the lonely man bent forward over this terrible body of 
fire, the blasting heat smote up against his person with 
a breath that, it might be supposed, would have 
scorched and shrivelled him up in a moment. 

Kthan Brand stood erect, and raised his arms on 
high. The blue flames played upon his face, and im- 
parted the wild and ghastly light which alone could 
have suited its expression; it was that of a fiend on the 
verge of plunging into his gulf of intensest torment. 

“O Mother Earth,” cried he, “who art no more my 
mother, and into whose bosom this frame shall never 
be resolved! O mankind, whose brotherhood I have 
cast off, and trampled thy great heart beneath my 
feet! O stars of heaven, that shone on me of old, as if 
to light me onward and upward!—farewell all, and 
forever. Come, deadly element of Fire,—henceforth 
my familiar friend! Kmbrace me, as I do thee!” 

That night the sound of a fearful peal of laughter 
rolled heavily through the sleep of the lime-burner and 
his little son; dim shapes of horror and anguish 
haunted their dreams, and seemed still present in the 
rude hovel, when they opened their eyes to the day- 
light. 

“Up, boy, up!” cried the lime-burner, staring about 
him. “Thank Heaven, the night is gone, at last; and 
rather than pass such another, I would watch my lime- 
kiln, wide awake, for a twelvemonth. This Ethan 
Brand, with his humbug of an Unpardonable Sin, has 
done me no such mighty favor, in taking my place!” 

He issued from the hut, followed by little Joe, who 
kept fast hold of his father’s hand. The early sun- 
shine was already pouring its gold upon the mountain- 
tops; and though the valleys were still in shadow, they 
smiled cheerfully in the promise of the bright day that 
was hastening onward. The village, completely shut 
in by hills, which swelled away gently about it, looked 
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as if it had rested peacefully in the hollow of the great 
hand of Providence. Every dwelling was distinctly 
visible; the little spires of the two churches pointed up- 
wards, and caught a fore-glimmering of brightness 
from the sun-gilt skies upon their gilded weathercocks. 
The tavern was astir, and the figure of the old, smoke- 
dried stage-agent, cigar in mouth, was seen beneath 
the stoop. Old Graylock was glorified with a golden 
cloud upon his head. Scattered likewise over the 
breasts of the surrounding mountains there were heaps 
of hoary mist, in fantastic shapes, some of them far 
down into the valley, others high up towards the sum- 
mits, and still others, of the same family of mist or 
cloud, hovering in the gold radiance of the upper at- 
mosphere. Stepping from one to another of the 
clouds that rested on the hills, and thence to the loftier 
brotherhood that sailed in air, it seemed almost as if a 
mortal man might thus ascend into the heavenly 
regions. Earth was so mingled with sky that it was 
a day-dream to look at it. 

To supply that charm of the familiar and homely, 
which Nature so readily adopts into a scene like this, 
the stage-coach was rattling down the mountain-road, 
and the driver sounded his horn, while echo caught up 
the notes, and intertwined them into a rich and varied 
and elaborate harmony, of which the original per- 
former could lay claim to little share. The great hills 
played a concert among themselves, each contributing 
a strain of airy sweetness. 

Little Joe’s face brightened at once. 

“Dear father,” cried he, skipping cheerily to and fro, 
“that strange man is gone, and the sky and the moun- 
tains all seem glad of it!” 

“Yes,” growled the lime-burner, with an oath, “but 
he has let the fire go down, and no thanks to him if 
five hundred bushels of lime are not spoiled. If I 
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catch the fellow hereabouts again, I shall feel like toss- 
ing him into the furnace!’ 

With his long pole in his hand, he ascended to the 
top of the kin. After a moment’s pause, he called to 
his son. 

“Come up here, Joe!” said he. 

So little Joe ran up the hillock, and stood by his 
father’s side. The marble was all burnt into perfect, 
snow-white lime. But on its surface, in the midst of 
the circle,—snow-white too, and thoroughly converted 
into lime,—lay a human skeleton, in the attitude of a 
person who, after long toil, ies down to long repose. 
Within the ribs—strange to say—was the shape of a 
human heart. 

“Was the fellow’s heart made of marble?” cried 
Bartram, in some perplexity at this phenomenon. 
“At any rate, it is burnt into what looks like special 
good lime, and, taking all the bones together, my kiln 
is half a bushel the richer for him.” 

So saying, the rude lime-burner lifted his pole, and, 
letting it fall upon the skeleton, the relics of Ethan 
Brand were crumbled into fragments. 


A BELL’S BIOGRAPHY 


Hrarken to our neighbor with the iron tongue! 
While I sit musing over my sheet of foolscap, he em- 
phatically tells the hour, in tones loud enough for all 
the town to hear, though doubtless intended only as 
a gentle hint to myself, that I may begin his biography 
before the evening shall be further wasted. Unques- 
tionably, a personage in such an elevated position, and 
making so great a noise in the world, has a fair claim 
to the services of a biographer. He is the representa- 
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tive and most illustrious member of that innumerable 
class, whose characteristic feature is the tongue, and 
whose sole business to clamor for the public good. 
If any of his noisy brethren, in our tongue-governed 
democracy, be envious of the superiority which I have 
assigned him, they have my free consent to hang them- 
selves as high as he. And, for his history, let not the 
reader apprehend an empty repetition of ding-dong- 
bell. He has been the passive hero of wonderful vicis- 
situdes, with which I have chanced to become ac- 
quainted, possibly from his own mouth; while the care- 
less multitude supposed him to be talking merely of the 
time of the day, or calling them to dinner or to church, 
or bidding drowsy people go bedward, or the dead to 
their graves. Many a revolution has it been his fate to 
go through, and invariably with a prodigious uproar. 
And whether or no he have told me his reminiscences, 
this at least is true, that the more I study his deep- 
toned language, the more sense and sentiment and soul 
do I discover in it. 

This bel!—for we may as well drop our quaint per- 
sonification—is of antique French manufacture, and 
the symbol of the cross betokens that it was meant to 
be suspended in the belfry of a Romish place of 
worship. The old people hereabout have a tradition, 
that a considerable part of the metal was supplied by 
a brass cannon, captured in one of the victories of 
Louis the Fourteenth over the Spaniards, and that a 
Bourbon princess threw her golden crucifix into the 
molten mass. It is said, likewise, that a_ bishop 
baptized and blessed the bell, and prayed that a 
heavenly influence might mingle with its tones. 
When all due ceremonies had been performed, the 
Grand Monarque bestowed the gift—than which none 
could resound his beneficence more loudly—on_ the 
Jesuits, who were then converting the American 
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Indians to the spiritual dominion of the Pope. So 
the bell,—our selfsame bell, whose familiar voice we 
may hear at all hours, in the streets,—this very bell 
sent forth its first-born accents from the tower of a 
log-built chapel, westward of Lake Champlain, and 
near the mighty stream of the Saint Lawrence. It 
was called Our Lady’s Chapel of the Forest. The 
peal went forth as if to redeem and consecrate the 
heathen wilderness. The woif growled at the sound, 
as he prowled stealthily through the underbrush; the 
grim bear turned his back, and stalked sullenly away; 
the startled doe leaped up, and led her fawn into a 
deeper solitude. The red men wondered what awful 
voice was speaking amid the wind that roared through 
the tree-tops; and following reverentially its summons, 
the dark-robed fathers blessed them, as they drew 
near the cross-crowned chapel. In a little time, there 
was a crucifix on every dusky bosom. The Indians 
knelt beneath the lowly roof, worshipping in the same 
forms that were observed under the vast dome of Saint 
Peter’s, when the Pope performed high mass in the 
presence of kneeling princes. All the religious festi- 
vals, that awoke the chiming bells of lofty cathedrals, 
called forth a peal from Our Lady’s Chapel of the 
Forest. Loudly rang the bell of the wilderness while 
the streets of Paris echoed with rejoicings for the 
birthday of the Bourbon, or whenever France had 
triumphed on some European battle-field. And the 
solemn woods were saddened with a melancholy knell, 
as often as the thick-strewn leaves were swept away 
from the virgin soil for the burial of an Indian chief. 

Meantime, the bells of a hostile people and a hostile 
faith were ringing on Sabbaths and lecture-days, at 
Boston and other Puritan towns. heir echoes died 
away hundreds of miles southeastward of Our Lady’s 
Chapel. But scouts had threaded the pathless desert 
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that lay between, and, from behind the huge tree- 
trunks, perceived the Indians assembling at the sum- 
mons of the bell. Some bore flaxen-haired scalps at 
their girdles, as if to lay those bloody trophies on Our 
Lady’s altar. It was reported, and believed, all 
through New England, that the Pope of Rome and 
the King of France had established this little chapel in 
the forest for the purpose of stirring up the red men 
to a crusade against the English settlers. The latter 
took energetic measures to secure their religion and 
their lives. On the eve of an especial fast of the 
Romish Church, whiie the bell tolled dismally, and the 
priests were chanting a doleful stave, a band of New 
England rangers rushed from the surrounding woods. 
Fierce shouts, and the report of musketry, pealed sud- 
denly within the chapel. ‘The ministering priests 
threw themselves before the altar, and were slain even 
on its steps. If, as antique traditions tell us, no grass 
will grow where the blood of martyrs has been shed, 
there should be a barren spot, to this very day, on the 
site of that desecrated altar. 

While the blood was still plashing from step to step, 
the leader of the rangers seized a torch, and applied it 
to the drapery of the shrine. ‘The flame and smoke 
arose, as from a burnt-sacrifice, at once illuminating 
and obscuring the whole interior of the chapel,—now 
hiding the dead priests in a sable shroud, now revealing 
them and their slayers in one terrific glare. Some al- 
ready wished that the altar-smoke could cover the deed 
from the sight of Heaven. But one of the rangers— 
a man of sanctified aspect, though his hands were 
bloody—approached the captain. 

“Sir,” said he, “our village meeting-house lacks a 
bell, and hitherto we have been fain to summon the 
good people to worship by beat of drum. Give me, I 
pray you, the bell of this popish chapel, for the sake 
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of the godly Mr. Rogers, who doubtless hath remem- 
bered us in the prayers of the congregation ever since 
we began our march. Who can tell what share of this 
night’s good success we owe to that holy man’s 
wrestling with the Lord?” 

“Nay, then,” answered the captain, “if good Mr. 
Rogers hath holpen our enterprise, it is right that he 
should share the spoil. Take the bell and welcome, 
Deacon Lawson, if you will be at the trouble of carry- 
ing it home. Hitherto it hath spoken nothing but 
papistry, and that too in the French or Indian gibber- 
ish; but I warrant me, if Mr. Rogers consecrate it 
anew, it will talk like a good English and Protestant 
bell.” 

So Deacon Lawson and half a score of his townsmen 
took down the bell, suspended it on a pole, and bore it 
away on their sturdy shoulders, meaning to carry it to 
the shore of Lake Champlain, and thence homeward 
by water. Far through the woods gleamed the flames 
of Our Lady’s Chapel, flinging fantastic shadows from 
the clustered foliage, and glancing on brooks that 
had never caught the sunlight. As the rangers trav- 
ersed the midnight forest, staggering under their 
heavy burden, the tongue of the bell gave many a tre- 
mendous stroke,—clang, clang, clang!—a most doleful 
sound, as if it were tolling for the slaughter of the 
priests and the ruin of the chapel. Little dreamed 
Deacon Lawson and his townsmen that it was their 
own funeral knell. A war-party of Indians had heard 
the report of musketry, and seen the blaze of the 
chapel, and now were on the track of the rangers, sum- 
moned to vengeance by the bell’s dismal murmurs. In 
the midst of a deep swamp they made a sudden onset on 
the retreating foe. Good Deacon Lawson battled 
stoutly, but had his skull cloven by a tomahawk, and 
sank into the depths of the morass, with the ponderous 
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bell above him. And, for many a year thereafter, our 
hero’s voice was heard no more on earth, neither at the 
hour of worship, nor at festivals, nor funerals. 

And is he still buried in that unknown grave? 
Scarcely so, dear reader. Hark! How plainly we 
hear him at this moment, the spokesman of Time, pro- 
claiming that it is nine o’clock at night! We may there- 
fore conclude that some happy chance has restored him 
to upper air. 

But there lay the bell, for many silent years; and 
the wonder is, that he did not lie silent there a century, 
or perhaps a dozen centuries, till the world should have 
forgotten, not only his voice, but the voices of the 
whole brotherhood of bells. How would the first 
accent of his iron tongue have startled his resurrection- 
ists! But he was not fated to be a subject of discus- 
sion among the antiquaries of far posterity. Near the 
close of the Old French War, a party of New England 
axe-men, who preceded the march of Colonel Brad- 
street toward Lake Ontario, were building a bridge of 
logs through a swamp. Plunging down a stake, one 
of these pioneers felt it graze against some hard, 
smooth substance. He called his comrades, and, by 
their united efforts, the top of the bell was raised to 
the surface, a rope made fast to it, and thence passed 
over the horizontal limb of a tree. Heave-oh! up they 
hoisted their prize, dripping with moisture, and fes- 
tooned with verdant water-moss. As the base of the 
bell emerged from the swamp, the pioneers perceived 
that a skeleton was clinging with its bony fingers to the 
clapper, but immediately relaxing its nerveless grasp, 
sank back into the stagnant water. ‘The bell then gave 
forth a sullen clang. No wonder that he was in haste 
to speak, after holding his tongue for such a length of 
time! The pioneers shoved the bell to and fro, thus 
ringing a loud and heavy peal, which echoed widely 
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through the forest, and reached the ears of Colonel 
Bradstreet, and his three thousand men. The soldiers 
paused on their march; a feeling of religion, mingled 
with home-tenderness, overpowered their rude hearts; 
each seemed to hear the clangor of the old church-bell, 
which had been familiar to him from infancy, and had 
tolled at the funerals of all his forefathers. By what 
magic had that holy sound strayed over the wide- 
murmuring ocean, and become audible amid the clash 
of arms, the loud crashing of the artillery over the 
rough wilderness-path, and the melancholy roar of the 
wind among the boughs? 

The New-Englanders hid their prize in a shadowy 
nook, betwixt a large gray stone and the earthy roots 
of an overthrown tree; and when the campaign was 
ended, they conveyed our friend to Boston, and put 
him up at auction on the sidewalk of King Street. 
He was suspended, for the nonce, by a block and 
tackle, and being swung backward and forward, gave 
such loud and clear testimony to his own merits, that 
the auctioneer had no need to say a word. The highest 
bidder was a rich old representative from our town, 
who piously bestowed the bell on the meeting-house 
where he had been a worshipper for half a century. The 
good man had his reward. By a strange coincidence, 
the very first duty of the sexton, after the bell had 
been hoisted into the belfry, was to toll the funeral 
knell of the donor. Soon, however, those doleful 
echoes were drowned by a triumphant peal for the sur- 
render of Quebec. 

Ever since that period, our hero has occupied the 
same elevated station, and has put in his word on all 
matters of public importance, civil, military, or re- 
ligious. On the day when Independence was first pro- 
claimed in the street beneath, he uttered a peal which 
many deemed ominous and fearful, rather than tri- 
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umphant. But he has told the same story these sixty 
years, and none mistake his meaning now. When 
Washington, in the fulness of his glory, rode through 
our flower-strewn streets, this was the tongue that bade 
the Father of his Country welcome! Again the same 
voice was heard, when La Fayette came to gather in 
his half-century’s harvest of gratitude. Meantime, 
vast changes have been going on below. His voice, 
which once floated over a little provincial seaport, is 
now reverberated between brick edifices, and strikes 
the ear amid the buzz and tumult of a city. On the 
Sabbaths of olden time, the summons of the bell was 
obeyed by a picturesque and varied throng; stately 
gentlemen in purple velvet coats, embroidered waist- 
coats, white wigs and gold-laced hats, stepping with 
grave. courtesy beside ladies in flowered satin 
gowns, and hoop-petticoats of majestic circumference; 
while behind followed a liveried slave or bondsman, 
bearing the psalm-book, and a stove for his mistress’ 
feet. The commonalty, clad in homely garb, gave 
precedence to their betters at the door of the meeting- 
house, as if admitting that there were distinctions be- 
tween them, even in the sight of God. Yet, as their 
coffins were borne one after another through the street, 
the bell has tolled a requiem for all alike. What mat- 
tered it, whether or no there were a silver scutcheon on 
the coffin-lid? “Open thy bosom, Mother Earth!’ 
Thus spake the bell. “Another of thy children is 
coming to his long rest. Take him to thy bosom, and 
let him slumber in peace.” Thus spake the bell, and 
Mother Earth received her child. With the selfsame 
tones will the present generation be ushered to the 
embraces of their mother; and Mother Earth will still 
receive her children. Is not thy tongue a-weary, 
mournful talker of two centuries? O funeral bell! 
wilt thou never be shattered with thine own melancholy 
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- strokes? Yea, and a trumpet-call shall arouse the 


sleepers, whom thy heavy clang could awake no more! 

Again,—again, thy voice, reminding me that I am 
wasting the “midnight oil.” In my lonely fantasy, I 
can scarce believe that other mortals have caught the 
sound, or that it vibrates elsewhere than in my secret 
soul. But to many hast thou spoken. Anxious men 
have heard thee on their sleepless pillows, and _be- 
thought themselves anew of to-morrow’s care. In a 
brief interval of wakefulness, the sons of toil have 
heard thee, and say, “Is so much of our quiet slumber 
spent?—is the morning so near at hand?” Crime has 
heard thee, and mutters, “Now is the very hour!” 
Despair answers thee, “Thus much of this weary life 
is gone!” The young mother, on her bed of pain and 
ecstasy, has counted thy echoing strokes, and dates 
from them her first-born’s share of life and immortal- 
ity. The bridegroom and the bride have listened, and 
feel that their night of rapture flits like a dream away. 
Thine accents have fallen faintly on the ear of the 
dying man, and warned him that, ere thou speakest 
again, his spirit shall have passed whither no voice of 
time can ever reach. Alas for the departing traveller, 
if thy voice—the voice of fleeting time—have taught 
him no lessons for Eternity! 


SYLPH ETHEREGE 


On a bright summer evening, two persons stood among 
the shrubbery of a garden, stealthily watching a young 
girl, who sat in the window-seat of a neighboring man- 
sion. One of these unseen observers, a gentleman, was 
youthful, and had an air of high breeding and refine- 
ment, and a face marked with intellect, though other- 
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wise of unprepossessing aspect. His features wore 
even an ominous, though somewhat mirthful expres- 
sion, while he pointed his long forefinger at the girl, 
and seemed to regard her as a creature completely 
within the scope of his influence 

“The charm works!’ said he, in a low, but emphatic 
whisper. 

“Do you know, Edward Hamilton,—since so you 
choose to be named,—do you know,” said the lady be- 
side him, “that I have almost a mind to break the spell 
at once? What if the lesson should prove too severe! 
True, if my ward could be thus laughed out of her fan- 
tastic nonsense, she might be the better for it through 
life. But then, she is such a delicate creature! And, 
besides, are you not ruining your own chance, by put- 
ting forward this shadow of a rival?” 

“But will he not vanish into thin air, at my bidding?” 
rejoined Edward Hamilton. ‘Let the charm work!” 

The girl’s slender and sylph-like figure, tinged with 
radiance from the sunset clouds, and overhung with 
the rich drapery of the silken curtains, and set within 
the deep frame of the window, was a perfect picture; or, 
rather, it was like the original loveliness in a painter’s 
fancy, from which the most finished picture is but an 
imperfect copy. Though her occupation excited so 
much interest in the two spectators, she was merely 
gazing at a miniature which she held in her hand, en- 
eased in white satin and red morocco; nor did there 
appear to be any other cause for the smile of mockery 
and malice with which Hamilton regarded her. 

“The charm works!” muttered he again. “Our 
pretty Sylvia’s scorn will have a dear retribution!” 

At this moment the girl raised her eyes, and, instead 
of the life-like semblance of the miniature, beheld the 
ill-omened shape of Edward Hamilton, who now 
stepped forth from his concealment in the shrubbery. 


2% 
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Sylvia Etherege was an orphan girl, who had spent 
her life, till within a few months past, under the guard- 
ianship, and in the secluded dwelling of an old bach- 
elor uncle. While yet in her cradle, she had been the 
destined bride of a cousin, who was no less passive in 
the betrothal than herself. Their future union had 
been projected, as the means of uniting two rich 
estates, and was rendered highly expedient, if not 
indispensable, by the testamentary dispositions of the 
parents on both sides. Edgar Vaughan, the promised 
bridegroom, had been bred from infancy in Europe, 
and had never seen the beautiful girl whose heart he 
was to claim as his inheritance. But already, for 
several years, a correspondence had been kept up be- 
tween the cousins, and had produced an intellectual 
intimacy, though it could but imperfectly acquaint 
them with each other’s character. 

Sylvia was shy, sensitive, and fanciful; and her 
guardian’s secluded habits had shut her out from even 
so much of the world as is generally open to maidens 
of her age. She had been left to seek associates and 
friends for herself in the haunts of imagination, and 
to converse with them, sometimes in the language of 
dead poets, oftener in the poetry of her own mind. 
The companion whom she chiefly summoned up was 
the cousin with whose idea her earliest thoughts had 
been connected. She made a vision of Edgar Vaughan, 
and tinted it with stronger hues than a mere fancy-pic- 
ture, yet graced it with so many bright and delicate 
perfections, that her cousin could nowhere have encoun- 
tered so dangerous a rival. 'To this shadow she cher- 
ished « romantic fidelity. With its airy presence 
sitting by her side, or gliding along her favorite paths, 
the loneliness of her young life was blissful; her heart 
was satisfied with love, while yet its virgin purity was 
untainted by the earthliness that the touch of a real 
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lover would have left there. Edgar Vaughan seemed 
to be conscious of her character; for, in his letters, he 
gave her a name that was happily appropriate to the 
sensitiveness of her disposition, the delicate peculiarity 
of her manners, and the ethereal beauty both of her 
mind and person. Instead of Sylvia, he called her 
Sylph,—with the prerogative of a cousin and a lover, 
—his dear Sylph Etherege. 

When Sylvia was seventeen, her guardian died, and 
she passed under the care of Mrs. Grosvenor, a lady 
of wealth and fashion, and Sylvia’s nearest relative, 
though a distant one. While an inmate of Mrs. Gros- 
venor’s family, she still preserved somewhat of her life- 
long habits of seclusion, and shrank from a too familiar 
intercourse with those around her. Still, too, she was 
faithful to her cousin, or to the shadow which bore his 
name. 

The time drew near when Edgar Vaughan, whose 
educaticn had been completed by an extensive range of 
travel, was to revisit the soil of his nativity. Ed- 
ward Hamilton, a young gentleman, who had been 
Vaughan’s companion, both in his studies and rambles, 
had already recrossed the Atlantic, bringing letters to 
Mrs. Grosvenor and Sylvia Etherege. These creden- 
tials insured him an earnest welcome, which, however, 
on Sylvia’s part, was not followed by personal partial- 
ity, or even the regard that seemed due to her cousin’s 
most intimate friend. As she herself could have 
assigned no cause for her repugnance, it might be 
termed instinctive. Hamilton’s person, it is true, was 
the reverse of attractive, especially when beheld for the 
first time. Yet, in the eyes of the most fastidious 
judges, the defect of natural grace was compensated 
by the polish of his manners, and by the intellect 
which so often gleamed through his dark features. 
Mrs. Grosvenor, with whom he immediately became a 
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prodigious favorite, exerted herself to overcome Sylvia’s 
dislike. But, in this matter, her ward could neither be 
reasoned with nor persuaded. The presence of Edward 
Hamilton was sure to render her cold, shy, and distant, 
abstracting all the vivacity from her deportment, as if 
a cloud had come betwixt her and the sunshine. 

The simplicity of Sylvia’s demeanor rendered it easy 
for so keen an observer as Hamilton to detect her feel- 
ings. Whenever any slight circumstance made him 
sensible of them, a smile might be seen to flit over the 
young man’s sallow visage. None, that had once be- 
held this smile, were in any danger of forgetting it; 
whenever they recalled to memory the features of Ed- 
ward Hamilton, they were always duskily illumi- 
nated by this expression of mockery and malice. 

In a few weeks after Hamilton’s arrival, he pre- 
sented to Sylvia Etherege a miniature of her cousin, 
which, as he informed her, would have been delivered 
sooner, but was detained with a portion of his baggage. 
This was the miniature in the contemplation of which 
we beheld Sylvia so absorbed, at the commencement of 
our story. Such, in truth, was too often the habit of 
the shy and musing girl. The beauty of the pictured 
countenance was almost too perfect to represent a 
human creature, that had been born of a fallen 
and world-worn race, and had lived to manhood amid 
ordinary troubles and enjoyments, and must become 
wrinkled with age and care. It seemed too bright for 
a thing formed of dust, and doomed to crumble into 
dust again. Sylvia feared that such a being would be 
too refined and delicate to love a simple girl like her. 
Yet, even while her spirit drooped with that apprehen- 
sion, the picture was but the masculine counterpart of 
Sylph Etherege’s sylph-like beauty. There was that 
resemblance between her own face and the miniature 
which is said often to exist between lovers whom 
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Heaven has destined for each other, and which, in this 
instance, might be owing to the kindred blood of the 
two parties. Sylvia felt, indeed, that there was some- 
thing familiar in the countenance, so like a friend did 
the eyes smile upon her, and seem to imply a knowl- 
edge of her thoughts. She could account for this im- 
pression only by supposing that, in some of her day- 
dreams, imagination had conjured up the true simili- 
tude of her distant and unseen lover. 

But now could Sylvia give a brighter semblance of 
reality to those day-dreams. Clasping the miniature 
to her heart, she could summon forth, from that 
haunted cell of pure and blissful fantasies, the life-like 
shadow, to roam with her in the moonlight garden. 
Even at noontide it sat with her in the arbor, when 
the sunshine threw its broken flakes of gold into the 
clustering shade. The effect upon her mind was 
hardly less powerful than if she had actually listened 
to, and reciprocated, the vows of Edgar Vaughan; for, 
though the illusion never quite deceived her, yet the 
remembrance was as distinct as of a remembered 
interview. ‘Those heavenly eyes gazed forever into her 
soul, which drank at them as at a fountain, and was 
disquieted if reality threw a momentary cloud between. 
She heard the melody of a voice breathing sentiments 
with which her own chimed in like music. O, happy, 
yet hapless girl! Thus to create the being whom she 
loves, to endow him with all the attributes that were 
most fascinating to her heart, and then to flit with the 
airy creature into the realm of fantasy and moonlight, 
where dwelt his dreamy kindred! For her lover wiled 
Sylvia away from earth, which seemed strange, and 
dull, and darksome, and lured her to a country where 
her spirit roamed in peaceful rapture, deeming that 
it had found its home. Many, in their youth, have 
visited that land of dreams, and wandered so long in 
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its enchanted groves, that, when banished thence, they 
feel like exiles everywhere. 

The dark-browed Edward Hamilton, like the villain 
of a tale, would often glide through the romance 
wherein poor Sylvia walked. Sometimes, at the most 
blissful moment of her ecstasy, when the features of 
the miniature were pictured brightest in the air, they 
would suddenly change, and darken, and be trans- 
formed into his visage. And always, when such 
change occurred, the intrusive visage wore that peculiar 
smile with which Hamilton had glanced at Sylvia. 

Before the close of summer, it was told Sylvia Eth- 
erege that Vaughan had arrived from France, and that 
she would meet him—would meet, for the first time, 
the loved of years—that very evening. We will not 
tell how often and how earnestly she gazed upon the 
miniature, thus endeavoring to prepare herself for the 
approaching interview, lest the throbbing of her timor- 
ous heart should stifle the words of welcome. While 
the twilight grew deeper and duskier, she sat with Mrs. 
Grosvenor in an inner apartment, lighted only by the 
softened gleam from an alabaster lamp, which was burn- 
ing at a distance on the centre-table of the drawing- 
room. Never before had Sylph Etherege looked so 
sylph-like. She had communed with a creature of 
imagination, till her own loveliness seemed but the 
creation of a delicate and dreamy fancy. Every vibra- 
tion of her spirit was visible in her frame, as she lis- 
tened to the rattling of wheels and the tramp upon the 
pavement, and deemed that even the breeze bore the 
sound of her lover’s footsteps, as if he trode upon the 
viewless air. Mrs. Grosvenor, too, while she watched 
the tremulous flow of Sylvia’s feelings, was deeply 
moved; she looked uneasily at the agitated girl, and 
was about to speak, when the opening of the street 
door arrested the words upon her lips. 


\ 
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Footsteps ascended the staircase, with a confident 
and familiar tread, and some one entered the drawing- — 


room. From the sofa where they sat, in the inner 


apartment, Mrs. Grosvenor and Sylvia could not dis- 
cern the visitor. 

“Sylph!” cried a voice. “Dearest Sylph! Where 
are you, sweet Sylph Etherege? Here is your Edgar 
Vaughan!” 

But instead of answering, or rising to meet her 
lover,—who had greeted her by the sweet and fanciful 
name, which, appropriate as it was to her character, 
was known only to him,—Sylvia grasped Mrs. Gros- 
venor’s arm, while her whole frame shook with the 
throbbing of her heart. 

“Who is it?” gasped she. “Who calls me Sylph?” 

Before Mrs. Grosvenor could reply, the stranger 
entered the room, bearing the lamp in his hand. Ap- 
proaching the sofa, he displayed to Sylvia the features 
of Edward Hamilton, illuminated by that evil smile, 
from which his face derived so marked an individuality. 

“Ts not the miniature an admirable likeness?” in- 
quired he. 

Sylvia shuddered, but had not power to turn 
away her white face from his gaze. ‘The miniature, 
which she had been holding in her hand, fell down 
upon the floor, where Hamilton, or Vaughan, set his 
foot upon it, and crushed the ivory counterfeit to 
fragments. 

“There, my sweet Sylph!” he exclaimed. “It was 
I that created your phantom-lover, and now I an- 
nihilate him! Your dream is rudely broken. Awake, 
Sylph Etherege, awake to truth! I am the only 
Edgar Vaughan!” 

“We have gone too far, Edgar Vaughan,” said Mrs. 
Grosvenor, catching Sylvia in her arms. The re- 
vengeful freak, which Vaughan’s wounded vanity had 
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suggested, had been countenanced by this lady, in the 
hope of curing Sylvia of her romantic notions, and 
reconciling her to the truths and realities of life. 
“Look at the poor child!” she continued. “I protest 
I tremble for the consequences!” 

“Indeed, madam!” replied Vaughan, sneeringly, as 
he threw the light of the lamp on Sylvia’s closed eyes 
and marble features. ‘Well, my conscience is clear. 
I did but look into this delicate creature’s heart; and 
with the pure fantasies that I found there, I made 
what seemed a man,—and the delusive shadow has 
wiled her away to Shadow-land, and vanished there! 
It is no new tale. Many a sweet maid has shared the 
lot of poor Sylph Etherege!”’ 

“And now, Edgar Vaughan,” said Mrs. Grosvenor, 
as Sylvia’s heart began faintly to throb again, “now 
try, in good earnest, to win back her love from the 
phantom which you conjured up. If you succeed, she 
will be the better, her whole life long, for the lesson we 
have given her.” 

Whether the result of the lesson corresponded with 
Mrs. Grosvenor’s hopes, may be gathered from the 
closing scene of our story. It had been made known 
to the fashionable world that Edgar Vaughan had 
returned from France, and, under the assumed name 
of Edward Hamilton, had won the affections of the 
lovely girl to whom he had been affianced in his boy- 
hood. ‘The nuptials were to take place at an early 
date. One evening, before the day of anticipated bliss 
arrived, Edgar Vaughan entered Mrs. Grosvenor’s 
drawing-room, where he found that lady and Sylph 
Etherege. 

“Only that Sylvia makes no complaint,” remarked 
Mrs. Grosvenor, “I should apprehend that the town 
air is ill-suited to her constitution. She was always, 
indeed, a delicate creature; but now she is a mere 
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gossamer. Do but look at her! Did you ever 
imagine anything so fragile?” 

Vaughan was already attentively observing his mis- 
tress, who sat in a shadowy and moon-lighted recess of 
the room, with her dreamy eyes fixed steadfastly upon 
his own. The bough of a tree was waving before the 
window, and sometimes enveloped her in the gloom of 
its shadow, into which she seemed to vanish. 

“Yes,” he said, to Mrs. Grosvenor. “I can scarcely 
deem her ‘of the earth, earthy.’ No wonder that I call 
her Sylph! Methinks she will fade into the moonlight, 
which falls upon her through the window. Or, in the 
open air, she might flit away upon the breeze, like a 
wreath of mist!” 

Sylvia’s eyes grew brighter. She waved her hand to 
Edgar Vaughan, with a gesture of ethereal triumph. 

“Farewell!” she said. “I will neither fade into the 
moonlight, nor flit away upon the breeze. Yet you 
cannot keep me here!” 

There was something in Sylvia’s look and tones that 
startled Mrs. Grosvenor, with a terrible apprehension. 
But as she was rushing towards the girl, Vaughan held 
her back. 

“Stay!” cried he, with a strange smile of mockery 
and anguish. “Can our sweet Sylph be going to 
heaven, to seek the original of the miniature?” 


THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS 


THe summer moon, which shines in so many a tale, 
was beaming over a broad extent of uneven country. 
Some of its brightest rays were flung into a spring of 
water, where no traveller, toiling as the writer has, 
up the hilly road beside which it gushes, ever failed 
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to quench his thirst. The work of neat hands and 
considerate art was visible about this blessed fountain. 
An open cistern, hewn and hollowed out of solid stone, 
was placed above the waters, which filled it to the 
brim, but, by some invisible outlet, were conveyed 
away without dripping down its sides. Though the 
basin had not room for another drop, and the con- 
tinual gush of water made a tremor on the surface, 
there was a secret charm that forbade it to overflow. 
I remember, that when I had slaked my summer thirst, 
and sat panting by the cistern, it was my fanciful 
theory, that Nature could not afford to lavish so pure 
a liquid, as she does the waters of all meaner foun- 
tains. 

While the moon was hanging almost perpendic- 
ularly over this spot, two figures appeared on the 
summit of the hill, and came with noiseless footsteps 
down towards the spring. They were then in the first 
freshness of youth; nor is there a wrinkle now on 
either of their brows, and yet they wore a strange, 
old-fashioned garb. One, a young man with ruddy 
cheeks, walked beneath the canopy of a broad-brimmed 
gray hat; he seemed to have inherited his great- 
grandsire’s square-skirted coat, and a waistcoat that 
extended its immense flaps to his knees; his brown 
locks, also, hung down behind, in a mode unknown 
to our times. By his side was a sweet young damsel, 
her fair features sheltered by a prim little bonnet, 
within which appeared the vestal muslin of a cap; her 
close, long-waisted gown, and indeed her whole attire, 
might have been worn by some rustic beauty who had 
faded half a century before. But that there was 
something too warm and life-like in them, I would 
here have compared this couple to the ghosts of two 
young lovers, who had died long since in the glow of 
passion, and now were straying out of their graves, 
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to renew the old vows, and shadow forth the un- 
forgotten kiss of their earthly lips, beside the moon- 
lit spring. 

“Thee and I will rest here a moment, Miriam,” 


_ said the young man, as they drew near the stone 


cistern, “for there is no fear that the elders know 
what we have done; and this may be the last time we 
shall ever taste this water.” 

Thus speaking, with a little sadness in his face, 
which was also visible in that of his companion, he 
made her sit down on a stone, and was about to 
place himself very close to her side; she, however, 
repelled him, though not unkindly. 

“Nay, Josiah,” said she, giving him a timid push 
with her maiden hand, “thee must sit farther off, on 
that other stone, with the spring between us. What 
would the sisters say, if thee were to sit so close to 
me?” 

“But we are of the world’s people now, Miriam,” 
answered Josiah. 

The girl persisted in her prudery, nor did the youth, 
in fact, seem altogether free from a similar sort of 
shyness; so they sat apart from each other, gazing 
up the hill, where the moonlight discovered the tops 
of a group of buildings. While their attention was 
thus occupied, a party of travellers, who had come 
wearily up the long ascent, made a halt to refresh 
themselves at the spring. ‘There were three men, a 
woman, and a little girl and boy. Their attire was 
mean, covered with the dust of the summer’s day, 
and damp with the night-dew; they all looked woe- 
begone, as if the cares and sorrows of the world had 
made their steps heavier as they climbed the hill; 
even the two little children appeared older in evil days 
than the young man and maiden who had first ap- 
proached the spring. 
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“Good-evening to you, young folks,” was the salu- 
tation of the travellers; and “Good-evening, friends,” 
replied the youth and damsel. 

“Ts that white building the Shaker meeting-house?” 
asked one of the strangers. “And are those the red 
roofs of the Shaker village?” 

“Friend, it is the Shaker village,” answered Josiah, 
after some hesitation. 

The travellers, who, from the first, had looked 
suspiciously at the garb of these young people, now 
taxed them with an intention which all the circum- 
stances, indeed, rendered too obvious to be mistaken. 

“It is true, friends,” replied the young man, sum- 
moning up his courage. “Miriam and I have a gift 
to love each other, and we are going among the world’s 
people, to live after their fashion. And ye know that 
we do not transgress the law of the land; and neither 
ye, nor the elders themselves, have a right to hinder us.” 

“Yet you think it expedient to depart without leave- 
taking,” remarked one of the travellers. 

“Yea, ye-a,” said Josiah, reluctantly, “because 
father Job is a very awful man to speak with; and 
being aged himself, he has but little charity for what 
he calls the iniquities of the flesh.” 

“Well,” said the stranger, “we will neither use force 
to bring you back to the village, nor will we betray 
you to the elders. But sit you here awhile, and when 
you have heard what we shall tell you of the world 
which we have left, and into which you are going, 
perhaps you will turn back with us of your own 
accord. What say you?’ added he, turning to his com- 
panions. “We have travelled thus far without becom- 
ing known to each other. Shall we tell our stories, 
here by this pleasant spring, for our own pastime, 
and the benefit of these misguided young lovers?” 

In accordance with this proposal, the whole party 
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stationed themselves round the stone cistern; the two 
children, being very weary, fell asleep upon the damp 
earth, and the pretty Shaker girl, whose feelings were 
those of a nun or a Turkish lady, crept as close as 
possible to the female traveller, and as far as she well 
could from the unknown men. The same person who 
had hitherto been the chief spokesman now stood up, 
waving his hat in his hand, and suffered the moon- 
light to fall full upon his front. 

“In me,” said he, with a certain majesty of utter- 
ance, “in me, you behold a poet.” 

Though a lithographic print of this gentleman is 
extant, it may be wel! to notice that he was now nearly 
forty, a thin and stooping figure, in a black coat, out 
at elbows; notwithstanding the ill condition of his 
attire, there were about him several tokens of a 
peculiar sort of foppery, unworthy of a mature man, 
particularly in the arrangement of his hair, which was 
so disposed as to give all possible loftiness and breadth 
to his forehead. However, he had an intelligent eye, 
and, on the whole, a marked countenance. 

“A poet!” repeated the young Shaker, a little puz. 
zled how to understand such a designation, seldom 
heard in the utilitarian community where he had spent 
his life. “O, ay, Miriam, he means a varse-maker, 
thee must know.” 

This remark jarred upon the susceptible nerves of 
the poet; nor could he help wondering what strange 
fatality had put into this young man’s mouth an 
epithet which ill-natured people had affirmed to be 
more proper to his merit than the one assumed by 
himself. 

“True, I am a verse-maker,” he resumed, “but my 
verse is no more than the material body into which I 
breathe the celestial soul of thought. Alas! how many 
a pang has it cost me, this same insensibility to the 
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ethereal essence of poetry, with which you have here 
tortured me again, at the moment when I am to re- 
linquish my profession forever! O Fate! why hast 
thou warred with Nature, turning all her higher and 
more perfect gifts to the ruin of me, their possessor? 
What is the voice of song, when the world lacks the 
ear of taste? How can I rejoice in my strength and 
delicacy of feeling, when they have but made great 
sorrows out of little ones? Have I dreaded scorn 
like death, and yearned for fame as others pant for 
vital air, only to find myself in a middle state between 
obscurity and infamy? But I have my revenge! I 
could have given existence to a thousand bright crea- 
tions. I crush them into my heart, and there let them 
putrefy! I shake off the dust of my feet against my 
countrymen! But posterity, tracing my footsteps up 
this weary hill, will cry shame upon the unworthy age 
that drove one of the fathers of American song to 
end his days in a Shaker village!” 

During this harangue, the speaker gesticulated with 
great energy; and, as poetry is the natural language 
of passion, there appeared reason to apprehend his 
final explosion into an ode extempore. The reader 
must understand that, for all these bitter words, he 
was a kind, gentle, harmless, poor fellow enough, 
whom Nature, tossing her ingredients together with- 
out looking at her recipe, had sent into the world with 
too much of one sort of brain, and hardly any of 
another. 

“Friend,” said the young Shaker, in some _per- 
plexity, ‘thee seemest to have met with great troubles; 
and, doubtless, I should pity them, if—if I could but 
understand what they were.” 

“Happy in your ignorance!” replied the poet, with 
an air of sublime superiority. “To your coarser mind, 
perhaps, I may seem to speak of more important 
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griefs, when I add, what I had wellnigh forgotten, 
that I am out at elbows, and almost starved to death. 
At any rate, you have the advice and example of one 
individual to warn you back; for I am come hither, a 
disappointed man, flinging aside the fragments of my 
hopes, and seeking shelter in the calm retreat which 
you are so anxious to leave.” 

“T thank thee, friend,” rejoined the youth, “but I do 
not mean to be a poet, nor, Heaven be praised! do I 
think Miriam ever made a varse in her life. So we 
need not fear thy disappointments. But, Miriam,” 
he added, with real concern, “‘thee knowest that the 
elders admit nobody that has not a gift to be useful. 
Now, what under the sun can they do with this poor 
varse-maker?” 

“Nay, Josiah, do not thee discourage the poor man,” 
said the girl, in all simplicity and kindness. “Our 
hymns are very rough, and perhaps they may trust 
him to smooth them.” 

Without noticing this hint of professional employ- 
ment, the poet turned away, and gave himself up to a 
sort of vague reverie, which he called thought. Some- 
times he watched the moon, pouring a silvery liquid 
on the clouds, through which it slowly melted till they 
became all bright; then he saw the same sweet radiance 
dancing on the leafy trees which rustled as if to shake 
it off, or sleeping on the high tops of hills, or hovering 
down in distant valleys, like the material of unshaped 
dreams; lastly, he looked into the spring, and there the 
light was mingling with the water. In its crystal 
bosom, too, beholding all heaven reflected there, he 
found an emblem of a pure and tranquil breast. He 
listened to that most ethereal of all sounds, the song of 
crickets, coming in full choir upon the wind, and 
fancied that, if moonlight could be heard, it would 
sound just like that. Finally, he took a draught at 
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the Shaker spring, and, as if it were the true Castalia, 
was forthwith moved to compose a lyric, a Farewell 
to his Harp, which he swore should be its closing 
strain, the last verse that an ungrateful world should 
have from him. This effusion, with two or three 
other little pieces, subsequently written, he took the 
first opportunity to send, by one of the Shaker breth- 
ren, to Concord, where they were published in the 
New Hampshire Patriot. 

Meantime, another of the Canterbury pilgrims, one 
so different from the poet that the delicate fancy of 
the latter could hardly have conceived of him, began to 
relate his sad experience. He was a small man of 
quick and unquiet gestures, about fifty years old, with 
a narrow forehead, all wrinkled and drawn together. 
He held in his hand a pencil, and a card of some com- 
mission-merchant in foreign parts, on the back of 
which, for there was light enough to read or write by, 
he seemed ready to figure out a calculation. 

“Young man,” said he, abruptly, “what quantity of 
land do the Shakers own here, in Canterbury?” 

“That is more than I can tell thee, friend,” answered 
Josiah, “but it is a very rich establishment, and for a 
long way by the roadside thee may guess the land to 
be ours, by the neatness of the fences.” 

‘““And what may be the value of the whole,” con- 
tinued the stranger, “with all the buildings and im- 
provements, pretty nearly, in round numbers?” 

“OQ, a monstrous sum,—more than I can reckon,” 
replied the young Shaker. 

“Well, sir,” said the pilgrim, “there was a day, and 
not very long ago, neither, when I stood at my count- 
ing-room window, and watched the signal-flags of 
three of my own ships entering the harbor, from the 
East Indies, from Liverpool, and from up the Straits; 
and I would not have given the invoice of the least of 
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them for the title-deeds of this whole Shaker settle- 
ment. You stare. Perhaps, now, you won’t believe 
that I could have put more value on a little piece of 
paper, no bigger than the palm of your hand, than all 
these solid acres of grain, grass, and pasture-land 
would sell for?” 

“I won’t dispute it, friend,” answered Josiah, “but 
I know I had rather have fifty acres of this good land 
than a whole sheet of thy paper.” 

“You may say so now,” said the ruined merchant, 
bitterly, “for my name would not be worth the paper 
I should write it on. Of course, you must have heard 
of my failure?” 

And the stranger mentioned his name, which, how- 
ever mighty it might have been in the commercial 
world, the young Shaker had never heard of among 
the Canterbury hills. 

“Not heard of my failure!” exclaimed the merchant, 
considerably piqued. “Why, it was spoken of on 
’Change in London, and from Boston to New Orleans 
men trembled in their shoes. At all events, I did fail, 
and you see me here on my road to the Shaker village, 
where, doubtless (for the Shakers are a shrewd sect), 
they will have a due respect for my experience, and 
give me the management of the trading part of the 
concern, in which case, I think I can pledge myself to 
double their capital in four or five years. Turn back 
with me, young man; for though you will never meet 
with my good luck, you can hardly escape my bad.” 

“J will not turn back for this,” replied Josiah, 
calmly, “any more than for the advice of the varse- 
maker, between whom and thee, friend, I see a sort of 
likeness, though I can’t justly say where it lies. But 
Miriam and I can earn our daily bread among the 
world’s people, as well as in the Shaker village. And 
do we want anything more, Miriam?” 
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“Nothing more, Josiah,” said the girl, quietly. 

“Yea, Miriam, and daily bread for some other little 
mouths, if God send them,” observed the simple 
Shaker lad. 

Miriam did not reply, but looked down into the 
spring, where she encountered the image of her own 
pretty face, blushing within the prim little bonnet. 
The third pilgrim now took up the conversation. He 

-was a sunburnt countryman, of tall frame and bony 
strength, on whose rude and manly face there appeared 
a darker, more sullen and obstinate despondency, than 
on those of either the poet or the merchant. 

“Well, now, youngster,” he began, “these folks have 
had their say, so [ll take my turn. My story will 
cut but a poor figure by the side of theirs; for I never 
supposed that I could have a right to meat and drink, 
and great praise besides, only for tagging rhymes to- 
gether, as it seems this man does; nor ever tried to get 
the substance of hundreds into my own hands, like the 
trader there. When I was about of your years, I 
married me a wife,—just such a neat and pretty young 
woman as Miriam, if that’s her name,—and all I asked 
of Providence was an ordinary blessing on the sweat 
of my brow, so that we might be decent and com- 
fortable, and have daily bread for ourselves, and for 
some other little mouths that we soon had to feed. 
We had no great prospects before us; but I never 
wanted to be idle; and I thought it a matter of course 
that the Lord would help me, because I was willing to 
help myself.” 

“And didn’t he help thee, friend?” demanded 
Josiah, with some eagerness. 

“No,” said the yeoman, sullenly; “for then you 
would not have seen me here. I have labored hard for 
years; and my means have been growing narrower, and 
my living poorer, and my heart colder and heavier, all 
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the time; till at last I could bear it no longer. I set 
myself down to calculate whether I had best go on the 
Oregon expedition, or come here to the Shaker village; 
but I had not hope enough left in me to begin the 
world over again; and, to make my story short, here 
Tam. And now, youngster, take my advice, and turn 
back; or else, some few years hence, you'll have to 
climb this hill, with as heavy a heart as mine.” 

This simple story had a strong effect on the young 
fugitives. The misfortunes of the poet and merchant 
had won little sympathy from their plain good sense 
and unworldly feelings, qualities which made them 
such unprejudiced and inflexible judges, that few men 
would have chosen to take the opinion of this youth 
and maiden as to the wisdom or folly of their pursuits. 
But here was one whose simple wishes had resembled 
their own, and who, after efforts which almost gave 
him a right to claim success from fate, had failed in. 
accomplishing them. 

“But thy wife, friend?” exclaimed the young man, 
“what became of the pretty girl, like Miriam? O, I 
am afraid she is dead!” 

“Yea, poor man, she must be dead,—she and the 
children, too,” sobbed Miriam. 

The female pilgrim had been leaning over the 
spring, wherein latterly a tear or two might have been 
seen to fall, and form its little circle on the surface 
of the water. She now looked up, disclosing features 
still comely, but which had acquired an expression of 
fretfulness, in the same long course of evil fortune 
that had thrown a sullen gloom over the temper of the 
unprosperous yeoman. Piaf <a 

“T am his wife,” said she, a shade of irritability just 
perceptible in the sadness of her tone. “"These poor 
little things, asleep on the ground, are two of our chil- 
dren. We had two more, but God has provided better 
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for them than we could, by taking them to himself.” 

“And what would thee advise Josiah and me to 
do?” asked Miriam, this being the first question which 
she had put to either of the strangers. | 

“?T is a thing almost against nature for a woman to 
try to part true lovers,” answered the yeoman’s wife, 
after a pause; “but I'll speak as truly to you as if 
these were my dying words. Though my husband told 
you some of our troubles, he did n’t mention the great- 
est, and that which makes all the rest so hard to bear. 
If you and your sweetheart marry, you'll be kind and 
pleasant to each other for a year or two, and while 
that’s the case, you never will repent; but, by and by, 
he'll grow gloomy, rough, and hard to please, and 
you'll be peevish, and full of little angry fits, and apt 
to be complaining by the fireside, when he comes to rest 
himself from his troubles out of doors; so your love 
will wear away by little and little, and leave you miser- 
able at last. It has been so with us; and yet my hus- 
band and I were true lovers once; if ever two young 
folks were.” 

As she ceased, the yeoman and his wife exchanged 
a glance, in which there was more and warmer affec- 
tion than they had supposed to have escaped the frost 
of a wintry fate, in either of their breasts. At that 
moment, when they stood on the utmost verge of mar- 
ried life, one word fitly spoken, or perhaps one pecul- 
iar look, had they had mutual confidence enough to 
reciprocate it, might have renewed all their old feel- 
ings, and sent them back, resolved to sustain each other 
amid the struggles of the world. But the crisis passed, 
and never came again. Just then, also, the children, 
roused by their mother’s voice, looked up, and added 
their willing accents to the testimony borne by all the 
Canterbury pilgrims against the world from which 
they fled. 
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“We are tired and hungry!” cried they. “Is it far 
to the Shaker village?” 

The Shaker youth and maiden looked mournfully 
into each other’s eyes. They had but stepped across 
the threshold of their homes, when lo! the dark array 
of cares and sorrows that rose up to warn them back. 
The varied narratives of the strangers had arranged 
themselves into a parable; they seemed not merely in- 
stances of woful fate that had befallen others, but 
shadowy omens of disappointed hope, and unavailing 
toil, domestic grief, and estranged affection, that would 
cloud the onward path of these poor fugitives. But 
after one instant’s hesitation, they opened their arms, 
and sealed their resolve with as pure and fond an em- 
brace as ever youthful love had hallowed. 

“We will not go back,” said they. “The world 
never can be dark to us, for we will always love one 
another.” 

Then the Canterbury pilgrims went up the hill, 
while the poet chanted a drear and desperate stanza of 
the Farewell to his Harp, fitting music for that melan- 
choly band. They sought a home where all former 
ties of nature or society would be sundered, and all old 
distinctions levelled, and a cold and passionless security 
be substituted for mortal hope and fear, as in that 
other refuge of the world’s weary outcasts, the grave. 
The lovers drank at the Shaker spring, and then, with 
chastened hopes, but more confiding affections, went on 
to mingle in an untried life. 
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OLD NEWS 
I. THE COLONIAL NEWSPAPER 


Here is a volume of what were once newspapers, 
each on a small half-sheet, yellow and time-stained, 
of a coarse fabric, and imprinted with a rude old type. 
Their aspect conveys a singular impression of an- 
tiquity, in a species of literature which we are accus- 
tomed to consider as connected only with the present 
moment. Ephemeral as they were intended and sup- 
posed to be, they have long outlived the printer in 
his whole subscription-list, and have proved more 
durable, as to their physical existence, than most of the 
timber, bricks, and stone of the town where they were 
issued. ‘These are but the least of their triumphs. 
The government, the interests, the opinions, in short, 
all the moral circumstances that were contemporary 
with their publication, have passed away, and left no 
better record of what they were than may be found in 
these frail leaves. Happy are the editors of news- 
papers! Their productions excel all others in immedi- 
ate popularity, and are certain to acquire another sort 
of value with the lapse of time. They scatter their 
leaves to the wind, as the sibyl did, and posterity col- 
lects them, to be treasured up among the best materials 
of its wisdom. With hasty pens they write for im- 
mortality. 

It is pleasant to take one of these little dingy half- 
sheets between the thumb and finger, and picture 
forth the personage who, above ninety years ago, held 
it, wet from the press, and steaming, before the fire. 
Many of the numbers bear the name of an old colonial 
dignitary. There he sits, a major, a member of the 
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council, and a weighty merchant, in his high-backed 
arm-chair, wearing a solemn wig and grave attire, such 
as befits his imposing gravity of mien, and displaying 
but little finery, except a huge pair of silver shoe- 
buckles, curiously carved. Observe the awful rever- 
ence of his visage, as he reads His Majesty’s most 
gracious speech; and the deliberate wisdom with which 
he ponders over some paragraph of provincial politics, 
and the keener intelligence with which he glances at 
the ship-news and commercial advertisements. Ob- 
serve, and smile! He may have been a wise man in 
his day; but, to us, the wisdom of the politician appears 
like folly, because we can compare its prognostics with 
actual results; and the old merchant seems to have 
busied himself about vanities, because we know that 
the expected ships have been lost at sea, or mouldered 
at the wharves; that his imported broadcloths were 
long ago worn to tatters, and his cargoes of wine 
quaffed to the lees; and that the most precious leaves 
of his ledger have become waste-paper. Yet his 
avocations were not so vain as our philosophic moraliz- 
ing. In this world, we are the things of a moment, 
and are made to pursue momentary things, with here 
and there a thought that stretches mistily towards eter- 
nity, and perhaps may endure as long. All philosophy 
that would abstract mankind from the present is 
no more than words. 

The first pages of most of these old papers are as 
soporific as a bed of poppies. Here we have an eru- 
dite clergyman, or perhaps a Cambridge professor, oc- 
cupying several successive weeks with a criticism on 
Tate and Brady, as compared with the New England 
version of the Psalms. Of course, the preference is 
given to the native article. Here are doctors disagree- 
ing about the treatment of a putrid fever then preva- 
lent, and blackguarding each other with a characteristic 
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virulence that renders the controversy not altogether 
unreadable. Here are President Wigglesworth and 
the Rev. Dr. Colman, endeavoring to raise a fund for 
the support of missionaries among the Indians of 
Massachusetts Bay. Easy would be the duties of such 
a mission now! Here—for there is nothing new under 
the sun—are frequent complaints of the disordered 
state of the currency, and the project of a bank with 
a capital of five hundred thousand pounds, secured on 
lands. Here are literary essays, from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine; and squibs against the Pretender, from the 
London newspapers. And here, occasionally, are 
specimens of New England humor, laboriously light 
and lamentably mirthful, as if some very sober person, 
in his zeal to be merry, were dancing a jig to the tune 
of a funeral-psalm. All this is wearisome, and we 
must turn the leaf. 

There is a good deal of amusement, and some profit, 
in the perusal of those little items which characterize 
the manners and circumstances of the country. New 
England was then in a state incomparably more pic- 
turesque than at present, or than it has been within the 
memory of man; there being, as yet, only a narrow 
strip of civilization along the edge of a vast forest, 
peopled with enough of its original race to contrast 
the savage life with the old customs of another world. 
The white population, also, was diversified by the in- 
flux of all sorts of expatriated vagabonds, and by the 
continual importation of bond-servants from Ireland 
and elsewhere, so that there was a wild and unsettled 
multitude, forming a strong minority to the sober de- 
scendants of the Puritans. Then, there were the 
slaves, contributing their dark shade to the picture of 
society. ‘The consequence of all this was a great va- 
riety and singularity of action and incident, many in- 
stances of which might be selected from these columns, 
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where they are told with a simplicity and quaintness of 
style that bring the striking points into very strong 
relief. It is natural to suppose, too, that these cir- 
cumstances affected the body of the people, and made 
their course of life generally less regular than that of 
their descendants. ‘There is no evidence that the moral 
standard was higher then than now; or, indeed, that 
morality was so well defined as it has since become. 
There seem to have been quite as many frauds and 
robberies, in proportion to the number of honest deeds; 
there were murders, in hot-blood and in malice; and 
bloody quarrels over liquor. Some of our fathers also 
appear to have been yoked to unfaithful wives, if we 
may trust the frequent notices of elopements from 
bed and board. The pillory, the whipping-post, the 
prison, and the gallows, each had their use in those old 
times; and, in short, as often as our imagination lives 
in the past, we find it a ruder and rougher age than 
our own, with hardly any perceptible advantages, and 
much that gave life a gloomier tinge. 

In vain we endeavor to throw a sunny and joyous 
air over our picture of this period; nothing passes be- 
fore our fancy but a crowd of sad-visaged people, mov- 
ing duskily through a dull gray atmosphere. It is 
certain that winter rushed upon them with fiercer 
storms than now, blocking up the narrow forest-paths, 
and overwhelming the roads along the sea-coast with 
mountain snow-drifts; so that weeks elapsed before the 
newspaper could announce how many travellers had 
perished, or what wrecks had strewn the shore. ‘The 
cold was more piercing then, and lingered further into 
the spring, making the chimney-corner a comfortable 
seat till long past May-day. By the number of such 
accidents on record, we might suppose that the thun- 
der-stone, as they termed it, fell oftener and deadlier, 
on steeples, dwellings, and unsheltered wretches. In 
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fine, our fathers bore the brunt of more raging and 
pitiless elements than we. There were forebodings, 
also, of a more fearful tempest than those of the ele- 
ments. At two or three dates, we have stories of 
drums, trumpets, and all sorts of martial music, pass- 
ing athwart the midnight sky, accompanied with the 

roar of cannon and rattle of musketry, prophetic 
echoes of the sounds that were soon to shake the land. 
Besides these airy prognostics, there were rumors of 
French fleets on the coast, and of the march of French 
and Indians through the wilderness, along the borders 
of the settlements. The country was saddened, more- 
over, with grievous sickness. The small-pox raged in 
many of the towns, and seems, though so familiar a 
scourge, to have been regarded with as much affright 
as that which drove the throng from Wall Street and 
Broadway at the approach of a new pestilence. There 
were autumnal fevers too, and a contagious and 
destructive throat-distemper,—diseases unwritten in 
medical books. The dark superstition of former days 
had not yet been so far dispelled as not to heighten 
the gloom of the present times. There is an advertise- 
ment, indeed, by a committee of the Legislature, call- 
ing for information as to the circumstances of suffer- 
ers in the “late calamity of 1692,” with a view to rep- 
aration of their losses and misfortunes. But the ten- 
derness with which, after above forty years, it was 
thought expedient to allude to the witchcraft delusion, 
indicates a good deal of lingering error, as well as the 
advance of more enlightened opinions. The rigid 
hand of Puritanism might yet be felt upon the reins 
of government, while some of the ordinances intimate 
a disorderly spirit on the part of the people. The 
Suffolk justices, after a preamble that great disturb- 
ances have been committed by persons entering town 
and leaving it in coaches, chaises, calashes, and other 
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wheel-carriages, on the evening before the Sabbath, 
give notice that a watch will hereafter be set at the 
“fortification-gate,” to prevent these outrages. It is 
amusing to see Boston assuming the aspect of a walled 
city, guarded, probably, by a detachment of church- 
members, with a deacon at their head. Governor 
Belcher makes proclamation against certain “loose and 
dissolute people” who have been wont to stop pas- 
sengers in the streets, on the 5th of November, 
“otherwise called Pope’s Day,” and levy contribu- 
tions for the building of bonfires. In this instance, 
the populace are more puritanic than the magis- 
trate. 

The elaborate solemnities of funerals were in ac- 
cordance with the sombre character of the times. In 
cases of ordinary death, the printer seldom fails to 
notice that the corpse was “very decently interred.” 
But when some mightier mortal has yielded to his 
fate, the decease of the “worshipful” such-a-one is an- 
nounced, with all his titles of deacon, justice, counsel- 
lor, and colonel; then follows an heraldic sketch of his 
honorable ancestors, and lastly an account of the black 
pomp of his funeral, and the liberal expenditure of 
scarfs, gloves, and mourning-rings. ‘The burial train 
glides slowly before us, as we have seen it represented 
in the wood-cuts of that day, the coffin, and the bear- 
ers, and the lamentable friends, trailing their long 
black garments, while grim death, a most misshapen 
skeleton, with all kinds of doleful emblems, stalks 
hideously in front. ‘There was a coach-maker at this 
period, one John Lucas, who seems to have gained the 
chief of his living by letting out a sable coach to 
funerals. 

It would not be fair, however, to leave quite so dis- 
mal an impression on the reader’s mind; nor should it 
be forgotten that happiness may walk soberly in dark 
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attire, as well as dance lightsomely in a gala-dress. And 
this reminds us that there is an incidental notice of the 
“dancing-school near the Orange-Tree,” whence we 
may infer that the saltatory art was occasionally prac- 
tised, though perhaps chastened into a characteristic 
gravity of movement. This pastime was probably con- 
fined to the aristocratic circle, of which the royal gov- 
ernor was the centre. But we are scandalized at the 
attempt of Jonathan Furness to introduce a more 
reprehensible amusement: he challenges the whole 
country to match his black gelding in a race for a 
hundred pounds, to be decided on Metonomy Common 
or Chelsea Beach. Nothing as to the manners of the 
times can be inferred from this freak of an individual. 
There were no daily and continual opportunities of 
being merry; but sometimes the people rejoiced, in 
their own peculiar fashion, oftener with a calm, re- 
ligious smile than with a broad laugh, as when they 
feasted, like one great family, at Thanksgiving time, 
or indulged a livelier mirth throughout the pleasant 
days of Election-week. This latter was the true holi- 
day-season of New England. Military musters were 
too seriously important in that warlike time to be 
classed among amusements; but they stirred up and 
enlivened the public mind, and were occasions of sol- 
emn festival to the governor and great men of the 
province, at the expense of the field-officers. The 
Revolution blotted a feast-day out of our calendar; 
for the anniversary of the king’s birth appears to have 
been celebrated with most imposing pomp, by salutes 
from Castle William, a military parade, a grand din- 
ner at the town-house, and a brilliant illumination in 
the evening. There was nothing forced nor feigned in 
these testimonials of loyalty to George the Second. 
So long as they dreaded the re-establishment of a 
popish dynasty, the people were fervent for the house 
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of Hanover: and, besides, the immediate magistracy of 
the country was a barrier between the monarch and the 
occasional discontents of the colonies; the waves of 
faction sometimes reached the governor’s chair, but 
never swelled against the throne. Thus, until oppres- 
sion was felt to proceed from the king’s own hand, 
New England rejoiced with her whole heart on his 
Majesty’s birthday. 

But the slaves, we suspect, were the merriest part of 
the population, since it was their gift to be merry in 
the worst of circumstances; and they endured, com- 
paratively, few hardships, under the domestic sway of 
our fathers. ‘There seems to have been a great trade 
in these human commodities. No advertisements are 
more frequent than those of “a negro’fellow, fit for al- 


most any household work”; “‘a negro woman, honest, 
healthy, and capable’; “a young negro wench, of 
many desirable qualities”; “a negro man, very fit for 


a taylor.’ We know not in what this natural fitness 
for a tailor consisted, unless it were some peculiarity 
of conformation that enabled him to sit cross-legged. 
When the slaves of a family were inconveniently pro- 
lific,—it being not quite orthodox to drown the super- 
fluous offspring, like a litter of kittens,—notice was 
promulgated of “a negro child to be given away.” 
Sometimes the slaves assumed the property of their 
own persons, and made their escape; among many such 
instances, the governor raises a hue-and-cry after his 
negro Juba. But, without venturing a word in ex- 
tenuation of the general system, we confess our opinion 
that Cesar, Pompey, Scipio, and all such great Roman 
namesakes, would have been better advised had they 
stayed at home, foddering the cattle, cleaning dishes, 
in fine, performing their moderate share of the jabors 
of life, without being harassed by its cares. ‘The sable 
inmates of the mansion were not excluded from the 
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domestic affections: in families in middling rank, they 
had their places at the board; and when the circle 
closed round the evening hearth, its blaze glowed on 
their dark shining faces, intermixed familiarly with 
their master’s children. It must have contributed to 
reconcile them to their lot, that they saw white men 
and women imported from Europe as they had been 
from Africa, and sold, though only for a term of 
years, yet as actual slaves to the highest bidder. Slave 
labor being but a small part of the industry of the 
country, it did not change the character of the people; 
the latter, on the contrary, modified and softened the 
institution, making it a patriarchal, and almost a 
beautiful, peculiarity of the times. 

Ah! We had forgotten the good old merchant, 
over whose shoulder we were peeping, while he read 
the newspaper. Let us now suppose him putting on 
his three-cornered gold-laced hat, grasping his cane, 
with a head inlaid of ebony and mother-of-pearl, and 
setting forth, through the crooked streets of Boston, 
on various errands, suggested by the advertisements 
of the day. ‘Thus he communes with himself: I must 
be mindful, says he, to call at Captain Scut’s, in Creek 
Lane, and examine his rich velvet, whether it be fit for 
my apparel on Election-day,—that I may wear a 
stately aspect in presence of the governor and my 
brethren of the council. I will look in also, at the shop 
of Michael Cario, the jeweller: he has silver buckles of 
a new fashion; and mine have lasted me some half- 
score years. My fair daughter Miriam shall have an 
apron of gold brocade, and a velvet mask, though it 
would be a pity the wench should hide her comely 
visage; and also a French cap, from Robert Jenkins’s 
on the north side of the town-house. He hath beads, 
too, and ear-rings, and necklaces, of all sorts; these 
are but vanities,—nevertheless, they would please the 
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silly maiden well. My dame desireth another fe- 
male in the kitchen; wherefore, I must inspect the 
lot of Irish lasses, for sale by Samuel Waldo, aboard 
the schooner Endeavor; as also the likely negro wench, 
at Captain Bulfinch’s. It were not amiss that I took 
my daughter Miriam to see the royal wax-work, near 
the town-dock, that she may learn to honor our most 
gracious King and Queen, and their royal progeny, 
even in their waxen images; not that I would approve 
of image-worship. The camel, too, that strange beast 
from Africa, with two great humps, to be seen near the 
common; methinks I would fain go thither, and see 
how the old patriarchs were wont to ride. I will tarry 
awhile in Queen Street, at the bookstore of my good 
friends Kneeland and Green, and purchase Doctor 
Colman’s new sermon, and the volume of discourses 
by Mr. Henry Flynt; and look over the controversy 
on baptism, between the Reverend Peter Clarke and 
an unknown adversary; and see whether this George 
Whitefield be as great in print as he is famed to be in 
the pulpit. By that time, the auction will have com- 
menced at the Royal Exchange, in King Street. 
Moreover, I must look to the disposal of my last cargo 
of West India rum and muscovado sugar; and also 
the lot of choice Cheshire cheese, lest it grow mouldy. 
It were well that I ordered a cask of good English 
beer, at the lower end of Milk Street. Then am I to 
speak with certain dealers about the lot of stout old 
Vidonia, rich Canary, and Oporto wines, which I have 
now lying in the cellar of the Old South meeting- 
house. But, a pipe or two of the rich Canary shall 
be reserved that it may grow mellow in mine own wine- 
cellar, and gladden my heart when it begins to droop 
with old age. 

Provident old gentleman! But, was he mindful of 
his sepulchre? Did he bethink him to call at the work- 
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shop of Timothy Sheaffe, in Cold Lane, and select 
such a gravestone as would best please him? There 
wrought the man whose handiwork, or that of his fel- 
low-craftsmen, was ultimately in demand by all the 
busy multitude who have left a record of their earthly 
toil in these old time-stained papers. And now, as we 
turn over the volume, we seem to be wandering among 
the mossy stones of a burial-ground. 


II. THE OLD FRENCH WAR 


At a period about twenty years subsequent to that 
of our former sketch, we again attempt a delineation 
of some of the characteristics of life and manners in 
New England. Our text-book, as before, is a file of 
antique newspapers. The volume which serves us for 
a writing-desk is a folio of larger dimensions than the 
one before described; and the papers are generally 
printed on a whole sheet, sometimes with a supple- 
mental leaf of news and advertisements. They have a 
venerable appearance, being overspread with the 
duskiness of more than seventy years, and discolored, 
here and there, with the deeper stains of some liquid, 
as if the contents of a wine-glass had long since been 
splashed upon the page. Still, the old book conveys 
an impression that, when the separate numbers were 
flying about town, in the first day or two of their re- 
spective existences, they might have been fit reading 
for very stylish people. Such newspapers could have 
been issued nowhere but in a metropolis the centre, not 
only of public and private affairs, but of fashion and 
gayety. Without any discredit to the colonial press, 
these might have been, and probably were, spread out 
on the tables of the British coffee-house, in King 
Street, for the perusal of the throng of officers who 
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then drank their wine at that celebrated establishment. 
To interest these military gentlemen, there were bulle- 
tins of the war between Prussia and Austria; between 
England and France, on the old battle-plains of 
Flanders; and between the same antagonists in the 
newer fields of the Kast Indies,—and in our own track- 
less woods, where white men never trod until they came 
to fight there. Or, the travelled American, the petit- 
maitre of the colonies,—the ape of London foppery, 
as the newspaper was the semblance of the London 
journals,—he, with his gray powdered periwig, his em- 
broidered coat, lace ruffles, and glossy silk stockings, 
golden-clocked,—his buckles, of glittering paste, at 
knee-band and shoe-strap,—his scented handkerchief, 
and chapeau beneath his arm,—even such a dainty 
figure need not have disdained to glance at these old 
yellow pages, while they were the mirror of passing 
times. For his amusement, there were essays of wit 
and humor, the light literature of the day, which, for 
breadth and license, might have proceeded from the 
pen of Fielding or Smollett; while, in other columns, he 
would delight his imagination with the enumerated 
items of all sorts of finery, and with the rival adver- 
tisements of half a dozen peruke-makers. In short, 
newer manners and customs had almost entirely super- 
seded those of the Puritans, even in their own city of 
refuge. 

It was natural that, with the lapse of time and 
increase of wealth and population, the peculiarities 
of the early settlers should have waxed fainter and 
fainter through the generations of their descendants, 
who also had been alloyed by a continual accession of 
emigrants from many countries and of all characters. 
It tended to assimilate the colonial manners to those of 
the mother country, that the commercial intercourse 
was great, and that the merchants often went thither 
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in their own ships. Indeed, almost every man of ade- 
quate fortune felt a yearning desire, and even judged 
it a filial duty, at least once in his life, to visit the 
home of his ancestors. They still called it their own 
home, as if New England were to them, what many of 
the old Puritans had considered it, not a permanent 
abiding-place, but merely a lodge in the wilderness, 
until the trouble of the times should be passed. The 
example of the royal governors must have had much 
influence on the manners of the colonists; for these 
rulers assumed a degree of state and splendor which 
had never been practised by their predecessors, who 
differed in nothing from republican chief-magistrates, 
under the old charter. The officers of the crown, the 
public characters in the interest of the administration, 
and the gentlemen of wealth and good descent, gen- 
erally noted for their loyalty, would constitute a dig- 
nified circle, with the governor in the centre, bearing 
a very passable resemblance to a court. Their ideas, 
their habits, their code of courtesy, and their dress, 
would have all the fresh glitter of fashions immediately 
derived from the fountain-head, in England. ‘To pre- 
vent their modes of life from becoming the standard 
with all who had the ability to imitate them, there was 
no longer an undue severity of religion, nor as yet any 
disaffection to British supremacy, nor democratic 
prejudices against pomp. Thus, while the colonies 
were attaining that strength which was soon to render 
them an independent republic, it might have been sup- 
posed that the wealthier classes were growing into an 
aristocracy, and ripening for hereditary rank, while 
the poor were to be stationary in their abasement, and 
the country, perhaps, to be a sister monarchy with 
England. Such, doubtless, were the plausible conjec- 
tures deduced from the superficial phenomena of our 
connection with a monarchical government, until the 
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prospective nobility were levelled with the mob, by 
the mere gathering of winds that preceded the storm of 
the Revolution. The portents of that storm were not 
yet visible in the air. A true picture of society, there- 
fore, would have the rich effect produced by distinc- 
tions of rank that seemed permanent, and by appro- 
priate habits of splendor on the part of the gentry. 

The people at large had been somewhat changed in 
character, since the period of our last sketch, by their 
great exploit, the conquest of Louisburg. After that 
event, the New-Englanders never settled into pre- 
cisely the same quiet race which all the world 
had imagined them to be. They had done a deed of 
history, and were anxious to add new ones to the rec- 
ord. They had proved themselves powerful enough 
to influence the result of a war, and were thenceforth 
called upon, and willingly consented, to join their 
strength against the enemies of England; on those 
fields, at least, where victory would redound to their 
peculiar advantage. And now, in the heat of the 
Old French War, they might well be termed a martial 
people. Every man was a soldier, or the father or 
brother of a soldier; and the whole land literally echoed 
with the roll of the drum, either beating up for re- 
cruits among the towns and villages, or striking the 
march towards the frontiers. Besides the provincial 
troops, there were twenty-three British regiments in 
the northern colonies. The country has never known a 
period of such excitement and warlike life, except dur- 
ing the Revolution,—perhaps scarcely then; for that 
was a lingering war, and this a stirring and eventful 
one. 

One would think that no very wonderful talent was 
requisite for an historical novel, when the rough and 
hurried paragraphs of these newspapers can recall the 
past so magically. We seem to be waiting in the 
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street for the arrival of the post-rider—who is seldom 
more than twelve hours beyond his time—with letters, 
by way of Albany, from the various departments 
of the army. Or, we may fancy ourselves in the circle 
of listeners, all with necks stretched out towards an 
old gentleman in the centre, who deliberately puts on 
his spectacles, unfolds the wet newspaper, and gives 
us the details of the broken and contradictory reports, 
which have been flying from mouth to mouth, ever 
since the courier alighted at Secretary Oliver’s office. 
Sometimes we have an account of the Indian skir- 
mishes near Lake George, and how a ranging party 
of provincials were so closely pursued, that they drew 
away their arms, and eke their shoes, stockings, and 
breeches, barely reaching the camp in their shirts, 
which also were terribly tattered by the bushes. 
Then, there is a journal of the siege of Fort Niagara, 
so minute that it almost numbers the cannon-shot and 
bombs, and describes the effect of the latter missiles on 
the French commandant’s stone mansion, within the 
fortress. In the letters of the provincial officers, it is 
amusing to observe how some of them endeavor to 
catch the careless and jovial turn of old campaigners. 
One gentleman tells us that he holds a brimming glass 
in his hand, intending to drink the health of his corre- 
spondent, unless a cannon-ball should dash the liquor 
from his lips; in the midst of his letter, he hears the 
bells of the French churches ringing, in Quebee, and 
recollects that it is Sunday; whereupon, like a good 
Protestant, he resolves to disturb the Catholic worship 
by a few thirty-two pound shot. While this wicked 
man of war was thus making a jest of religion, his 
pious mother had probably put up a note, that very 
Sabbath-day, desiring the “prayers of the congregation 
for a son gone a soldiering.” We trust, however, that 
there were some stout old worthies who were not 
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ashamed to do as their fathers did, but went to prayer, 
with their soldiers, before leading them to battle; and 
doubtless fought none the worse for that. If we had 
enlisted in the Old French War, it should have been 
under such a captain; for we love to see a man keep 
the characteristics of his country.* 

These letters, and other intelligence from the army, 
are pleasant and lively reading, and stir up the mind 
like the music of a drum and fife. It is less agreeable 
to meet with the accounts of women slain and scalped, 
and infants dashed against trees, by the Indians on the 
frontiers. It is a striking circumstance, that innumer- 
able bears, driven from the woods by the uproar of 
contending armies in their accustomed haunts, broke 
into the settlements, and committed great ravages 
among children, as well as sheep and swine. Some of 
them prowled where bears had never been for a 
century, penetrating within a mile or two of Boston; a 
fact that gives a strong and gloomy impression of 
something very terrific going on in the forest, since 
these savage beasts fled townward to avoid it. But 
it is impossible to moralize about such trifles, when 
every newspaper contains tales of military enterprise, 
and often a huzza for victory; as, for instance, the 
taking of Ticonderoga, long a place of awe to the 
provincials, and one of the bloodiest spots in the pres- 
ent war. Nor is it unpleasant, among whole pages of 
exultation, to find a note of sorrow for the fall of some 
brave officer; it comes wailing in, like a funeral strain 
amidst a peal of triumph, itself triumphant too. Such 

*The contemptuous jealousy of the British army, from the general 
downwards, was very galling to the provincial troops. In one of the 
newspapers there is an admirable letter of a New England man, copied 
from the London Chronicle, defending the provincials with an ability 
worthy of Franklin, and somewhat in his style. The letter is remarkable, 
also, because it takes up the cause of the whole range of colonies, as if 


the writer looked upon them all as constituting one country, and that his 
own. Colonial patriotism had not hitherto been so broad a sentiment. 
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was the lamentation over Wolfe. Somewhere, in this 
volume of newspapers, though we cannot now lay our 
finger upon the passage, we recollect a report, that 
General Wolfe was slain, not by the enemy, but by a 
shot from his own soldiers. 

In the advertising columns, also, we are continually 
reminded that the country was in a state of war. 
Governor Pownall makes proclamation for the enlist- 
ing of soldiers, and directs the militia colonels to at- 
tend to the discipline of their regiments, and the select- 
men of every town to replenish their stocks of ammu- 
nition. The magazine, by the way, was generally kept 
in the upper loft of the village meeting-house. The 
provincial captains are drumming up for soldiers, in 
every newspaper. Sir Jeffrey Amherst advertises for 
batteaux-men, to be employed on the lakes; and gives 
notice to the officers of seven British regiments, dis- 
persed on the recruiting service, to rendezvous in Bos- 
ton. Captain Hallowell, of the province ship-of-war 
King George, invites able-bodied seamen to serve his 
Majesty, for fifteen pounds, old tenor, per month. 
By the rewards offered, there would appear to have 
been frequent desertions from the New England forces; 
we applaud their wisdom, if not their valor or integ- 
rity. Cannon of all calibres, gunpowder and _ balls, 
firelocks, pistols, swords, and hangers, were common 
articles of merchandise. Daniel Jones, at the sign 
of the hat and helmet, offers to supply officers with 
scarlet broadcloth, gold lace for hats and waistcoats, 
cockades, and other military foppery, allowing credit 
until the pay-rolls shall be made up. This advertise- 
ment gives us quite a gorgeous idea of a provincial 
captain in full dress. 

At the commencement of the campaign of 1759, the 
British general informs the farmers of New England 
that a regular market will be established at Lake 
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George, whither they are invited to bring provisions 
and refreshments of all sorts, for the use of the army. 
Hence, we may form a singular picture of petty traf- 
fic, far away from any permanent settlements, among 
the hills which border that romantic lake, with the sol- 
emn woods over-shadowing the scene. Carcasses of 
bullocks and fat porkers are placed upright against the 
huge trunks of the trees; fowls hang from the lower 
branches, bobbing against the heads of those beneath; 
butter-firkins, great cheeses, and brown loaves of 
household bread, baked in distant ovens, are collected 
under temporary shelters of pine-boughs, with ginger- 
bread and pumpkin-pies, perhaps, and other toothsome 
dainties. Barrels of cider and spruce-beer are run- 
ning freely into the wooden canteens of the soldiers. 
Imagine such a scene, beneath the dark forest canopy, 
with here and there a few struggling sunbeams to dis- 
sipate the gloom. See the shrewd yeomen, haggling 
with their scarlet-coated customers, abating somewhat 
in their prices, but still dealing at monstrous profit; 
and then complete the picture with circumstances that 
bespeak war and danger. A cannon shall be seen to 
belch its smoke from among the trees, against some dis- 
tant canoes on the lake; the traffickers shall pause, and 
seem to hearken, at intervals, as if they heard the rattle 
of musketry or the shout of Indians; a scouting-party 
shall be driven in, with two or three faint and bloody 
men among them. And, in spite of these disturbances, 
business goes on briskly in the market of the wilder- 
ness. 

It must not be supposed that the martial character of 
the times interrupted all pursuits except those con- 
nected with war. On the contrary, there appears to 
have been a general vigor and vivacity diffused into the 
whole round of colonial life. During the winter of 
1759, it was computed that about a thousand sled-loads 
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of country produce were daily brought into Boston 
market. It was a symptom of an irregular and un- 
quiet course of affairs, that innumerable lotteries were 
projected, ostensibly for the purpose of public im- 
provements, such as roads and bridges. Many females 
seized the opportunity to engage in business as, among 
others, Alice Quick, who dealt in crockery and hosiery, 
next door to Deacon Beautineau’s; Mary Jackson, who 
sold butter, at the Brazen-Head, in Cornhill; Abigail 
Hiller, who taught ornamental work, near the Orange- 
Tree, where also were to be seen the King and Queen, 
in wax-work; Sarah Morehead, an instructor in glass- 
painting, drawing and japanning; Mary Salmon, who 
shod horses, at the south-end; Harriet Pain, at the 
Buck and Glove, and Mrs. Henrietta Maria Caine, at 
the Golden Fan, both fashionable milliners; Anna 
Adams, who advertises Quebee and Garrick bonnets, 
Prussian cloaks, and scarlet cardinals, opposite the old 
brick meeting-house; besides a lady at the head of a 
wine and spirit establishment. Little did these good 
dames expect to reappear before the public, so long 
after they had made their last courtesies behind the 
counter. Our great-grandmothers were a stirring sis- 
terhood, and seem not to have been utterly despised by 
the gentlemen at the British coffee-house; at least, 
some gracious bachelor, there resident, gives public 
notice of his willingness to take a wife, provided she 
be not above twenty-three, and possess brown hair, 
regular features, a brisk eye, and a fortune. Now, 
this was a great condescension towards the ladies of 
Massachusetts Bay, in a threadbare lieutenant of foot. 

Polite literature was beginning to make its appear- 
ance. Few native works were advertised, it is true, 
except sermons and treatises of controversial divinity; 
nor were the English authors of the day much known 
on this side of the Atlantic. But catalogues were 
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frequently offered at auction or private sale, compris- 
ing the standard English books, history, essays, and 
poetry, of Queen Anne’s age, and the preceding 
century. We see nothing in the nature of a novel, 
unless it be “The Two Mothers, price four coppers.” 
There was an American poet, however, of whom Mr. 
Kettell has preserved no specimen,—the author of 
“War, an Heroic Poem”; he publishes by subscription, 
and threatens to prosecute his patrons for not taking 
their books. We have discovered a periodical, also, 
and one that has a peculiar claim to be recorded here, 
since it bore the title of “Tur New Eneianp Maga- 
ZINE, a forgotten predecessor, for which we should 
have a filial respect, and take its excellence on trust. 
The fine arts, too, were budding into existence. At 
the “old glass and picture shop,” in Cornhill, various 
maps, plates, and views are advertised, and among 
them a “Prospect of Boston,” a copper-plate engrav- 
ing of Quebec, and the effigies of all the New England 
ministers ever done in mezzotinto. All these must 
have been very salable articles. Other ornamental 
wares were to be found at the same shop; such as vio- 
lins, flutes, hautboys, musical books, English and 
Dutch toys, and London babies. About this period, 
Mr. Dipper gives notice of a concert of vocal and in- 
strumental music. There had already been an attempt 
at theatrical exhibitions. 

There are tokens, in every newspaper, of a style of 
luxury and magnificence which we do not usually as- 
sociate with our ideas of the times. When the property 
of a deceased person was to be sold, we find, among 
the household furniture, silk beds and hangings, dam- 
ask table-cloths, Turkey carpets, pictures, pier-glasses, 
massive plate, and all things proper for a noble man- 
sion. Wine was more generally drunk than now, 
though by no means to the neglect of ardent spirits. 
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For the apparel of both sexes, the mercers and mil- 
liners imported good store of fine broadcloths, espe- 
cially scarlet, crimson, and sky-blue, silks, satins, lawns, 
and velvets, gold brocade, and gold and silver lace, and 
silver tassels, and silver spangles, until Cornhill shone 
and sparkled with their merchandise. The gaudiest 
dress permissible by modern taste fades into a Quaker- 
like sobriety, compared with the deep, rich, glowing 
splendor of our ancestors. Such figures were almost 
too fine to go about town on foot; accordingly, car- 
_ Ylages were so numerous as to require a tax; and it is 
recorded that, when Governor Bernard came to the 
province, he was met between Dedham and Boston, by 
a multitude of gentlemen in their coaches and chariots. 

Take my arm, gentle reader, and come with me into 
some street, perhaps trodden by your daily footsteps, 
but which now has such an aspect of half-familar 
strangeness, that you suspect yourself to be walking 
abroad in a dream. ‘True, there are some brick edi- 
fices which you remember from childhood, and which 
your father and grandfather remembered as well; but 
you are perplexed by the absence of many that were 
here only an hour or two since; and still more amazing 
is the presence of whole rows of wooden and plastered 
houses, projecting over the sidewalks, and bearing iron 
figures on their fronts, which prove them to have stood 
on the same sites above a century. Where have your 
eyes been, that you never saw them before? Alone the 
ghostly street—for, at length, you conclude that all is 
unsubstantial, though it be so good a mockery of an 
antique town,—along the ghostly street there are 
ghostly people too. Every gentleman has his three- 
cornered hat, either on his head or under his arm: and 
all wear wigs, in infinite variety,—the Tie, the Briga- 
dier, the Spencer, the Albemarle, the Major, the 
Ramillies, the grave Full-bottom, or the giddy 
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Feather-top. Look at the elaborate lace ruffles, and 
the square-skirted coat of gorgeous hues, bedizened 
with silver and gold! Make way for the phantom- 
ladies, whose hoops require such breadth of passage, as 
they pace majestically along, in silken gowns, blue, 
green, or yellow, brilliantly embroidered, and with 
small satin hats surmounting their powdered hair. 
Make way; for the whole spectral show will vanish, 
if your earthly garments brush against their robes. 
Now that the scene is brightest, and the whole street 
glitters with imaginary sunshine,—now hark to the 
bells of the Old South and the Old North, ringing out 
with a sudden and merry peal, while the cannon of 
Castle William thunder below the town, and those of 
the Diana frigate repeat the sound, and the Charles- 
town batteries reply with a nearer roar! You see the 
crowd toss up their hats, in visionary joy. You hear 
of illuminations and fireworks, and of bonfires, built 
on scaffolds, raised several stories above the ground, 
that are to blaze all night, in King Street, and on Bea- 
con Hill. And here come the trumpets and kettle- 
drums, and the tramping hoofs of the Boston troop of 
horse-guards, escorting the governor to King’s Chapel, 
where he is to return solemn thanks for the surrender 
of Quebec. March on, thou shadowy troop! and van- 
ish, ghostly crowd; and change again, old street! for 
those stirring times are gone. 

Opportunely for the conclusion of our sketch, a 
fire broke out, on the twentieth of March, 1760, at the 
Brazen-Head, in Cornhill, and consumed nearly four 
hundred buildings. Similar disasters have always 
been epochs in the chronology of Boston. That of 
1711 had hitherto been termed the Great Fire, but 
now resigned its baleful dignity to one which has ever 
since retained it. Did we desire to move the read- 
er’s sympathies on this subject, we would not be gran- 
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diloquent about the sea of billowy flame, the glow- 
ing and crumbling streets, the broad, black firma- 
ment of smoke, and the blast of wind that sprang up 
with the conflagration and roared behind it. It would 
be more effective to mark out a single family, at the 
moment when the flames caught upon an angle of their 
dwelling: then would ensue the removal of the bed- 
ridden grandmother, the cradle with the sleeping in- 
fant, and, most dismal of all, the dying man just at the 
extremity of a lingering disease. Do but imagine the 
confused agony of one thus awfully disturbed in his 
last hour; his fearful glance behind at the consuming 
fire, raging after him, from house to house, as its de- 
voted victim; and, finally, the almost eagerness with 
which he would seize some calmer interval to die! The 
Great Fire must have realized many such a scene. 

Doubtless posterity has acquired a better city by the 
calamity of that generation. None will be inclined to 
lament it at this late day, except the lover of antiquity, 
who would have been glad to walk among those streets 
of venerable houses, fancying the old inhabitants still 
there, that he might commune with their shadows, and 
paint a more vivid picture of their times. 


fit THE OLD TORY 


Again we take a leap of about twenty years, and 
alight in the midst of the Revolution. Indeed, having 
just closed a volume of colonial newspapers, which 
represented a period when monarchical and aristocratic 
sentiments were at the highest,—and now opening 
another volume printed in the same metropolis, after 
such sentiments had long been deemed a sin and shame, 
—we feel as if the leap were more than figurative. 
Our late course of reading has tinctured us, for the 
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moment, with antique prejudices; and we shrink from 
the strangely-contrasted times into which we emerge, 
like one of those immutable old Tories, who acknowl- 
edge no oppression in the Stamp-Act. It may be the 
most effective method of going through the present 
file of papers, to follow out this idea, and transform 
ourself, perchance, from a modern Tory, into such a 
sturdy King-man as once wore that pliable nickname. 

Well, then, here we sit, an old, gray, withered, sour- 
visaged, threadbare sort of gentleman, erect enough, 
here in our solitude, but marked out by a depressed 
and distrustful mien abroad, as one conscious of a 
stigma upon his forehead, though for no crime. We 
were already in the decline of life when the first 
tremors of the earthquake that has convulsed the 
continent were felt. Our mind had grown too rigid to 
change any of its opinions, when the voice of the peo- 
ple demanded that all should be changed. We are an 
Episcopalian, and sat under the high-church doctrines 
of Doctor Caner; we have been a captain of the pro- 
vincial forces, and love our king the better for the blood 
that we shed in his cause on the Plains of Abraham. 
Among all the refugees, there is not one more loyal 
to the backbone than we. Still we lingered behind 
when the British army evacuated Boston, sweeping 
in its train most of those with whom we held com- 
munion; the old, loyal gentlemen, the aristocracy of the 
colonies, the hereditary Englishman, imbued with more 
than native zeal and admiration for the glorious island 
and its monarch, because the far intervening ocean 
threw a dim reverence around them. When our 
brethren departed, we could not tear our aged roots 
out of the soil. We have remained, therefore, endur- 
ing to be outwardly a freeman, but idolizing King 
George in secrecy and silence,—one true old heart 
amongst a host of enemies, We watch, with a weary 
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hope, for the moment when all this turmoil shall sub- 
side, and the impious novelty that has distracted our 
latter years, like a wild dream, give place to the blessed 
quietude of royal sway, with the king’s name in every 
ordinance, his prayer in the church, his health at the 
board, and his love in the people’s heart. Meantime, 
our old age finds little honor. Hustled have we been, 
till driven from town-meetings; dirty water has been 
east upon our ruffles by a Whig chambermaid; John 
Hancock’s coachman seizes every opportunity to be- 
spatter us with mud; daily are we hooted by the un- 
breeched rebel brats; and narrowly, once, did our gray 
hairs escape the ignominy of tar and feathers. Alas! 
only that we cannot bear to die till the next royal gov- 
ernor comes over, we would fain be in our quiet grave. 

Such an old man among new things are we who now 
hold at arm’s length the rebel newspaper of the day. 
The very figure-head, for the thousandth time, elicits 
a groan of spiteful lamentation. Where are the united 
heart and crown, the loyal emblem, that used to hallow 
the sheet on which it was impressed, in our younger 
days? In its stead we find a continental officer, with 
the Declaration of Independence in one hand, a drawn 
sword in the other, and above his head a scroll, bear- 
ing the motto, “WE APPEAL TO HEAVEN.” Then say 
we, with a prospective triumph, let Heaven judge, in 
its own good time! The material of the sheet attracts 
our scorn. It is a fair specimen of rebel manufacture, 
thick and coarse, like wrapping-paper, all overspread 
with little knobs; and of such a deep, dingy blue color, 
that we wipe our spectacles thrice before we can dis- 
tinguish a letter of the wretched print. Thus, in all 
points, the newspaper is a type of the times, far more 
fit for the rough hands of a democratic mob, than for 
our own delicate, though bony fingers. Nay; we will 
not handle it without our gloves! 
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Glancing down the page, our eyes are greeted 
everywhere by the offer of lands at auction, for sale or 
to be leased, not by the rightful owners, but a rebel 
committee; notices of the town constable, that he is 
authorized to receive the taxes on such an estate, in 
default of which, that also is to be knocked down to the 
highest bidder; and notifications of complaints filed by 
the Attorney-general against certain traitorous ab- 
sentees, and of confiscations that are to ensue. And 
who are these traitors? Our own best friends; names 
as old, once as honored, as any in the land where they 
are no longer to have a patrimony, nor to be remem- 
bered as good men who have passed away. We are 
ashamed of not relinquishing our little property, too; 
but comfort ourselves because we still keep our prin- 
ciples, without gratifying the rebels with our plunder. 
Plunder, indeed, they are seizing everywhere,—by 
the strong hand at sea, as well as by legal forms on 
shore. Here are prize-vessels for sale; no French nor 
Spanish merchantmen, whose wealth is the birthright 
of British subjects, but hulls of British oak, from 
Liverpool, Bristol, and the Thames, laden with the 
king’s own stores, for his army in New York. And 
what a fleet of privateers—pirates, say we—are fitting 
out for new ravages, with rebellion in their very 
names! The Free Yankee, the General Green, the 
Saratoga, the Lafayette, and the Grand Monarch! 
Yes, the Grand Monarch; so is a French king styled, 
by the sons of Englishmen. And here we have an 
ordinance from the Court of Versailles, with the Bour- 
bon’s own signature affixed, as if New England were 
already a French province. Everything is French,— 
French soldiers, French sailors, French surgeons, and 
French diseases too, I trow; besides French dancing- 
masters and French milliners, to debauch our daugh- 
ters with French fashions! Kverything in America is 
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French, except the Canadas, the loyal Canadas, which 
we helped to wrest from France. And to that old 
French province the Englishman of the colonies must 
go to find his country! 

O the misery of seeing the whole system of things 
changed in my old days, when I would be loath to 
change even a pair of buckles! The British coffee- 
house, where oft we sat, brimful of wine and loyalty, 
with the gallant gentlemen of Ambherst’s army, when 
we wore a red-coat too,—the British coffee-house, for- 
sooth, must now be styled the American, with a golden 
eagle instead of the royal arms above the door. Even 
the street it stands in is no longer King Street! Noth- 
ing is the king’s, except this heavy heart in my old 
bosom. Wherever I glance my eyes, they meet some- 
thing that pricks them like a needle. This soap- 
maker, for instance, this Robert Hewes, has conspired 
against my peace, by notifying that his shop is situated 
near Liberty Stump. But when will their misnamed 
Liberty have its true emblem in that Stump, hewn 
down by British steel. 

Where shall we buy our next year’s almanac? Not 
this of Weatherwise’s, certainly; for it contains a like- 
ness of George Washington, the upright rebel, whom 
we most hate, though reverentially, as a fallen angel, 
with his heavenly brightness undiminished, evincing 
pure fame in an unhallowed cause. And here is a new 
book for my evening’s recreation,—a History of the 
War till the close of the year 1779, with the heads of 
thirteen distinguished officers, engraved on copper- 
plate. A plague upon their heads! We desire not to 
see them till they grin at us from the baleony before 
the town-house, fixed on spikes as the heads of traitors. 
How bloody-minded the villains make a peaceable old 
man! What next? An Oration, on the Horrid 
Massacre of 1770. When that blood was shed,—the 
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first that the British soldier ever drew from the bosoms 
of our countrymen,—we turned sick at heart, and do so 
still, as often as they make it reek anew from among the 
stones in King Street. The pool that we saw that 
night has swelled into a lake,—English blood and 
American,—no! all British, all blood of my brethren. 
And here come down tears. Shame on me, since half 
of them are shed for rebels! Who are not rebels now! 
Even the women art thrusting their white hands into 
the war, and come out in this very paper with pro- 
posals to form a society—the lady of George Washing- 
ton at their head—for clothing the continental troops. 
They will strip off their stiff petticoats to cover the 
ragged rascals, and then enlist in the ranks themselves. 

What have we here? Burgoyne’s proclamation 
turned into Hudibrastic rhyme! And here, some 
verses against the king, in which the scribbler leaves a 
blank for the name of George, as if his doggerel might 
yet exalt him to the pillory. Such, after years of re- 
bellion, is the heart’s unconquerable reverence for the 
Lord’s anointed! In the next column, we have Scrip- 
ture parodied in a squib against his sacred Majesty. 
What would our Puritan great-grandsires have said to 
that? ‘They never laughed at God’s word, though they 
cut off a king’s head. 

Yes; it was for us to prove how disloyalty goes 
hand in hand with irreligion, and all other vices 
come trooping in the train. Now-a-days men commit 
robbery and sacrilege for the mere luxury of wicked- 
ness, as this advertisement testifies. Three hundred 
pounds reward for the detection of the villains who 
stole and destroyed the cushions and pulpit drapery of 
the Brattle Street and Old South churches. Was it a 
crime? I can scarcely think our temples hallowed, 
since the king ceased to be prayed for. But it is not 
temples only that they rob, Here a man offers a 
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thousand dollars—a thousand dollars, in Continental 
rags!—for the recovery of his stolen cloak, and other 
articles of clothing. Horse-thieves are innumerable. 
Now is the day when every beggar gets on horseback. 
And is not the whole land like a beggar on horseback 
riding post to the Devil? Ha! here is a murder, too. 
A woman slain at midnight, by an unknown ruffian, 
and found cold, stiff, and bloody in her violated bed! 
Let the hue and cry follow hard after the man in the 
uniform of blue and buff who last went by that way. 
My life on it, he is the blood-stained ravisher! These 
deserters whom we see proclaimed in every column,— 
proof that the banditti are as false to their stars and 
stripes as to the Holy Red-cross,—they bring the 
crimes of a rebel camp into a soil well suited to them; 
the bosom of a people, without the heart that kept 
them virtuous,—their king! 

Here, flaunting down a whole column, with official 
seal and signature, here comes a proclamation. By 
whose authority? Ah! the United States,—these thir- 
teen little anarchies, assembled in that one grand 
anarchy, their Congress. And what the import? 
A general Fast. By Heaven! for once the traitor- 
ous blockheads have legislated wisely! Yea: let a 
misguided people kneel down in sackcloth and ashes, 
from end to end, from border to border, of their 
wasted country. Well may they fast where there is 
no food, and cry aloud for whatever remnant of God’s 
mercy their sins may not have exhausted. We too will 
fast, even at a rebel summons. Pray others as they 
will, there shall be at least an old man kneeling for the 
righteous cause. Lord, put down the rebels! God 
save the king! 

Peace to the good old Tory! One of our objects 
has been to exemplify, without softening a single 
prejudice proper to the character which we assumed, 
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that the Americans who clung to the losing side in 
the Revolution were men greatly to be pitied, and 
often worthy of our sympathy. It would be difficult 
to say whose lot was most lamentable, that of the 
active Tories, who gave up their patrimonies for a 
pittance from the British pension-roll, and their native | 
land for a cold reception in their miscalled home, or 
the passive ones who remained behind to endure the 
coldness of former friends, and the public opprobrium, 
as despised citizens, under a government which they 
abhorred. In justice to the old gentleman who has 
favored us with his discontented musings, we must re- 
mark that the state of the country, so far as can be 
gathered from these papers, was of dismal augury for 
the tendencies of democratic rule. It was pardonable 
in the conservative of that day to mistake the tempo- 
rary evils of a change for permanent diseases of the 
system which that change was to establish. A revo- 
lution, or anything that interrupts social order, may 
afford opportunities for the individual display of emi- 
nent virtues; but its effects are pernicious to general 
morality. Most people are so constituted that they 
can be virtuous only in a certain routine; and an ir- 
regular course of public affairs demoralizes them. 
One great source of disorder was the multitude of dis- 
banded troops, who were continually returning home, 
after terms of service just long enough to give them a 
distaste to peaceable occupations; neither citizens nor 
soldiers, they were very liable to become ruffians. AI- 
most all our impressions in regard to this period are 
unpleasant, whether referring to the state of civil 
society, or to the character of the contest, which, 
especially where native Americans were opposed to 
each other, was waged with the deadly hatred of 
fraternal enemies. It is the beauty of war, for men 
to commit mutual havoc with undisturbed good humor. 
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The present volume of newspapers contains fewer 
characteristic traits than any which we have looked 
over. Except for the peculiarities attendant on the 
passing struggle, manners seem to have taken a mod- 
ern cast. Whatever antique fashions lingered into 
the war of the Revolution, or beyond it, they were not 
so strongly marked as to leave their traces in the pub- 
lic journals. Moreover, the old newspapers had an 
indescribable picturesqueness, not to be found in 
the later ones. Whether it be something in the 
literary execution, or the ancient print and paper, and 
the idea that those same musty pages have been han- 
dled by people once alive and bustling amid the scenes 
there recorded, yet now in their graves beyond the 
memory of man; so it is, that in those elder volumes we 
seem to find the life of a past age preserved between 
the leaves, like a dry specimen of foliage. It is so diffi- 
cult to discover what touches are really picturesque, 
that we doubt whether our attempts have produced 
any similar effect. 


THE MAN OF ADAMANT 
AN APOLOGUE 


In the old times of religious gloom and intolerance 
lived Richard Digby, the gloomiest and most intolerant 
of a stern brotherhood. His plan of salvation was so 
narrow, that, like a plank in a tempestuous sea, it 
could avail no sinner but himself, who bestrode it 
triumphantly, and hurled anathemas against the 
wretches whom he saw struggling with the billows 
of eternal death. In his view of the matter, it was 
a most abominable crime,—as, indeed, it is a great 
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folly,—for men to trust to their own strength, or even 
to grapple to any other fragment of the wreck, save 
this narrow plank, which, moreover, he took special 
care to keep out of their reach. In other words, as 
his creed was like no man’s else, and being well pleased 
that Providence had intrusted him alone, of mortals, 
with the treasure of a true faith, Richard Digby 
determined to seclude himself to the sole and constant 
enjoyment of his happy fortune. 

“And verily,” thought he, “I deem it a chief condi- 
tion of Heaven’s mercy to myself, that I hold no 
communion with those abominable myriads which it 
hath cast off to perish. Peradventure, were I to tarry 
longer in the tents of Kedar, the gracious boon would 
be revoked, and I also be swallowed up in the deluge 
of wrath, or consumed in the storm of fire and brim- 
stone, or involved in whatever new kind of ruin is 
ordained for the horrible perversity of this generation.” 

So Richard Digby took an axe, to hew space enough 
for a tabernacle in the wilderness, and some few other 
necessaries, especially a sword and gun, to smite and 
slay any intruder upon his hallowed seclusion; and 
plunged into the dreariest depths of the forest. On 
its verge, however, he paused a moment, to shake off 
the dust of his feet against the village where he had 
dwelt, and to invoke a curse on the meeting-house, 
which he regarded as a temple of heathen idolatry. 
He felt a curiosity, also, to see whether the fire and 
brimstone would not rush down from Heaven at once, 
now that the one righteous man had provided for his 
own safety. But, as the sunshine continued to fall 
peacefully on the cottages and fields, and the husband- 
men labored and children played, and as there were 
many tokens of present happiness, and nothing omi- 
nous of a speedy judgment, he turned away, some- 
what disappointed. The farther he went, however, 
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and the lonelier he felt himself, and the thicker the 
trees stood along his path, and the darker the shadow 
overhead, so much the more did Richard Digby exult. 
He talked to himself, as he strode onward; he read his 
Bible to himself, as he sat beneath the trees; and, as 
the gloom of the forest hid the blessed sky, I had 
almost added, that, at morning, noon, and eventide, 
he prayed to himself. So congenial was this mode of 
life to his disposition, that he often laughed to him- 
self, but was displeased when an echo tossed him back 
the long, loud roar. 

In this manner, he journeyed onward three days 
and two nights, and came, on the third evening, to 
the mouth of a cave, which, at first sight, reminded 
him of Elijah’s cave at Horeb, though perhaps it 
more resembled Abraham’s sepulchral cave, at Mach- 
pelah. It entered into the heart of a rocky hill. 
There was so dense a veil of tangled foliage about it, 
that none but a sworn lover of gloomy recesses would 
have discovered the low arch of its entrance, or have 
dared to step within its vaulted chamber, where the 
burning eyes of a panther might encounter him. If 
Nature meant this remote and dismal cavern for the 
use of man, it could only be to bury in its gloom the 
victims of a pestilence, and then to block up its mouth 
with stones, and avoid the spot forever after. There 
was nothing bright nor cheerful near it, except a 
bubbling fountain, some twenty paces off, at which 
Richard Digby hardly threw away a glance. But he 
thrust his head into the cave, shivered, and congratu- 
lated himself. 

“The finger of Providence hath pointed my way!” 
cried he, aloud, while the tomb-like den returned a 
strange echo, as if some one within were mocking 
him. “Here my soul will be at peace; for the wicked 
will not find me. Here I can read the Scriptures, 
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and be no more provoked with lying interpretations. 
Tiere I can offer up acceptable prayers, because my 
voice will not be mingled with the sinful supplica- 
tions of the multitude. Of a truth, the only way to 
heaven leadeth through the narrow entrance of this 
cave,—and I alone have found it!” 

In regard to this cave, it was observable that the 
roof, so far as the imperfect light permitted it to be 
seen, was hung with substances resembling opaque 
icicles; for the damps of unknown centuries, dripping 
down continually, had become as hard as adamant; 
and wherever that moisture fell, it seemed to possess 
the power of converting what it bathed to stone. The 
fallen leaves and sprigs of foliage, which the wind 
had swept into the cave, and the little feathery shrubs, 
rooted near the threshold, were not wet with a natural 
dew, but had been embalmed by this wondrous process. 
And here I am put in mind that Richard Digby, 
before he withdrew himself from the world, was sup- 
posed by skilful physicians to have contracted a disease 
for which no remedy was written in their medical 
books. It was a deposition of calculous particles 
within his heart, caused by an obstructed circulation 
of the blood; and, unless a miracle should be wrought 
for him, there was danger that the malady might act 
on the entire substance of the organ, and change his 
fleshy heart to stone. Many, indeed, affirmed that 
the process was already near its consummation. 
Richard Digby, however, could never be convinced 
that any such direful work was going on within him; 
nor when he saw the sprigs of marble foliage, did 
his heart even throb the quicker, at the similitude sug- 
gested by these once tender herbs. It may be that 
this same insensibility was a symptom of the disease. 

Be that as it might, Richard Digby was well con- 
tented with his sepulchral cave. So dearly did he love 
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this congenial spot, that instead of going a few paces 
to the bubbling spring for water, he allayed his thirst 
with now and then a drop of moisture from the roof, 
which, had it fallen anywhere but on his tongue, would 
have been congealed into a pebble. For a man pre- 
disposed to stoniness of the heart, this surely was 
unwholesome liquor. But there he dwelt, for three 
days more, eating herbs and roots, drinking his own 
destruction, sleeping, as it were, in a tomb, and awak- 
ing to the solitude of death, yet esteeming this hor- 
rible mode of life as hardly inferior to celestial bliss. 
_ Perhaps superior; for, above the sky, there would be 
angels to disturb him. At the close of the third day, 
he sat in the portal of his mansion reading the Bible 
aloud, because no other ear could profit by it, and 
reading it amiss, because the rays of the setting sun 
did not penetrate the dismal depth of shadow round 
about him, nor fall upon the sacred page. Suddenly, 
however, a faint gleam of light was thrown over the 
volume, and, raising his eyes, Richard Digby saw that 
a@ young woman stood before the mouth of the cave, 
and that the sunbeams bathed her white garment, 
which thus seemed to possess a radiance of its own. 

“Good evening, Richard,” said the girl; “I have 
come from afar to find thee.” 

The slender grace and gentle loveliness of this 
young woman were at once recognized by Richard 
Digby. Her name was Mary Goffe. She had been 
a convert to his preaching of the word in England, 
before he yielded himself to that exclusive bigotry 
which now enfolded him with such an iron grasp that 
no other sentiment could reach his bosom. When he 
came a pilgrim to America, she had remained in her 
father’s hall; but now, as it appeared, had crossed 
the ocean after him, impelled by the same faith that 
led other exiles hither, and perhaps by love almost 
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as holy. What else but faith and love united could 
have sustained so delicate a creature, wandering thus 
far into the forest, with her golden hair dishevelled 
by the boughs, and her feet wounded by the thorns? 
Yet, weary and faint though she must have been, 
and affrighted at the dreariness of the cave, she 
looked on the lonely man with a mild and pitying 
expression, such as might beam from an angel’s eyes 
towards an afflicted mortal. But the recluse, frown- 
ing sternly upon her, and keeping his finger between 
the leaves of his half-closed Bible, motioned her away 
with his hand. 

“Off!’ cried he. “I am sanctified, and thou art 
sinful. Away!” 

“O Richard,” said she, earnestly, “I have come this 
weary way because I heard that a grievous distemper 
had seized upon thy heart; and a great Physician had 
given me the skill to cure it. There is no other remedy 
than this which I have brought thee. Turn me not 
away, therefore, nor refuse my medicine; for then 
must this dismal cave be thy sepulchre.” 

“Away!” replied Richard Digby, still with a dark 
frown. “My heart is in better condition than thine 
own. Leave me, earthly one; for the sun is almost 
set; and when no light reaches the door of the cave, 
then is my prayer-time.” 

Now, great as was her need, Mary Goffe did not 
plead with this stony-hearted man for shelter and 
protection, nor ask anything whatever for her own 
sake. All her zeal was for his welfare. 

“Come back with me!” she exclaimed, clasping her 
hands,—‘“‘ecome back to thy fellow-men; for they need 
thee, Richard, and thou hast tenfold need of them. 
Stay not in this evil den; for the air is chill, and the 
damps are fatal; nor will any that perish within it 
ever find the path to heaven. Hasten hence, I entreat 
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thee, for thine own soul’s sake; for either the roof will 
fall upon thy head, or some other speedy destruction 
is at hand.” 

“‘Perverse woman!” answered Richard Digby, laugh- 
ing aloud,—for he was moved to bitter mirth by her 
foolish vehemence,—“I tell thee that the path to 
heaven leadeth straight through this narrow portal 
where I sit. And, moreover, the destruction thou 
speakest of is ordained, not for this blessed cave, but 
for all other habitations of mankind, throughout the 
earth. Get thee hence speedily, that thou mayest have 
thy share!’ 

So saying, he opened his Bible again, and fixed his 
eyes intently on the page, being resolved to withdraw 
his thoughts from this child of sin and wrath, and to 
waste no more of his holy breath upon her. The 
shadow had now grown so deep where he was sitting 
that he made continual mistakes in what he read, con- 
verting all that was gracious and merciful to denuncia- 
tions of vengeance and unutterable woe on every 
created being but himself. Mary Goffe, meanwhile, 
was leaning against a tree, beside the sepulchral eave, 
very sad, yet with something heavenly and ethereal 
in her unselfish sorrow. ‘The light from the setting 
sun still glorified her form, and was reflected a little 
way within the darksome den, discovering so terrible 
a gloom that the maiden shuddered for its self-doomed 
inhabitant. Espying the bright fountain near at 
hand, she hastened thither, and scooped up a portion 
of its water in a cup of birchen bark. A few tears 
mingled with the draught, and perhaps gave it all its 
efficacy. She then returned to the mouth of the cave, 
and knelt down at Richard Digby’s feet. 

“Richard,” she said, with passionate fervor, yet a 
gentleness in all her passion, “I pray thee, by thy 
hope of heaven, and as thou wouldst not dwell in this 
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tomb forever, drink of this hallowed water, be it but 
a single drop! Then, make room for me by thy side, 
and let us read together one page of that blessed 
volume,—and, lastly, kneel down with me and pray! 
Do this, and thy stony heart shall become softer than 
a babe’s, and all will be well.” 

But Richard Digby, in utter abhorrence of the 
proposal, cast the Bible at his feet, and eyed her with 
such a fixed and evil frown, that he looked less like 
a living man than a marble statue, wrought by some 
dark-imagined sculptor to express the most repulsive 
mood that human features could assume. And, as 
his look grew even devilish, so, with an equal change, 
did Mary Goffe become more sad, more mild, more 
pitiful, more like a sorrowing angel. But the more 
heavenly she was the more hateful did she seem to 
Richard Digby, who at length raised his hand, and 
smote down the cup of hallowed water upon the thresh- 
old of the cave, thus rejecting the only medicine that 
could have cured his stony heart. A sweet perfume 
lingered in the air for a moment, and then was gone. 

“Tempt me no more, accursed woman,” exclaimed 
he, still with his marble frown, “lest I smite thee down 
also! What hast thou to do with my Bible?—what 
with my prayers’—what with my heaven?” 

No sooner had he spoken these dreadful words, than 
Richard Digby’s heart ceased to beat; while—so the 
legend says—the form of Mary Goffe melted into the 
last sunbeams, and returned from the sepulchral cave 
to heaven. For Mary Goffe had been buried in an 
English churchyard months before; and either it was 
her ghost that haunted the wild forest, or else a dream- 
like spirit, typifying pure Religion. 

About a century afterwards, when the trackless 
forest of Richard Digby’s day had long been inter- 
spersed with settlements, the children of a neighbor- 
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ing farmer were playing at the foot of a hill. The 
trees, on account of the rude and broken surface of 
this acclivity, had never been felled, and were crowded 
so densely together as to hide all but a few rocky 
prominences, wherever their roots could grapple with 
the soil. A little boy and girl, to conceal themselves 
from their playmates, had crept into the deepest shade, 
where not only the darksome pines, but a thick veil 
of creeping plants, suspended from an overhanging 
rock, combined to make a twilight at noonday, and 
almost a midnight at all other seasons. There the 
children hid themselves, and shouted, repeating the 
cry at intervals, till the whole party of pursuers were 
drawn thither, and, pulling aside the matted foliage, 
let in a doubtful glimpse of daylight. But scarcely 
was this accomplished, when the little group uttered a 
simultaneous shriek, and tumbled headlong down the 
hill, making the best of their way homeward, without 
a second glance into the gloomy recess. ‘Their father, 
unable to comprehend what had so startled them, took 
his axe, and, by felling one or two trees, and tearing 
away the creeping plants, laid the mystery open to the 
day. He had discovered the entrance of a cave, closely 
resembling the mouth of a sepulchre, within which sat 
the figure of a man, whose gesture and attitude warned 
the father and children to stand back, while his visage 
wore a most forbidding frown. 'This repulsive per- 
sonage seemed to have been carved in the same gray 
stone that formed the walls and portal of the cave. 
On minuter inspection, indeed, such blemishes were 
observed as made it doubtful whether the figure were 
really a statue, chiselled by human art, and somewhat 
worn and defaced by the lapse of ages, or a freak of 
Nature, who might have chosen to imitate, in stone, 
her usual handiwork of flesh. Perhaps it was the 
least unreasonable idea, suggested by this strange 
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spectacle, that the moisture of the cave possessed a 
petrifying quality, which had thus awfully embalmed 
a human corpse. 

There was something so frightful in the aspect of 
this Man of Adamant, that the farmer, the moment 
that he recovered from the fascination of his first gaze, 
began to heap stones into the mouth of the cavern. 
His wife, who had followed him to the hill, assisted 
her husband’s efforts. The children, also, approached 
as near as they durst, with their little hands full of 
pebbles, and cast them on the pile. Earth was then 
thrown into the crevices, and the whole fabric over- 
laid with sods. Thus all traces of the discovery were 
obliterated, leaving only a marvellous legend, which 
grew wilder from one generation to another, as the 
children told it to their grandchildren, and they to 
their posterity, till few believed that there had ever 
been a cavern or a statue where now they saw but a 
grassy patch on the shadowy hillside. Yet grown 
people avoid the spot, nor do children play there. 
Friendship, and Love, and Piety, all human and 
celestial sympathies, should keep aloof from that 
hidden cave; for there still sits, and, unless an earth- 
quake crumble down the roof upon his head, shall sit 
forever, the shape of Richard Digby, in the attitude 
of repelling the whole race of mortals,—not from 
heaven,—but from the horrible loneliness of his dark, 
cold sepulchre! 


THE DEVIL IN MANUSCRIPT 


Ow a bitter evening of December, I arrived by mail in 
a large town, which was then the residence of an inti- 
mate friend, one of those gifted youths who cultivate 
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poetry and the belles-lettres, and call themselves stu- 
dents at law. My first business, after supper, was to 
visit him at the office of his distinguished instructor. 
As I have said, it was a bitter night, clear starlight, 
but cold as Nova Zembla,—the shop-windows along 
the street being frosted, so as almost to hide the lights, 
while the wheels of coaches thundered equally loud 
over frozen earth and pavements of stone. There was 
no snow, either on the ground or the roofs of the 
houses. The wind blew so violently, that I had but to 
spread my cloak like a mainsail, and scud along the 
street at the rate of ten knots, greatly envied by other 
navigators, who were beating slowly up, with the gale 
right in their teeth. One of these I capsized, but was 
gone on the wings of the wind before he could even 
vociferate an oath. 

After this picture of an inclement night, behold us 
seated by a great blazing fire, which looked so com- 
fortable and delicious that I felt inclined to lie down 
and roll among the hot coals. The usual furniture of 
a lawyer’s office was around us,—rows of volumes in 
sheep-skin, and a multitude of writs, summonses, and 
other legal papers, scattered over the desks and tables. 
But there were certain objects which seemed to inti- 
mate that we had little dread of the intrusion of clients, 
or of the learned counsellor himself, who, indeed, was 
attending court in a distant town. A tall, decanter- 
shaped bottle stood on the table; between two tumblers, 
and beside a pile of blotted manuscripts, altogether 
dissimilar to any law documents recognized in our 
courts. My friend, whom I shall call Oberon,—it 
was a name of fancy and friendship between him and 
me,—my friend Oberon looked at these papers with a 
peculiar expression of disquietude. 

“TI do believe,” said he, soberly, “or, at least, I 
could believe, if I chose, that there is a devil in this 
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pile of blotted papers. You have read them, and know 
what I mean,—that conception in which I endeavored 
to embody the character of a fiend, as represented in 
our traditions and the written records of witchcraft. 
Oh! I have a horror of what was created in my own 
brain, and shudder at the manuscripts in which I gave 
that dark idea a sort of material existence. Would 
they were out of my sight!” 

“And of mine, too,” thought I. 

“You remember,” continued Oberon, “how the 
hellish thing used to suck away the happiness of those 
who, by a simple concession that seemed almost inno- 
cent, subjected themselves to his power. Just so my 
peace is gone, and all by these accursed manuscripts. 
Have you felt nothing of the same influence?” 

“Nothing,” replied I, “unless the spell be hid in a 
desire to turn novelist, after reading your delightful 
tales.” 

“Novelist!” exclaimed Oberon, half seriously. 
“Then, indeed, my devil has his claw on you! You 
are gone! You cannot even pray for deliverance! 
But we will be the last and only victims; for this night 
I mean to burn the manuscripts, and commit the fiend 
to his retribution in the flames.” 

“Burn your tales!” repeated I, startled at the des- 
peration of the idea. 

“Even so,” said the author, despondingly. “You 
cannot conceive what an effect the composition of these 
tales has had on me. I have become ambitious of a 
bubble, and careless of solid reputation. JI am sur- 
rounding myself with shadows, which bewilder me, by 
aping the realities of life. They have drawn me aside 
from the beaten path of the world, and led me into a 
strange sort of solitude,—a solitude in the midst of 
men,—where nobody wishes for what I do, nor thinks 
nor feels as I do. ‘The tales have done all this. When 
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they are ashes, perhaps I shall be as I was before they 
had existence. Moreover, the sacrifice is less than you 
may suppose; since nobody will publish them.” 

“That does make a difference, indeed,” said I. 

“They have been offered, by letter,’ continued 
Oberon, reddening with vexation, “to some seventeen 
booksellers. It would make you stare to read their 
answers; and read them you should, only that I burnt 
them as fast as they arrived. One man publishes noth- 
ing but school-books; another has five novels already 
under examination.” 

“What a voluminous mass the unpublished literature 
of America must be!” cried I. 

“QO, the Alexandrian manuscripts were nothing to 
it,” said my friend. “Well, another gentleman is just 
giving up business, on purpose, I verily believe, to es- 
cape publishing my book. Several, however, would 
not absolutely decline the agency, on my advancing 
half the cost of an edition, and giving bonds for the 
remainder, besides a high percentage to themselves, 
whether the book sells or not. Another advises a sub- 
scription.” 

“The villain!’ exclaimed I. 

“A fact!” said Oberon. “In short, of all the seven- 
teen booksellers, only one has vouchsafed even to read 
my tales; and he—a literary dabbler himself, I should 
judge—has the impertinence to criticise them, propos- 
ing what he calls vast improvements, and concluding, 
after a general sentence of condemnation, with the de- 
finitive assurance that he will not be concerned on any 
terms.” | 

“It might not be amiss to pull that fellow’s nose,” 
remarked I. 

“If the whole ‘trade’ had one common nose, there 
would be some satisfaction in pulling it,” answered 
the author. “But there does seem to be one honest 
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man among these seventeen unrighteous ones; and 
he tells me fairly, that no American publisher will 
meddle with an American work,—seldom if by a known 
writer, and never if by a new one,—unless at the 
writer’s risk.” 

“The paltry rogues!” cried I. ‘Will they live by 
literature, and yet risk nothing for its sake? But, 
after all, you might publish on your own account.” 

“And so I might,” replied Oberon. ‘But the devil 
of the business is this. These people have put me so 
out of conceit with the tales, that I loathe the very 
thought of them, and actually experience a physical 
sickness of the stomach whenever I glance at them on 
the table. I tell you there is a demon in them! I an- 
ticipate a wild enjoyment in seeing them in the blaze; 
such as I should feel in taking vengeance on an enemy, 
or destroying something noxious.” 

I did not very strenuously oppose this determina- 
tion, being privately of opinion, in spite of my partial- 
ity for the author, that his tales would make a more 
brilliant appearance in the fire than anywhere else. 
Before proceeding to execution, we broached the bot- 
tle of champagne, which Oberon had provided for 
keeping up his spirits in this doleful business. We 
swallowed each a tumblerful, in sparkling commotion; 
it went bubbling down our throats, and brightened my 
eyes at once, but left my friend sad and heavy as be- 
fore. He drew the tales towards him, with a mixture 
of natural affection and natural disgust, like a father 
taking a deformed infant into his arms. 

“Pooh! Pish! Pshaw!” exclaimed he, holding them at 
arm’s length. “It was Gray’s idea of heaven, to 
lounge on a sofa and read new novels. Now, what 
more appropriate torture would Dante himself have 
contrived, for the sinner who perpetrates a bad_ book, 
than to be continually turning over the manuscript?” 
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“Tt would fail of effect,” said I, “because a bad 
author is always his own great admirer.” 

“T lack that one characteristic of my tribe,—the only 
desirable one,” observed Oberon. “But how many rec- 
ollections throng upon me, as I turn over these leaves! 
This scene came into my fancy as I walked along a 
hilly road, on a starlight October evening; in the pure 
and bracing air, I became all soul, and felt as if I 
could clim» the sky, and run a race along the Milky 
Way. Here is another tale, in which I wrapt myself 
during a dark and dreary night-ride in the month of 
March, till the rattling of the wheels and the voices of 
my companions seemed like faint sounds of a dream, and 
my visions a bright reality. That scribbled page 
describes shadows which I summoned to my bedside 
at midnight: they would not depart when I bade them; 
the gray dawn came, and found me wide awake and 
feverish, the victim of my own enchantments!” 

“There must have been a sort of happiness in all 
this,” said I, smitten with a strange longing to make 
proof of it. 

“There may be happiness in a fever fit,” replied 
the author. “And then the various moods in which 
I wrote! Sometimes my ideas were like precious 
stones under the earth, requiring toil to dig them up, 
and care to polish and brighten them; but often a de- 
licious stream of thought would gush out upon the 
page at once, like water sparkling up suddenly in the 
desert; and when it had passed, I gnawed my pen 
hopelessly, or blundered on with cold and miserable 
toil, as if there were a wall of ice between me and my 
subject.” : 
_ “Do you now perceive a corresponding difference,” 
inquired I, “between the passages which you wrote so 
coldly and those fervid flashes of the mind?” 

“No,” said Oberon, tossing the manuscripts on the 
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table. “TI find no traces of the golden pen with which I 
wrote in characters of fire. My treasure of fairy coin 
is changed to worthless dross. My picture, painted in 
what seemed the loveliest hues, presents nothing but 
a faded and indistinguishable surface. I have been 
eloquent and poetical. and humorous in a dream,—and 
behold! it is all nonsense, now that I am awake.” 

My friend now threw sticks of wood and dry chips 
upon the fire, and seeing it blaze like Nebuchadnezzar’s 
furnace, seized the champagne-bottle, and drank two 
or three brimming bumpers, successively. The heady 
liquor combined with his agitation to throw him into 
a species of rage. He laid violent hands on the tales. 
In one instant more their faults and beauties would 
alike have vanished in a glowing purgatory. But, all 
at once, I remembered passages of high imagination, 
deep pathos, original thoughts, and points of such 
varied excellence, that the vastness of the sacrifice 
struck me most forcibly. I caught his arm. 

“Surely, you do not mean to burn them!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Let me alone!” cried Oberon, his eyes flashing fire. 
“YT will burn them! Not a scorched syllable shall 
escape! Would you have me a damned author?—To 
undergo sneers, taunts, abuse, and cold neglect, and 
faint praise, bestowed for pity’s sake, against the 
giver’s conscience! A hissing and a laughing-stock to 
my own traitorous thoughts! An outlaw from the pro- 
tection of the grave,—one whose ashes every careless 
foot might spurn, unhonored in life, and remembered 
scornfully in death! Am I to bear all this, when yon- 
der fire will insure me from the whole? No! There 
go the tales!) May my hand wither when it would 
write another!” 

The deed was done. He had thrown the manu- 
scripts into the hottest of the fire, which at first seemed 
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to shrink away, but soon curled around them, and made 
them a part of its own fervent brightness. Oberon 
stood gazing at the conflagration, and shortly began to 
soliloquize, in the wildest strain, as if Fancy resisted 
and became riotous at the moment when he would have 
compelled her to ascend that funeral pile. His words 
described objects which he appeared to discern in the 
fire, fed by his own precious thoughts; perhaps the 
thousand visions which the writer’s magic had incor- 
porated with these pages, became visible to him in the 
dissolving heat, brightening forth ere they vanished 
forever; while the smoke, the vivid sheets of flame, the 
ruddy and whitening coals, caught the aspect of a 
varied scenery. 

“They blaze,” said he, “‘as if I had steeped them in 
the intensest spirit of genius. There I see my lovers 
clasped in each other’s arms. How pure the flame 
that bursts from their glowing hearts! And yonder 
the features of a villain writhing in the fire that shall 
torment him to eternity. My holy men, my pious and 
angelic women, stand like martyrs amid the flames, 
their mild eyes lifted heavenward. Ring out the bells! 
A city is on fire. See!—destruction roars through my 
dark forests, while the lakes boil up in steaming billows, 
and the mountains are volcanoes, and the sky kindles 
with a lurid brightness! All elements are but one 
pervading flame! Ha! The fiend!” 

I was somewhat startled by this latter exclamation. 
The tales were almost consumed, but just then threw 
forth a broad sheet of fire, which flickered as with 
laughter, making the whole room dance in its bright- 
ness, and then roared portentously up the chimney. 

“You saw him? You must have seen him!’ cried 
Oberon. “How he glared at me and laughed, in that 
last sheet of flame, with just the features that I 
imagined for him! Well! The tales are gone,” 
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The papers were indeed reduced to a heap of black 
cinders, with a multitude of sparks hurrying con- 
fusedly among them, the traces of the pen being now 
represented by white lines, and the whole mass flutter- 
ing to and fro, in the draughts of air. The destroyer 
knelt down to look at them. 

“What is more potent than fire!” said he, in his 
gloomiest tone. “Even thought, invisible and in- 
corporeal as it is, cannot escape it. In this little time 
it has annihilated the creations of long nights and 
days, which I could no more reproduce, in their first 
glow and freshness, than cause ashes and whitened 
bones to rise up and live. There, too, I sacrifice the 
unborn children of my mind. All that I had accom- 
plished—all that I planned for future years—has per- 
ished by one common ruin, and left only this heap of 
embers! The deed has been my fate. And what re- 
mains? A weary and aimless life,—a long repentance 
of this hour,—and at last an obscure grave, where 
they will bury and forget me!” 

As the author concluded his dolorous moan, the 
extinguished embers arose and settled down and arose 
again, and finally flew up the chimney, like a demon 
with sable wings. Just as they disappeared, there 
was a loud and solitary cry in the street below us. 
“Fire! Fire!” Other voices caught up that terrible 
word, and it speedily became the shout of a multitude. 
Oberon started to his feet, in fresh excitement. 

“A fire on such a night!” cried he. “The wind 
blows a gale, and wherever it whirls the flames, the roofs 
will flash up like gunpowder. Every pump is frozen 
up, and boiling water would turn to ice the moment it 
was flung from the engine. In an hour, this wooden 
town will be one great bonfire! What a glorious 
scene for my next—Pshaw!” 

The street was now all alive with footsteps, and the 
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air full of voices. We heard one engine thundering 
round a corner, and another rattling from a distance 
over the pavements. The bells of three steeples 
clanged out at once, spreading the alarm to many a 
‘neighboring town, and expressing hurry, confusion, 
and terror, so inimitably that I could almost distinguish 
in their peal the burthen of the universal cry,—‘Fire! 
Fire! Fire!” | 

‘What is so eloquent as their iron tongues!” exclaimed 
Oberon. “My heart leaps and trembles, but not with 
fear. And that other sound, too,—deep and awful as 
a mighty organ,—the roar and thunder of the multi- 
tude on the pavement below! Come! We are losing 
time. I will cry out in the loudest of the uproar, and 
mingle my spirit with the wildest of the confusion, and 
be a bubble on the top of the ferment!” 

From the first outcry, my forebodings had warned 
me of the true object and centre of alarm. There was 
nothing now but uproar, above, beneath, and around 
us; footsteps stumbling pell-mell up the public stair- 
case, eager shouts and heavy thumps at the door, the 
whiz and dash of water from the engines, and the 
crash of furniture thrown upon the pavement. At 
once, the truth flashed upon my friend. His frenzy 
took the hue of joy, and, with a wild gesture of exulta- 
tion, he leaped almost to the ceiling of the chamber. 

“My tales!” cried Oberon. “The chimney! The 
roof! ‘The Fiend has gone forth by night, and startled 
thousands in fear and wonder from their beds! Here 
I stand,—a triumphant author! Huzza! Huzza! 
My brain has set the town on fire! Huzza!” 
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JOHN INGLEFIELD’S THANKSGIVING 


On the evening of Thanksgiving day, John Inglefield, 
the blacksmith, sat in his elbow-chair, among those who 
had been keeping festival at his board. Being the cen- 
tral figure of the domestic circle, the fire threw its 
strongest light on his massive and sturdy frame, red- 
dening his rough visage, so that it looked like the head 
of an iron statue, all aglow, from his own forge, and 
with its features rudely fashioned on his own anvil. 
At John Inglefield’s right hand was an empty chair. 
The other places round the hearth were filled by the 
members of the farnily, who all sat quietly, while, 
with a semblance of fantastic merriment, their shadows 
danced on the wall behind them. One of the group 
was John Inglefield’s son, who had been bred at col- 
lege, and was now a student of theology at Andover. 
There was also a daughter of sixteen, whom nobody 
could look at without thinking of a rosebud almost 
blossomed. ‘The only other person at the fireside was 
Robert Moore, formerly an apprentice of the black- 
smith, but now his journeyman, and who seemed more 
like an own son of John Inglefield than did the pale 
and slender student. 

Only these four had kept New England’s festival 
beneath that roof. The vacant chair at John Ingle- 
field’s right hand was in memory of his wife, whom 
death had snatched from him since the previous 
Thanksgiving. With a feeling that few would have 
looked for in his rough nature, the bereaved husband 
had himself set the chair in its place next his own; 
and often did his eye glance thitherward, as if he 
deemed it possible that the cold grave might send back 
its tenant to the cheerful fireside, at least for that one 
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evening. Thus did he cherish the grief that was dear 
to him. But there was another grief which he would 
fain have torn from his heart; or, since that could 
never be, have buried it too deep for others to behold, 
or for his own remembrance. Within the past year 
another member of his household had gone from him, 
but not to the grave. Yet they kept no vacant chair 
for her 

While John Inglefield and his family were sitting 
round the hearth with the shadows dancing behind them 
on the wall, the outer door was opened, and a light 
footstep came along the passage. The latch of the 
inner door was lifted by some familiar hand, and a 
young girl came in, wearing a cloak and hood, which 
she took off, and laid on the table beneath the looking- 
glass. Then, after gazing a moment at the fireside 
circle, she approached and took the seat at John Ingle- 
field’s right hand, as if it had been reserved on pur- 
pose for her. 

“Here I am, at last, father,” said she. “You ate 
your Thanksgiving dinner without me, but I have 
come back to spend the evening with you.” 

Yes, it was Prudence Inglefield. She wore the 
same neat and maidenly attire which she had been 
accustomed to put on when the household work was 
over for the day, and her hair was parted from her 
brow in the simple and modest fashion that became 
her best of all. If her cheek might otherwise have 
been pale, yet the glow of the fire suffused it with a 
healthful bloom. If she had spent the many months of 
her absence in guilt and infamy, yet they seemed 
to have left no traces on her gentle aspect. She could 
not have looked less altered, had she merely stepped 
away from her father’s fireside for half an hour, and 
returned while the blaze was quivering upwards from 
the same brands that were burning at her departure. 
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buried wife, such as he remembered her on the first 
Thanksgiving which they had passed under their own 
roof. Therefore, though naturally a stern and rugged 
man, he could not speak unkindly to his sinful child, 
nor yet could he take her to his bosom. 

“You are welcome home, Prudence,” said he, glanc- 
ing sideways at her, and his voice faltered. “Your 
mother would have rejoiced to see you, but she has 
been gone from us these four months.” 

“IT know it, father, I know it,” replied Prudence, 
quickly. “And yet, when I first came in, my eyes 
were so dazzled by the fire-light, that she seemed to be 
sitting in this very chair!” 

By this time, the other members of the family had 
begun to recover from their surprise, and became 
sensible that it was no ghost from the grave, nor vision 
of their vivid recollections, but Prudence her own self. 
Her brother was the next that greeted her. He 
advanced and held out his hand affectionately, as a 
brother should; yet not entirely like a brother, for, 
with all his kindness, he was still a clergyman, and 
speaking to a child of sin. 

“Sister Prudence,” said he, earnestly, “I rejoice 
that a merciful Providence hath turned your steps 
homeward, in time for me to bid you a last farewell. 
In a few weeks, sister, I am to sail as a missionary 
to the far islands of the Pacific. There is not one of 
these beloved faces that I shall ever hope to behold 
again on this earth. O may I see all of them—yours 
and all—beyond the grave!” 

A shadow flitted across the girl’s countenance. 

“The grave is very dark, brother,” answered she, 
withdrawing her hand somewhat hastily from _ his 
grasp. “You must look your last at me by the light 
of this fire.” 
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While this was passing, the twin-girl—the rose-bud 
that had grown on the same stem with the castaway 
—stood gazing at her sister, longing to fling herself 
upon her bosom, so that the tendrils of their hearts 
might intertwine again. At first she was restrained 
by mingled grief and shame, and by a dread that 
Prudence was too much changed to respond to her 
affection, or that her own purity would be felt as a 
reproach by the lost one. But as she listened to the 
familiar voice, while the face grew more and more 
familiar, she forgot everything save that Prudence 
had come back. Springing forward, she would have 
clasped her in a close embrace. At that very instant, 
however, Prudence started from her chair, and held 
out both her hands with a warning gesture. 

“No, Mary,—no, my sister,” cried she, “do not 
you touch me. Your bosom must not be pressed to 
mine!” 

Mary shuddered and stood still, for she felt that 
something darker than the grave was between Pru- 
dence and herself, though they seemed so near each 
other in the light of their father’s hearth, where they 
had grown up together. Meanwhile Prudence threw 
her eyes around the room, in search of one who had not 
yet bidden her welcome. He had withdrawn from his 
seat by the fireside, and was standing near the door, 
with his face averted, so that his features could be dis- 
cerned only by the flickering shadow of the profile upon 
the wall. But Prudence called to him, in a cheerful 
and kindly tone: 

“Come, Robert,” said she, “won’t you shake hands 
with your old friend?” 

Robert Moore held back for a moment, but affection 
struggled powerfully, and overcame his pride and 
resentment; he rushed towards Prudence, seized her 
hand, and pressed it to his bosom. 
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“There, there, Robert!” said she, smiling sadly, 
as she withdrew her hand, “you must not give me 
too warm a welcome.” . 

And now, having exchanged greetings with each 
member of the family, Prudence again seated herself 
in the chair at John Inglefield’s right hand. She 
was naturally a girl of quick and tender sensibilities, 
gladsome in her general mood, but with a bewitching 
pathos interfused among her merriest words and deeds. 
It was remarked of her, too, that she had a faculty, 
even from childhood, of throwing her own feelings 
like a spell over her companions. Such as she had 
been in her days of innocence, so did she appear this 
evening. Her friends, in the surprise and bewilder- 
ment of her return, almost forgot that she had ever 
left them, or that she had forfeited any of her claims 
to their affection. In the morning, perhaps, they 
might have looked at her with altered eyes, but by 
the Thanksgiving fireside they felt only that their 
own Prudence had come back to them, and were 
thankful. John Inglefield’s rough visage brightened 
with the glow of his heart, as it grew warm and merry 
within him; once or twice, even, he laughed till the 
room rang again, yet seemed startled by the echo of 
his own mirth. The grave young minister became 
as frolicsome as a school-boy. Mary, too, the rose- 
bud, forgot that her twin-blossom had ever been torn 
from the stem, and trampled in the dust. And as for 
Robert Moore, he gazed at Prudence with the bash- 
ful earnestness of love new-born, while she, with sweet 
maiden coquetry, half smiled upon and half dis- 
couraged him. 

In short, it was one of those intervals when sorrow 
vanishes in its own depth of shadow, and joy starts 
forth in transitory brightness. When the clock struck 
eight, Prudence poured out her father’s customary 
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draught of herb tea, which had been steeping by the 
fireside ever since twilight. 

“God bless you, child!’ said John Inglefield, as he 
took the cup from her hand; “you have made your 
old father happy again. But we miss your mother 
sadly, Prudence, sadly. It seems as if she ought to 
be here now.” 

“Now, father, or never,” replied Prudence. 

It was now the hour for domestic worship. But 
while the family were making preparations for this 
duty, they suddenly perceived that Prudence had put 
on her cloak and hood, and was lifting the Intch of the 
door. 

“Prudence, Prudence! where are you going?” cried 
they all, with one voice. 

As Prudence passed out of the door, she turned 
towards them, and flung back her hand with a gesture 
of farewell. But her face was so changed that they 
hardly recognized it. Sin and evil passions glowed 
through its comeliness, and wrought a horrible de- 
formity; a smile gleamed in her eyes, as of trium- 
phant mockery, at their surprise and grief. 

“Daughter,” cried John Inglefield, between wrath 
and sorrow, “stay and be your father’s blessing, or 
take his curse with you!” 

For an instance Prudence lingered and looked back 
into the fire-lighted room, while her countenance wore 
almost the expression as if she were struggling with a 
fiend, who had power to seize his victim even within 
the hallowed precincts of her father’s hearth. The 
fiend prevailed; and Prudence vanished into the outer 
darkness. When the family rushed to the door, they 
could see nothing, but heard the sound of wheels rat- 
tlng over the frozen ground. 

That same night, among the painted beauties at the 
theatre of a neighboring city, there was one whose 
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dissolute mirth seemed inconsistent with any sympathy 
for pure affections, and for the joys and griefs which 
are hallowed by them. Yet this was Prudence Ingle- 
field. Her visit to the Thanksgiving fireside was the 
realization of one of those waking dreams in which 
the guilty soul will sometimes stray back to its 
innocence. But Sin, alas! is careful of her bond- 
slaves; they hear her voice, perhaps, at the holiest 
moment, and are constrained to go whither she sum- 
mons them. The same dark power that drew Pru- 
dence Inglefield from her father’s hearth,—the same 
in its nature, though heightened then to a dread 
necessity,—would snatch a guilty soul from the gate 
of heaven, and make its sin and its punishment alike 
eternal. 


OLD TICONDEROGA 
A PICTURE OF THE PAST 


Tue greatest attraction, in this vicinity, is the famous 
old fortress of Ticonderoga, the remains of which are 
visible from the piazza of the tavern, on a swell of land 
that shuts in the prospect of the lake. ‘Those cele- 
brated heights, Mount Defiance and Mount Independ- 
ence, familiar to all Americans in history, stand too 
prominent not to be recognized, though neither of them 
precisely corresponds to the images excited by their 
names. In truth, the whole scene, except the interior 
of the fortress, disappointed me. Mount Defiance, 
which one pictures as a steep, lofty, and rugged hill, 
of most formidable aspect, frowning down with the 
grim visage of a precipice on old Ticonderoga, is 
merely a long and wooded ridge; and bore, at some 
former period, the gentle name of Sugar Hill. The 
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brow is certainly difficult to climb, and high enough 
to look into every corner of the fortress. St. Clair’s 
most probable reason, however, for neglecting to occupy 
it, was the deficiency of troops to man the works 
already constructed, rather than the supposed inac- 
cessibility of Mount Defiance. It is singular that the 
French never fortified this height, standing as it does 
in the quarter whence they must have looked for the 
advance of a British army. 

In my first view of the ruins, I was favored with the 
scientific guidance of a young lieutenant of engineers, 
recently from West Point, where he had gained credit 
for great military genius. I saw nothing but con- 
fusion in what chiefly interested him; straight lines and 
zigzags, defence within defence, wall opposed to wall, 
and ditch intersecting ditch; oblong squares of 
masonry below the surface of the earth, and huge 
mounds, or turf-covered hills of stones, above it. On 
one of these artificial hillocks a pine-tree has rooted 
itself, and grown tall and strong, since the banner- 
staff was levelled. But where my unmilitary glance 
could trace no regularity, the young lieutenant was 
perfectly at home. He fathomed the meaning of 
every ditch, and formed an entire plan of the fortress 
from its half-obliterated lines. His description of 
Ticonderoga would be as accurate as a geometrical 
theorem, and as barren of the poetry that has clustered 
round its decay. I viewed Ticonderoga as a place of 
ancient strength, in ruins for half a century: where the 
flags of three nations had successively waved, and none 
waved now; where armies had struggled, so long ago 
that the bones of the slain were mouldered; where 
Peace had found a heritage in the forsaken haunts of 
War. Now the young West Pointer, with his lectures 
on ravelins, counterscarps, angles, and covered ways, 
made it an affair of brick and mortar and hewn stone, 
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arranged on certain regular principles, having a good 
deal to do with mathematics, but nothing at all with 
poetry. 

I should have been glad of a hoary veteran to totter 
by my side, and tell me, perhaps, of the French garri- 
sons and their Indian allies,—of Abercrombie, Lord 
Howe, and Amherst,—of Ethan Allen’s triumph and 
St. Clair’s surrender. The old soldier and the old 
fortress would be emblems of each other. His remi- 
niscences, though vivid as the image of Ticonderoga in 
the lake, would harmonize with the gray influence of 
the scene. A survivor of the long-disbanded garrisons, 
though but a private soldier, might have mustered his 
dead chiefs and comrades,—some from Westminster 
Abbey, and English churchyards, and battle-fields in 
Europe,—others from their graves here in America,— 
others, not a few, who lie sleeping round the fortress; 
he might have mustered them all, and bid them march 
through the ruined gateway, turning their old historic 
faces on me, as they passed. Next to such a companion, 
the best is one’s own fancy. 

At another visit I was alone, and, after rambling all 
over the ramparts, sat down to rest myself in one of 
the roofless barracks. These are old French struc- 
tures, and appear to have occupied three sides of a 
large area, now overgrown with grass, nettles, and 
thistles. The one in which I sat was long and narrow, 
as all the rest had been, with peaked gables. ‘The ex- 
terior walls were nearly entire, constructed of gray, 
flat, unpicked stones, the aged strength of which prom- 
ised long to resist the elements, if no other violence 
should precipitate their fall. The roof, floors, parti- 
tions, and the rest of the wood-work had probably been 
burnt, except some bars of stanch old oak, which 
were blackened with fire, but still remained imbedded 
into the window-sills and over the doors. ‘There were 
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a few particles of plastering near the chimney, 
scratched with rude figures, perhaps by a soldier’s 
hand. A most luxuriant crop of weeds had sprung up 
within the edifice, and hid the scattered fragments of the 
wall. Grass and weeds grew in the windows, and in 
all the crevices of the stone, climbing, step by step, till a 
tuft of yellow flowers was waving on the highest peak of 
the gable. Some spicy herb diffused a pleasant odor 
through the ruin. A verdant heap of vegetation had 
covered the hearth of the second floor, clustering on 
the very spot where the huge logs had mouldered to 
glowing coals, and flourished beneath the broad flue, 
which had so often puffed the smoke over a circle of 
French or English soldiers. I felt that there was no 
other token of decay so impressive as that bed of weeds 
in the place of the back-log. 

Here I sat, with those roofless walls about me, the 
clear sky over my head, and the afternoon sunshine 
falling gently bright through the window-frames and 
doorway. I heard the tinkling of a cow-bell, the twit- 
tering of birds, and the pleasant hum of insects. Once 
a gay butterfly, with four gold-speckled wings, came 
and fluttered about my head, then flew up and lighted 
on the highest tuft of yellow flowers, and at last took 
wing across the lake. Next a bee buzzed through the 
sunshine, and found much sweetness among the weeds. 
After watching him till he went off to his distant hive, 
I closed my eyes on Ticonderoga in ruins, and cast a 
dream-like glance over pictures of the past, and scenes 
of which this spot had been the theatre. 

At first my fancy saw only the stern hills, lonely 
lakes, and venerable woods. Not a tree, since their 
seeds were first scattered over the infant soil, had felt 
the axe, but had grown up and flourished through its 
long generation, had fallen beneath the weight of 
years, been buried in green moss, and nourished the 
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roots of others as gigantic. Hark! A light paddle 
dips into the lake, a birch canoe glides round the point, 
and an Indian chief has passed, painted and feather- 
crested, armed with a bow of hickory, a stone toma- 
hawk, and flint-headed arrows. But the ripple had 
hardly vanished from the water, when a white flag 
caught the breeze, over a castle in the wilderness, with 
frowning ramparts and a hundred cannon. ‘There 
stood a French chevalier, commandant of the fortress, 
paying court to a copper-colored lady, the princess of 
the land, and winning her wild love by the arts which 
had been successful with Parisian dames. A  war- 
party of French and Indians were issuing from the 
gate to lay waste some village of New England. 
Near the fortress there was a group of dancers. The 
merry soldiers footing it with the swart savage maids; 
deeper in the wood, some red men were growing 
frantic around a keg of the fire-water; and elsewhere a 
Jesuit preached the faith of high cathedrals beneath a 
canopy of forest boughs, and distributed crucifixes 
to be worn beside English scalps. 

I tried to make a series of pictures from the old 
French war, when fleets were on the lake and armies 
in the woods, and especially of Abercrombie’s disas- 
trous repulse, where thousands of lives were utterly 
thrown away; but, being at a loss how to order the 
battle, I chose an evening scene in the barracks, after 
the fortress had surrendered to Sir Jeffrey Amherst. 
What an immense fire blazes on that hearth, gleaming 
on swords, bayonets, and musket-barrels, and blending 
with the hue of the scarlet coats till the whole barrack- 
room is quivering with ruddy light! One soldier has 
thrown himself down to rest, after a deer-hunt, or per- 
haps a long run through the woods, with Indians on his 
trail. Two stand up to wrestle, and are on the point 
of coming to blows. A fifer plays a shrill accompani- 
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ment to a drummer’s song,—a strain of light love and 
bloody war, with a chorus thundered forth by twenty 
voices. Meantime, a veteran in the corner is prosing 
about Dettingen and Fontenoye, and relates camp- 
traditions of Marlborough’s battles, till his pipe, having 
been roguishly charged with gunpowder, makes a ter- 
rible explosion under his nose. And now they all van- 
ish in a puff of smoke from the chimney. 

- I merely glanced at the ensuing twenty years, which 
glided peacefully over the frontier fortress, till Ethan 
Allen’s shout was heard, summoning it to surrender 
“in the name of the great Jehovah and of the Con- 
tinental Congress.” Strange allies! thought the Brit- 
ish captain. Next came the hurried muster of the 
soldiers of liberty, when the cannon of Burgoyne, 
pointing down upon their stronghold from the brow of 
Mount Defiance, announced a new conqueror of Ticon- 
deroga. No virgin fortress, this! Forth rushed the 
motley throng from the barracks, one man wearing the 
blue and the buff of the Union, another the red coat of 
Britain, a third a dragoon’s jacket, and a fourth a cot- 
ton frock; here was a pair of leather breeches, and 
striped trousers there; a grenadier’s cap on one head, 
and a broad-brimmed hat, with a tall feather, on the 
next; this fellow shouldering a king’s arm, that might 
throw a bullet to Crown Point, and his comrade a long 
fowling-piece, admirable to shoot ducks on the lake. 
In the midst of the bustle, when the fortress was all 
alive with its last warlike scene, the ringing of a bell on 
the lake made me suddenly unclose my eyes, and be- 
hold only the gray and weed-grown ruins. ‘They were 
as peaceful in the sun as a warrior’s grave. 

Hastening to the rampart, I perceived that the sig- 
nal had been given by the steamboat Franklin, which 
landed a passenger from Whitehall at the tavern, and 
resumed its progress northward, to reach Canada the 
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next morning. A sloop was pursuing the same track; 
a little skiff had just crossed the ferry; while a scow, 
laden with lumber, spread its huge square sail, and 
went up the lake. The whole country was a cultivated 
farm. Within musket-shot of the ramparts lay the 
neat villa of Mr. Pell, who, since the Revolution, has 
become proprietor of a spot for which France, Eng- 
land, and America have so often struggled. How 
forcibly the lapse of time and change of circumstance 
came home to my apprehension! Banner would never 
wave again, nor cannon roar, nor blood be shed, nor 
trumpet stir up a soldier’s heart, in this old fort of 
Ticonderoga. ‘Tall trees had grown upon its ramparts 
since the last garrison marched out, to return no more, 
or only at some dreamer’s summons, gliding from the 
twilight past to vanish among realities. 


THE WIVES OF THE DEAD 


Tue following story, the simple and domestic inci- 
dents of which may be deemed scarcely worth relating, 
after such a lapse of time, awakened some degree of 
interest, a hundred years ago, in a principal seaport of 
the Bay Province. The rainy twilight of an autumn 
day,—a parlor on the second floor of a small house, 
plainly furnished, as beseemed the middling circum- 
stances of its inhabitants, yet decorated with little 
curiosities from beyond the sea, and a few delicate 
specimens of Indian manufacture,—these are the only 
particulars to be premised in regard to scene and 
season. ‘Two young and comely women sat together 
by the fireside, nursing their mutual and _ peculiar 
sorrows. ‘They were the recent brides of two brothers, 
a sailor and a landsman, and two successive days had 
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brought tidings of the death of each, by the chances 
of a Canadian warfare and the tempestuous Atlantic. 
The universal sympathy excited by this bereavement 
drew numerous condoling guests to the habitation of 
the widowed sisters. Several, among whom was the 
minister, had remained till the verge of evening; when 
one by one, whispering many comfortable passages of 
Scripture, that were answered by more abundant tears, 
they took their leave, and departed to their own 
happy homes. The mourners, though not insensible 
to the kindness of their friends, had yearned to be left 
alone. United as they had been by the relationship 
of the living, and now more closely so by that of the 
dead, each felt as if whatever consolation her grief 
admitted were to be found in the bosom of the other. 
They joined their hearts, and wept together silently. 
But after an hour of such indulgence, one of the 
sisters, all of whose emotions were influenced by her 
mild, quiet, yet not feeble character, began to recollect 
the precepts of resignation and endurance which piety 
had taught her, when she did not think to need them. 
Her misfortune, besides, as earliest known, should 
earliest cease to interfere with her regular course of 
duties; accordingly, having placed the table before 
the fire, and arranged a frugal meal, she took the hand 
of her companion. 

“Come, dearest sister; you have eaten not a morsel 
to-day,” she said. “Arise, I pray you, and let us ask 
a blessing on that which is provided for us.” 

Her sister-in-law was of a lively and _ irritable 
temperament, and the first pangs of her sorrow had 
been expressed by shrieks and passionate lamenta- 
tion. She now shrunk from Mary’s words, like a 
wounded sufferer from a hand that revives the throb. 

“There is no blessing left for me, neither will I 
ask it!” cried Margaret, with a fresh burst of tears. 
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“Would it were His will that I might never taste 
food more!” 

Yet she trembled at these rebellious expressions, 
almost as soon as they were uttered, and by degrees 
Mary succeeded in bringing her sister’s mind nearer to 
the situation of her own. Time went on, and their 
usual hour of repose arrived. The brothers and their 
brides, entering the married state with no more than 
the slender means which then sanctioned such a step, 
had confederated themselves in one household, with 
equal rights to the parlor, and claiming exclusive 
privileges in two sleeping-rooms contiguous to it. 
Thither the widowed ones retired, after heaping ashes 
upon the dying embers of their fire, and placing a 
lighted lamp upon the hearth. The doors of both 
chambers were left open, so that a part of the interior 
of each, and the beds with their unclosed curtains, were 
reciprocally visible. Sleep did not steal upon the 
sisters at one and the same time. Mary experienced 
the effect often consequent upon grief quietly borne, 
and soon sunk into temporary forgetfulness, while 
Margaret became more disturbed and feverish, in pro- 
portion as the night advanced with its deepest and 
stillest hours. She lay listening to the drops of rain, 
that came down in monotonous succession, unswayed 
by a breath of wind; and a nervous impulse continually 
caused her to lift her head from the pillow, and gaze 
into Mary’s chamber and the intermediate apart- 
ment. The cold light of the lamp threw the shadows 
of the furniture up against the wall, stamping them 
immovably there, except when they were shaken by a 
sudden flicker of the flame. Two vacant arm-chairs 
were in their old positions on opposite sides of the 
hearth, where the brothers had been wont to sit in 
young and laughing dignity, as heads of families; 
two humbler seats were near them, the true thrones of 
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that little empire, where Mary and herself had exer- 
cised in love a power that love had won. The cheerful 
radiance of the fire had shone upon the happy circle, 
and the dead glimmer of the lamp might have befitted 
their reunion now. While Margaret groaned in bit- 
terness, she heard a knock at the street-door. 

“Flow would my heart have leaped at that sound but 
yesterday!” thought she, remembering the anxiety 
with which she had long awaited tidings from her hus- 
band. “I care not for it now; let them begone, for I 
will not arise.” 

But even while a sort of childish fretfulness made 
her thus resolve, she was breathing hurriedly, and 
straining her ears to catch a repetition of the summons. 
It is difficult to be convinced of the death of one whom 
we have deemed another self. The knocking was now 
renewed in slow and regular strokes, apparently given 
with the soft end of a doubled fist, and was accom- 
panied by words, faintly heard through several thick- 
nesses of wall. Margaret looked to her sister’s cham- 
ber, and beheld her still lying in the depths of sleep. 
She arose, placed her foot upon the floor, and slightly 
arrayed herself, trembling between fear and eager- 
ness as she did so. 

“Heaven help me!” sighed she. “I have nothing 
left to fear, and methinks I am ten times more a 
coward than ever.” 

Seizing the lamp from the hearth, she hastened 
to the window that overlooked the street-door. It was 
a lattice, turning upon hinges; and having thrown it 
back, she stretched her head a little way into the moist 
atmosphere. A lantern was reddening the front of 
the house, and melting its light in the neighboring 
puddles, while a deluge of darkness overwhelmed every 
other object. As the window grated on its hinges, a 
man in a broad-brimmed hat and blanket-coat stepped 
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from under the shelter of the projecting story, and 
looked upward to discover whom his application had 
aroused. Margaret knew him as a friendly innkeeper 
of the town. 

“What would you have, Goodman Parker?” cried 
the widow. 

“Lack-a-day, is it you, Mistress Margaret?” replied 
the innkeeper. “I was afraid it might be your sister 
Mary; for I hate to see a young woman in trouble, 
when I have n’t a word of comfort to whisper her.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, what news do you bring?” 
screamed Margaret. 

“Why, there has been an express through the town 
within this half-hour,” said Goodman Parker, “travel- 
ling from the eastern jurisdiction with letters from 
the governor and council. He tarried at my house to 
refresh himself with a drop and a morsel, and I asked 
him what tidings on the frontiers. He tells me we 
had the better in the skirmish you wot of, and that 
thirteen men reported slain are well and sound, and 
your husband among them. Besides, he is appointed 
of the escort to bring the captivated Frenchers and 
Indians home to the province jail. I judged you 
would n’t mind being broke of your rest, and so I 
stepped over to tell you. Good night.” 

So saying, the honest man departed; and his lantern 
gleamed along the street, bringing to view indis- 
tinct shapes of things, and the fragments of a world, 
like order glimmering through chaos, or memory 
roaming over the past. But Margaret stayed not to 
watch these picturesque effects. Joy flashed into her 
heart, and lighted it up at once; and breathless, and 
with winged steps, she flew to the bedside of her sister. 
She paused, however, at the door of the chamber, 
while a thought of pain broke in upon her. 

“Poor Mary!” said she to herself. “Shall I waken 
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her, to feel her sorrow sharpened by my happiness? 
No; I will keep it within my own bosom till the 
morrow.” 

She approached the bed, to discover if Mary’s sleep 
were peaceful. Her face was turned partly inward to 
the pillow, and had been hidden there to weep; but a 
look of motionless contentment was now visible upon 
it, as if her heart, like a deep lake, had grown calm 
because its dead had sunk down so far within. 
Happy is it, and strange, that the lighter sorrows are 
those from which dreams are chiefly fabricated. Mar- 
garet shrunk from disturbing her sister-in-law, and 
felt as if her own better fortune had rendered her in- 
voluntarily unfaithful, and as if altered and diminished 
affection must be the consequence of the disclosure 
she had to make. With a sudden step, she turned 
away. But joy could not long be repressed, even 
by circumstances that would have excited heavy grief 
at another moment. Her mind was thronged with 
delightful thoughts, till sleep stole on, and _ trans- 
formed them to visions, more delightful and more 
wild, like the breath of winter (but what a cold 
comparison!) working fantastic tracery upon a 
window. 

When the night was far advanced, Mary awoke with 
a sudden start. A vivid dream had latterly involved 
her in its unreal life, of which, however, she could only 
remember that it had been broken in upon at the most 
interesting point. For a little time, slumber hung 
about her lke a morning mist, hindering her from 
perceiving the distinct outline of her situation. She 
listened with imperfect consciousness to two or three 
volleys of a rapid and eager knocking; and first she 
deemed the noise a matter of course, like the breath 
she drew; next, it appeared a thing in which she had 
no concern; and lastly, she became aware that it was a 
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summons necessary to be obeyed. At the same mo- 
ment, the pang of recollection darted into her mind; 
the pall of sleep was thrown back from the face of 
grief; the dim light of the chamber, and the objects 
therein revealed, had retained all her suspended ideas, 
and restored them as soon as she unclosed her eyes. 
Again there was a quick peal upon the street-door. 
Fearing that her sister would also be disturbed, Mary 
wrapped herself in a cloak and hood, took the lamp 
from the hearth, and hastened to the window. By 
some accident, it had been left unhasped, and yielded 
easily to her hand. 

“Who’s there?’ asked Mary, trembling as she 
looked forth. 

The storm was over, and the moon was up; it shone 
upon broken clouds above, and below upon houses 
black with moisture, and upon little lakes of the fallen 
rain, curling into silver beneath the quick enchant- 
ment of a breeze. A young man in a sailor’s dress, 
wet as if he had come out of the depths of the sea, 
stood alone under the window. Mary recognized him 
as one whose livelihood was gained by short voyages 
along the coast; nor did she forget that, previous to 
her marriage, he had been an unsuccessful wooer of 
her own. 

“What do you seek here, Stephen?” said she. 

“Cheer up, Mary, for I seek to comfort you,” 
answered the rejected lover. “You must know I got 
home not ten minutes ago, and the first thing my good 
mother told me was the news about your husband. So, 
without saying a word to the old woman, I clapped 
on my hat, and ran out of the house. I couldn't 
have slept a wink before speaking to you, Mary, for 
the sake of old times.” 

“Stephen, I thought better of you,” exclaimed the 
widow, with gushing tears, and preparing to closc the 
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lattice; for she was no whit inclined to imitate the 
first wife of Zadig. 

“But stop, and hear my story out,” cried the young 
sailor. “I tell you we spoke a brig yesterday after- 
noon, bound in from Old England. And who do you 
think I saw standing on deck, well and hearty, only a 
bit thinner than he was five months ago?’ 

Mary leaned from the window, but could not speak. 

“Why, it was your husband himself,” continued 
the generous seaman. “He and three others saved 
themselves on a spar, when the Blessing turned bottom 
upwards. The brig will beat into the bay by daylight, 
with this wind, and you’ll see him here to-morrow. 
There’s the comfort I bring you, Mary, and so 
good night.” 

He hurried away, while Mary watched him with a 
doubt of waking reality that seemed stronger or 
weaker, as he alternately entered the shade of the 
houses or emerged into the broad streaks of moon- 
light. Gradually, however, a blessed flood of con- 
viction swelled into her heart, in strength enough to 
overwhelm her, had its increase been more abrupt. 
Her first impulse was to rouse her sister-in-law, and 
communicate the new-born gladness. She opened the 
chamber-door, which had been closed in the course of 
the night, though not latched, advanced to the bed- 
side, and was about to lay her hand upon the 
slumberer’s shoulder. But then she remembered that 
Margaret would awake to thoughts of death and woe, 
rendered not the less bitter by their contrast with 
her own felicity. She suffered the rays of the lamp to 
fall upon the unconscious form of the bereaved one. 
Margaret lay in unquiet sleep, and the drapery was 
displaced around her; her young cheek was rosy- 
tinted, and her lips half opened in a vivid smile; an 
expression of joy, debarred its passage by her sealed 
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eyelids, struggled forth like incense from the whole 
countenance. 

“My poor sister! you will waken too soon from that 
happy dream,” thought Mary. 

Before retiring, she set down the lamp, and en- 
deavored to arrange the bed-clothes so that the chill 
air might not do harm to the feverish slumberer. But 
her hand trembled against Margaret’s neck, a tear also 
fell upon her cheek, and she suddenly awoke. 


LITTLE DAFFYDOWNDILLY 


Da¥FYDOWNDILLY was so called because in his nature 
he resembled a flower, and loved to do only what was 
beautiful and agreeable, and took no delight in labor 
of any kind. But, while Daffydowndilly was yet a 
little boy, his mother sent him away from his pleasant 
home, and put him under the care of a very strict 
schoolmaster, who went by the name of Mr. Toil. 
Those who knew him best affirmed that this Mr. Toil 
was a very worthy character; and that he had done more 
good, both to children and grown people, than anybody 
else in the world. Certainly he had lived long enough 
to do a great deal of good; for, if all stories be true, 
he had dwelt upon earth ever since Adam was driven 
from the garden of Eden. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Toil had a severe and ugly coun- 
tenance, especially for such little boys or big men as 
were inclined to be idle; his voice, too, was harsh; and all 
his ways and customs seemed very disagreeable to our 
friend Daffydowndilly. The whole day long, this 
terrible old schoolmaster sat at his desk overlooking the 
scholars, or stalked about the school-room with a cer- 
tain awful birch rod in his hand. Now came a rap 
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over the shoulders of a boy whom Mr. Toil had caught 
at play; now he punished a whole class who were be- 
hindhand with their lessons; and, in short, unless a lad 
chose to attend quietly and constantly to his book, he 
had no chance of enjoying a quiet moment in the 
school-room of Mr. Toil. 

“This will never do for me,” thought Daffydowndilly. 

Now, the whole of Daffydowndilly’s life had hith- 
erto been passed with his dear mother, who had a much 
sweeter face than old Mr. Toil, and who had always 
been very indulgent to her little boy. No wonder, 
therefore, that poor Daffydowndilly found it a woful 
change, to be sent away from the good lady’s side, 
and put under the care of this ugly-visaged school- 
master, who never gave him any apples or cakes, and 
seemed to think that little boys were created only to 
get lessons. 

“T can’t bear it any longer,” said Daffydowndilly to 
himself, when he had been at school about a week. 
“Til run away, and try to find my dear mother; and, 
at any rate, I shall never find anybody half so dis- 
agreeable as this old Mr. Toil!” 

So, the very next morning, off started poor Daffy- 
downdilly, and began his rambles about the world, 
with only some bread and cheese for his breakfast, and 
very little pocket-money to pay his expenses. But he 
had gone only a short distance, when he overtook a 
man of grave and sedate appearance, who was trudg- 
ing at a moderate pace along the road. 

“Good morning, my fine lad,” said the stranger; and 
his voice seemed hard and severe, but yet had a sort of 
kindness in it; “whence do you come so early, and 
whither are you going?” ; 

Little Daffydowndilly was a boy of very ingenuous 
disposition, and had never been known to tell a lie in 
all his life. Nor did he tell one now. He hesitated a 
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moment or two, but finally confessed that he had run 
away from school, on account of his great dislike to Mr. 
Toil; and that he was resolved to find some place in the 
world where he should never see or hear of the old 
schoolmaster again. 

“O, very well, my little friend!’ answered the stran- 
ger. “Then we will go together; for I, likewise, have 
had a good deal to do with Mr. Toil, and should 
be glad to find some place where he was never 
heard of.” 

Our friend Daffydowndilly would have been better 
pleased with a companion of his own age, with whom 
he might have gathered flowers along the roadside, or 
have chased butterflies, or have done many other things 
to make the journey pleasant. But he had wisdom 
enough to understand that he should get along through 
the world much easier by having a man of experience 
to show him the way. So he accepted the stranger’s 
proposal, and they walked on very sociably together. 

They had not gone far, when the road passed by a 
field where some haymakers were at work, mowing 
down the tall grass, and spreading it out in the sun to 
dry. Daffydowndilly was delighted with the sweet 
smell of the new-mown grass, and thought how much 
pleasanter it must be to make hay in the sunshine, 
under the blue sky, and with the birds singing sweetly 
in the neighboring trees and bushes, than to be shut up 
in a dismal school-room, learning lessons all day long, 
and continually scolded by old Mr. Toil. But, in the 
midst of these thoughts, while he was stopping to peep 
over the stone wall, he started back and caught hold 
of his companion’s hand. 

“Quick, quick!” cried he. “Let us run away, or he 
will catch us!” 

“Who will catch us?” asked the stranger. 

“Mr. Toil, the old schoolmaster!” answered Daffy- 
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downdilly. “Don’t you see him amongst the hay- 
makers?” 

And Daffydowndilly pointed to an elderly man, who 
seemed to be the owner of the field, and the employer 
of the men at work there. He had stripped off his 
coat and waistcoat, and was busily at work in his shirt- 
sleeves. The drops of sweat stood upon his brow; but 
he gave himself not a moment’s rest, and kept crying 
out to the haymakers to make hay while the sun shone. 
Now, strange to say, the figure and features of this 
old farmer were precisely the same as those of old Mr. 
Toil, who at that very moment must have been just 
entering his school-room. . 

“Don’t be afraid,” said the stranger. “This is not 
Mr. Toil the schoolmaster, but a brother of his, who 
was bred a farmer; and people say he is the most dis- 
agreeable man of the two. However, he won’t trouble 
you, unless you become a laborer on the farm.” 

Little Daffydowndilly believed what his companion 
said, but was very glad, nevertheless, when they were 
out of sight of the old farmer, who bore such a singular 
resemblance to Mr. Toil. The two travellers had gone 
but little farther, when they came to a spot where some 
carpenters were erecting a house. Daffydowndilly 
begged his companion to stop a moment; for it was a 
very pretty sight to see how neatly the carpenters did 
their work, with their broad-axes, and saws, and 
planes, and hammers, shaping out the doors, and 
putting in the window-sashes, and nailing on the clap- 
boards; and he could not help thinking that he should 
like to take a broad-axe, a saw, a plane, and a hammer, 
and build a little house for himself. And then, when 
he should have a house of his own, old Mr. Toil would 
never dare to molest him. ; 

But, just while he was delighting himself with this 
idea, little Daffydowndilly beheld something that made 
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him catch hold of his companion’s hand, all in a fright. 

“Make haste! Quick, quick!” cried he. ‘There he 
is again!” 

“Who?” asked the stranger, very quietly. 

“Old Mr. Toil,’ said Daffydowndilly, trembling. 
“There! he that is overseeing the carpenters. °*T is my 
old schoolmaster, as sure as I’m alive!” 

The stranger cast his eyes where Daffydowndilly 
pointed his finger; and he saw an elderly man, with a 
carpenter’s rule and compasses in his hand. This per- 
son went to and fro about the unfinished house, meas- 
uring pieces of timber, and marking out the work that 
was to be done, and continually exhorting the other 
carpenters to be diligent. And wherever he turned his 
hard and wrinkled visage, the men seemed to feel that 
they had a task-master over them, and sawed and ham- 
mered and planed as if for dear life. 

“O no! this is not Mr. Toil, the schoolmaster,” said 
the stranger. “It is another brother of his, who fol- 
lows the trade of carpenter.” 

“T am very glad to hear it,” quoth Daffydowndilly; 
“but, if you please, sir, I should like to get out of his 
way as soon as possible.” 

Then they went on a little farther, and soon heard 
the sound of a drum and fife. Daffydowndilly 
pricked up his ears at this, and besought his companion 
to hurry forward, that they might not miss seeing the 
soldiers. Accordingly they made what haste they 
could, and soon met a company of soldiers, gayly 
dressed, with beautiful feathers in their caps and 
bright muskets on their shoulders. In front marched 
two drummers and two fifers, beating on their drums 
and playing on their fifes with might and main, and 
making such lively music that little Daffydowndilly 
would gladly have followed them to the end of the 
world. And if he was only a soldier, then, he said to 
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himself, old Mr. Toil would never venture to look him 
in the face. 

“Quick step! Forward march!” shouted a gruff 
MOC cis 

Little Daffydowndilly started, in great dismay; for 
this voice which had spoken to the soldiers sounded 
precisely the same as that which he had heard every 
day in Mr. Toil’s school-room, out of Mr. Toil’s own 
mouth. And, turning his eyes to the captain of the 
company, what should he see but the very image of old 
Mr. Toil himself, with a smart cap and feather on his 
head, a pair of gold epaulets on his shoulders, a laced 
coat on his back, a purple sash round his waist, and a 
long sword, instead of a birch rod, in his hand. And 
though he held his head so high, and strutted like a 
turkey-cock, still he looked quite as ugly and disagree- 
able as when he was hearing lessons in the school- 
room. 

“This is certainly old Mr. Toil,” said Daffydown- 
dilly, in a trembling voice. “Let us run away, for fear 
he should make us enlist in his company!” 

“You are mistaken again, my little friend,” replied 
the stranger, very composedly. “This is not Mr. Toil, 
the schoolmaster, but a brother of his, who has served 
in the army all his life. People say he’s a terribly 
severe fellow; but you and I need not be afraid of 
him.” 

“Well, well,” said little Daffydowndilly, “but if 
you please, sir, I don’t want to see the soldiers any 
more.” 

So the child and the stranger resumed their journey; 
and, by and by, they came to a house by the roadside, 
where a number of people were making merry. 
Young men and rosy-cheeked girls, with Srila on 
their Fates: were dancing to the sound of a fiddle. 
it was the pleasantest sight that Daffydowndilly had 
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yet met, with, and it comforted him for all his dis- 
appointments. 

“QO, let us stop here,” cried he to his companion; “for 
Mr. Toil will never dare to show his face where there is 
a fiddler, and where people are dancing and making 
merry. We shall be quite safe here!” 

But these last words died away upon Daffydown- 
dilly’s tongue; for, happening to cast his eyes on the 
fiddler, whom should he behold again, but the likeness 
of Mr. Toil, holding a fiddle-bow instead of a birch 
rod, and flourishing it with as much ease and dexterity 
as if he had been a fiddler all his life! He had some- 
what the air of a Frenchman, but still looked exactly 
like the old schoolmaster; and Daffydowndilly even 
fancied that he nodded and winked at him, and made 
signs for him to join in the dance. 

“O dear me!” whispered he, turning pale. “It 
seems as if there was nobody but Mr. Toil in the world. 
Who could have thought of his playing on a fiddle!” 

“This is not your old schoolmaster,” observed the 
stranger, “but another brother of his, who was bred in 
France, where he learned the profession of a fiddler. 
He is ashamed of his family, and generally calls him- 
self Monsieur le Plaisir; but his real name is Toil, and 
those who have known him best think him still more 
disagreeable than his brothers.” 

“Pray let us go a little farther,” said Daffydown- 
dilly. ‘I don’t like the looks of this fiddler, at all.” 

Well, thus the stranger and little Daffydowndilly 
went along the highway, and in shady lanes, and 
through pleasant villages; and whithersoever they 
went, behold! there was the image of old Mr. Toil. 
He stood like a scarecrow in the corn-fields. If they 
entered a house, he sat in the parlor; if they peeped 
into the kitchen, he was there. He made himself at 
home in every cottage, and stole, under one disguise or 
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another, into the most splendid mansions. Every- 
where there was sure to be somebody wearing the like- 
ness of Mr. Toil, and who, as the stranger affirmed, 
was one of the old schoolmaster’s innumerable brethren. 

Little Daffydowndilly was almost tired to death, 
when he perceived some people reclining lazily in a 
shady place, by the side of the road. The poor child 
entreated his companion that they might sit down 
‘there, and take some repose. 

“Old Mr. Toil will never come here,” said he; “for 
he hates to see people taking their ease.” 

But even while he spoke, Daffydowndilly’s eyes fell 
upon a person who seemed the laziest, and heaviest, 
and the most torpid, of all those lazy and heavy and 
torpid people who had lain down to sleep in the shade. 
Who should it be, again, but the very image of Mr. 
Toil! 

“There is a large family of these Toils,” remarked 
the stranger. “This is another of the old schoolmas- 
ter’s brothers, who was bred in Italy, where he ac- 
quired very idle habits, and goes by the name of Signor 
Far Niente. He pretends to lead an easy life, but is 
really the most miserable fellow in the family.” 

“O, take me back!—take me back!” cried poor little 
Daffydowndilly, bursting into tears. “If there is noth- 
ing but Toil all the world over, I may just as well go 
back to the school-house!” 

“Yonder it is,—there is the school-house!” said the 
stranger; for though he and little Daffydowndilly had 
taken a great many steps, they had travelled in a circle, 
instead of a straight line. “Come; we will go back to 
school together.” 

There was something in his companion’s voice that 
little Daffydowndilly now remembered; and it is 
strange that he had not remembered it sooner. Took- 
ing up into his face, behold! there again was the like- 
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ness of old Mr. Toil; so that the poor child had been 
in company with Toil all day, even while he was doing 
his best to run away from him. Some people, to 
whom I have told little Daffydowndilly’s story, are of 
opinion that old Mr. Toil was a magician, and pos- 
sessed the power of multiplying himself into as many 
shapes as he saw fit. 

Be this as it may, little Daffydowndilly had learned 
a good lesson, and from that time forward was diligent 
at his task, because he knew that diligence is not a 
whit more toilsome than sport or idleness. And when 
he became better acquainted with Mr. Toil, he began 
to think that his ways were not so very disagreeable, 
and that the old schoolmaster’s smile of approbation 
made his face almost as pleasant as even that of Daffy- 
downdilly’s mother. 


MAJOR MOLINEUX 


Arter the kings of Great Britain had assumed the 
right of appointing the colonial governors, the meas- 
ures of the latter seldom met with the ready and gen- 
eral approbation which had been paid to those of their 
predecessors, under the original charters. The people 
looked with most jealous scrutiny to the exercise of 
power which did not emanate from themselves, and 
they usually rewarded their rulers with slender grati- 
tude for the compliances by which, in softening their 
instructions from beyond the sea, they had incurred 
the reprehension of those who gave them. ‘The annals 
of Massachusetts Bay will inform us, that of six gov- 
ernors in the space of about forty years from the 
surrender of the old charter, under James II., two 
were imprisoned by a popular insurrection; a third, 
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as Hutchinson inclines to believe, was driven from 
the province by the whizzing of a musket-ball; a 
fourth, in the opinion of the same historian, was 
hastened to his grave by continual bickerings with the 
House of Representatives; and the remaining two, as 
well as their successors, till the Revolution, were fa- 
vored with few and brief intervals of peaceful sway. 
The inferior members of the court party, in times of 
high political excitement, led scarcely a more desirable 
life. These remarks may serve as a preface to the 
following adventures, which chanced upon a summer 
night, not far from a hundred years ago. The reader, 
in order to avoid a long and dry detail of colonial 
affairs, is requested to dispense with an account of the 
train of circumstances that had caused much tem- 
porary inflammation of the popular mind. 

It was near nine o’clock of a moonlight evening, 
when a boat crossed the ferry with a single passenger, 
who had obtained his conveyance at that unusual hour 
by the promise of an extra fare. While he stood on 
the landing-place, searching in either pocket for the 
means of fulfilling his agreement, the ferryman lifted 
a lantern, by the aid of which, and the newly-risen 
moon, he took a very accurate survey of the stranger’s 
figure. He was a youth of barely eighteen years, 
evidently country-bred, and now, as it should seem, 
upon his first visit to town. He was clad in a coarse 
gray coat, well worn, but in excellent repair; his 
under garments were durably constructed of leather, 
and fitted tight to a pair of serviceable and well shaped 
limbs; his stockings of blue yarn were the incontro- 
vertible work of a mother or a sister; and on his head 
was a three-cornered hat, which in its better days had 
perhaps sheltered the graver brow of the lad’s father. 
Under his left arm was a heavy cudgel, formed of an 
oak sapling, and retaining a part of the hardened 
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root; and his equipment was completed by a wallet, 
not so abundantly stocked as to incommode the vigor- 
ous shoulders on which it hung. Brown, curly hair, 
well-shaped features, and bright, cheerful eyes, were 
nature’s gifts, and worth all that art could have done 
for his adornment. 

The youth, one of whose names was Robin, finally 
drew from his pocket the half of a little province bill 
of five shillings, which, in the depreciation of that sort 
of currency, did but satisfy the ferryman’s demand, 
with the surplus of a sexangular piece of parchment, 
valued at three pence. He then walked forward into 
the town with as light a step as if his day’s journey 
had not already exceeded thirty miles, and with 
as eager an eye as if he were entering London city, 
instead of the little metropolis of a New England 
colony. Before Robin had proceeded far, however, it 
occurred to him that he knew not whither to direct 
his steps; so he paused, and looked up and down the 
narrow street, scrutinizing the small and mean wooden 
buildings that were scattered on either side. 

“This low hovel cannot be my kinsman’s dwelling,” 
thought he, “nor yonder old house, where the moon- 
light enters at the broken casement; and truly I see 
none hereabouts that might be worthy of him. It 
would have been wise to inquire my way of the ferry- 
man, and doubtless he would have gone with me, and 
earned a shilling from the major for his pains. But 
the next man I meet will do as well.” 

He resumed his walk, and was glad to perceive that 
the street now became wider, and the houses more 
respectable in their appearance. He soon discerned 
a figure moving on moderately in advance, and hastened 
his steps to overtake it. As Robin drew nigh, he saw 
that the passenger was a man in years, with a full 
periwig of gray hair, a wide-skirted coat of dark cloth, 
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and silk stockings rolled above his knees. He carried 
a long and polished cane, which he struck down per- 
pendicularly before him at every step; and at regular 
intervals he uttered two successive hems, of a peculiarly 
solemn and sepulchral intonation. Having made these 
observations, Robin laid hold of the skirt of the old | 
man’s coat, just when the light from the open door and 
windows of a barber’s shop fell upon’ both their 
figures 

“Good evening to you, honored sir,” said he, making 
a low bow, and still retaining his hold of the skirt. 
“IT pray you tell me whereabouts is the dwelling of 
my kinsman, Major Molineux.” 

The youth’s question was uttered very loudly; and 
one of the barbers, whose razor was descending on a 
well-soaped chin, and another who was dressing a 
Ramillies wig, left their occupations, and came to the 
docr. The citizen, in the mean time, turned a long- 
favored countenance upon Robin, and answered him in 
a tone of excessive anger and annoyance. His two 
sepulchral hems, however, broke into the very centre 
of his rebuke with most singular effect, like a thought 
of the cold grave obtruding among wrathful passions, 

“Let go my garment, fellow! I tell you, I know not 
the man you speak of. What! I have authority, I 
have—hem, hem—authority; and if this be the respect 
you show for your betters, your feet shall be brought 
acquainted with the stocks by daylight to-morrow 
morning!” 

Robin released the old man’s skirt, and hastened 
away, pursued by an ill-mannered roar of laughter 
from the barber’s shop. He was at first considerably 
surprised by the result of his question, but, being a 
shrewd youth, soon thought himself able to account for 
the mystery. 

‘This is some country representative,’ was his con- 
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clusion, “who has never seen the inside of my kins- 
man’s door, and lacks the breeding to answer a 
stranger civilly. The man is old, or verily—I might 
be tempted to turn back and smite him on the nose. 
Ah, Robin! Robin! even the barber’s boys laugh at 
you for choosing such a guide! You will be wiser 
in time, friend Robin.” 

He now became entangled in a succession of crooked 
and narrow streets, which crossed each other, and 
meandered at no great distance from the water-side. 
The smell of tar was obvious to his nostrils, the masts 
of vessels pierced the moonlight above the tops of the 
buildings, and the numerous signs, which Robin paused 
to read, informed him that he was near the centre of 
business. But the streets were empty, the shops were 
closed, and lights were visible only in the second stories 
of a few dwelling-houses. At length, on the corner of 
a narrow lane through which he was passing he be- 
held the broad countenance of a British hero swing- 
ing before the door of an inn, whence proceeded the 
voices of many guests. The casement of one of the 
lower windows was thrown back, and a very thin cur- 
tain permitted Robin to distinguish a party at supper, 
round a well-furnished table. The fragrance of the 
good cheer steamed forth into the outer air, and the 
youth could not fail to recollect that the last remnant 
of his travelling stock of provision had yielded to his 
morning appetite, and that noon had found, and left 
him, dinnerless. 

“O that a parchment threepenny might give me a 
right to sit down at yonder table!” said Robin, with 
a sigh. “But the Major will make me welcome to the 
best of his victuals; so I will even step boldly in, and 
inquire my way to his dwelling.” 

He entered the tavern, and was guided by the mur- 
mur of voices and the fumes of tobacco to the public 
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room. It was a long and low apartment, with oaken 
walls, grown dark in the continual smoke, end a floor, 
which was thickly sanded, but of no immaculate purity. 
A number of persons—the larger part of whom ap- 
peared to be mariners, or in some way connected with 
the sea—occupied the wooden benches, or leather-bot- 
tomed chairs, conversing on various matters, and oc- 
casionally lending their attention to some topic of 
general interest. Three or four little groups were 
draining as many bowls of punch, which the West 
India trade had long since made a familiar drink in 
the colony. Others, who had the appearance of men 
who lived by regular and laborious handicraft, pre- 
ferred the insulated bliss of an unshared potation, and 
became more taciturn under its influence. Nearly all, 
in short, evinced a predilection for the Good Creature 
in some of its various shapes, for this is a vice to which, 
as Fast-day sermons of a hundred years ago will 
testify, we have a long hereditary claim. The only 
guests to whom Robin’s sympathies inclined him were 
two or three sheepish countrymen, who were using the 
inn somewhat after the fashion of a Turkish cara- 
vansary; they had gotten themselves into the darkest 
corner of the room, and, heedless of the Nicotian atmos- 
phere, were supping on the bread of their own ovens, 
and the bacon cured in their own chimney-smoke. But 
though Robin felt a sort of brotherhood with these 
strangers, his eyes were attracted from them to a per- 
son who stood near the door, holding whispered con- 
versation with a group of ill-dressed associates. His 
features were separately striking almost to grotesque- 
ness, and the whole face left a deep impression on the 
memory. The forehead bulged out into a double 
prominence, with a vale between; the nose came boldly 
forth in an irregular curve, and its bridge was of more 
than a finger’s breadth; the eyebrows were deep and 
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shaggy, and the eyes glowed beneath them like fire 
in a cave. 

While Robin deliberated of whom to inquire respect- 
ing his kinsman’s dwelling, he was accosted by the inn- 
keeper, a little man in a stained white apron, who had 
come to pay his professional welcome to the stranger. 
Being in the second generation from a _ French 
Protestant, he seemed to have inherited the courtesy 
of his parent nation; but no variety of circumstances 
was ever known to change his voice from the one shrill 
note in which he now addressed Robin. 

“From the country, I presume, sir?” said he, with 
a profound bow. “Beg leave to congratulate you on 
your arrival, and trust you intend a long stay with 
us. Fine town here, sir, beautiful buildings, and 
much that may interest a stranger. May I hope for 
the honor of your commands in respect to supper?” 

“The man sees a family likeness! the rogue has 
guessed that I am related to the Major!’ thought 
Robin, who had hitherto experienced little superfluous 
civility. 

All eyes were now turned on the country lad, stand- 
ing at the door, in his worn three-cornered hat, gray 
coat, leather breeches, and blue yarn stockings, lean- 
ing on an oaken cudgel, and bearing a wallet on his 
back. 

Robin replied to the courteous innkeeper, with such 
an assumption of confidence as befitted the Major’s 
relative. ‘My honest friend,” he said, “I shall make 
it a point to patronize your house on some occasion, 
when”—here he could not help lowering his voice— 
“when I may have more than a parchment threepence 
in my pocket. My present business,” continued he, 
speaking with lofty confidence, “is merely to inquire 
my way to the dwelling of my kinsman, Major 
Molineux.” 
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There was a sudden and general movement in the 
room, which Robin interpreted as expressing the 
eagerness of each individual to become his guide. 
But the innkeeper turned his eyes to a written paper 
on the wall, which he read, or seemed to read, with 
occasional recurrences to the young man’s figure. 

“What have we here?” said he, breaking his speech 
into little dry fragments. ‘“‘‘Left the house of the 
subscriber, bounden servant, Hezekiah Mudge,—had 
on, when he went away, gray coat, leather breeches, 
master’s third-best hat. One pound currency reward 
to whosoever shall lodge him in any jail of the 
province.’ Better trudge, boy, better trudge!” 

Robin had begun to draw his hand towards the 
lighter end of the oak cudgel, but a strange hostility 
in every countenance induced him to relinquish his 
purpose of breaking the courteous innkeeper’s head. 
As he turned to leave the room, he encountered a 
sneering glance from the bold-featured personage 
whom he had before noticed; and no sooner was he 
beyond the door, than he heard a general laugh, in 
which the innkeeper’s voice might be distinguished, 
like the dropping of small stones into a kettle. 

“Now, is it not strange,” thought Robin, with his 
usual shrewdness, “is it not strange, that the confession 
of an empty pocket should outweigh the name of my 
kinsman, Major Molineux? O, if I had one of 
those grinning rascals in the woods, where I and my 
oak sapling grew up together, I would teach him that 
my arm is heavy, though my purse be light!” 

On turning the corner of the narrow lane, Robin 
found himself in a spacious street, with an unbroken 
line of lofty houses on each side, and a steepled 
building at the upper end, whence the ringing of a bell 
announced the hour of nine. The light of the moon, 
and the lamps from the numerous shop-windows, dis- 
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covered people promenading on the pavement, and 
amongst them Robin hoped to recognize his hitherto 
inscrutable relative. The result of his former in- 
quiries made him unwilling to hazard another, in a 
scene of such publicity, and he determined to walk 
slowly and silently up the street, thrusting his face 
close to that of every elderly gentleman, in search of 
the Major’s lineaments. In this progress, Robin 
encountered many gay and gallant figures. Embroid- 
ered garments of showy colors, enormous periwigs, 
gold-laced hats, and silver-hilted swords glided past 
him, and dazzled his optics. ‘Travelled youths, imi- 
tators of the European fine gentlemen of the period, 
trod jauntily along, half-dancing to the fashionable 
tunes which they hummed, and making poor Robin 
ashamed of his quiet and natural gait. At length, 
after many pauses to examine the gorgeous display of 
goods in the shop-windows, and after suffering some 
rebukes for the impertinence of his scrutiny into peo- 
ple’s faces, the Major’s kinsman found himself near 
the steepled building, still unsuccessful in his search. 
As yet, however, he had seen only one side of the 
thronged street; so Robin crossed, and continued the 
same sort of inquisition down the opposite pavement, 
with stronger hopes than the philosopher seeking an 
honest man, but with no better fortune. He had ar- 
rived about midway towards the lower end from which 
his course began, when he overheard the approach of 
some one, who struck down a cane on the flag-stones 
at every step, uttermg, at regular intervals, two 
sepulchral hems. a 

“Mercy on us!” quoth Robin, recognizing the sound. 

Turning a corner, which chanced to be close at 
his right hand, he hastened to pursue his researches in 
some other part of the town. His patience now 
was wearing low, and he seemed to feel more fatigue 
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from his rambles since he crossed the ferry, than from 
his journey of several days on the other side. Hunger 
also pleaded loudly within him, and Robin began to 
balance the propriety of demanding, violently, and 
with lifted cudgel, the necessary guidance from the 
first solitary passenger whom he should meet. While 
a resolution to this effect was gaining strength, he 
entered a street of mean appearance, on either side of 
which a row of ill-built houses was straggling towards 
the harbor. The moonlight fell upon no passenger 
along the whole extent, but in the third domicile which 
Robin passed there was a half-opened door, and his 
keen glance detected a woman’s garment within. 

“My luck may be better here,” said he to himself. 

Accordingly he approached the door, and _ beheld 
it shut closer as he did so; yet an open space remained, 
sufficing for the fair occupant to observe the stranger, 
without a corresponding display on her part. All that 
Robin could discern was a strip of scarlet petticoat, 
and the occasional sparkle of an eye, as if the moon- 
beams were trembling on some bright thing. 

“Pretty mistress,” for I may call her so with a good 
conscience, thought the shrewd youth, since I know 
nothing to the contrary,—“my sweet pretty mistress, 
will you be kind enough to tell me whereabouts I must 
seek, the dwelling of my kinsman, Major Molineux?” 

Robin’s voice was plaintive and winning, and the 
female, seeing nothing to be shunned in the handsome 
country youth, thrust open the door, and came forth 
into the moonlight. She was a dainty little figure, 
with a white neck, round arms, and a slender waist, 
at the extremity of which her scarlet petticoat jutted 
out over a hoop, as if she were standing in a balloon. 
Moreover, her face was oval and pretty, her hair dark 
beneath the little cap, and her bright eyes possessed a 
sly freedom, which triumphed over those of Robin. 
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“Major Molineux dwells here,” said this fair woman. 

Now, her voice was the sweetest Robin had heard 
that night, the airy counterpart of a stream of melted 
silver; yet he could not help doubting whether that 
Sweet voice spoke Gospel truth. He looked up and 
down the mean street, and then surveyed the house 
before which they stood. It was a small, dark edifice 
of two stories, the second of which projected over the 
lower floor; and the front apartment had the aspect 
of a shop for petty commodities. 

“Now truly I am in luck,” replied Robin, cunningly, 
“and so indeed is my kinsman, the Major, in having 
so pretty a housekeeper. But I prithee trouble him 
to step to the door; I will deliver him a message from 
his friends in the country, and then go back to my 
lodgings at the inn.” 

“Nay, the Major has been abed this hour or more,” 
said the lady of the scarlet petticoat; “and it would 
be to little purpose to disturb him to-night, seeing 
his evening draught was of the strongest. But he 
is a kind-hearted man, and it would be as much as 
my life’s worth to let a kinsman of his turn away 
from the door. You are the good old gentleman’s very 
picture, and I could swear that was his rainy-weather 
hat. Also he has garments very much resembling 
those leather small-clothes. But come in, I pray, for 
I. bid you hearty welcome in his name.” 

So saying, the fair and hospitable dame took our 
hero by the hand; and the touch was light, and the 
force was gentleness, and though Robin read in her 
eyes what he did not hear in her words, yet the 
slender-waisted woman in the scarlet petticoat proved 
stronger than the athletic country youth. She had 
drawn his half-willing footsteps nearly to the thresh- 
old, when the opening of a door in the neighbor- 
hood startled the Major’s housekeeper, and, leaving 
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the Major’s kinsman, she vanished speedily into her 
own domicile. A heavy yawn preceded the appear- 
ance of a man, who, like the Moonshine of Pyramus 
and Thisbe, carried a lantern, needlessly aiding his 
sister luminary in the heavens. As he walked sleepily 
up the street, he turned his broad, dull face on Robin, 
and displayed a long staff, spiked at the end. 

“Home, vagabond, home!” said the watchman, in 
accents that seemed to fall asleep as soon as they were 
uttered. “Home, or we'll set you in the stocks, by 
peep of day!” 

“This is the second hint of the kind,” thought Robin. 
“T wish they would end my difficulties, by setting me 
there to-night.” 

Nevertheless, the youth felt an instinctive antipathy 
towards the guardian of midnight order, which at first 
prevented him from asking his usual question. But 
just when the man was about to vanish behind the 
corner, Robin resolved not to lose the opportunity, 
and shouted lustily after him,— 

“T say, friend! will you guide me to the house of my 
kinsman, Major Molineux?” 

The watchman made no reply, but turned the 
corner and was gone; yet Robin seemed to hear the 
sound of drowsy laughter stealing along the solitary 
street. At that moment, also, a pleasant titter saluted 
him from the open window above his head; he looked 
up, and caught the sparkle of a saucy eye; a round 
arm beckoned to him, and next he heard light foot- 
steps descending the staircase within. But Robin, 
being of the household of a New England clergyman, 
was a good youth, as well as a shrewd one; so he 
resisted temptation, and fled away. 

He now roamed desperately, and at random, through 
the town, almost ready to believe that a spell was on 
him, like that by which a wizard of his country had 
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once kept three pursuers wandering, a whole winter 
night, within twenty paces of the cottage which they 
sought. The streets lay before him, strange and deso- 
late, and the lights were extinguished in almost every 
house. Twice, however, little parties of men, among 
whom Robin distinguished individuals in outlandish 
attire, came hurrying along; but though on _ both 
occasions they paused to address him, such intercourse 
did not at all enlighten his perplexity. They did but 
utter a few words in some language of which Robin 
knew nothing, and, perceiving his inability to answer, 
bestowed a curse upon him in plain English, and has- 
tened away. Finally, the lad determined to knock at 
the door of every mansion that might appear worthy to 
be occupied by his kinsman, trusting that perseverance 
would overcome the fatality that had hitherto thwarted 
him. Firm in this resolve, he was passing beneath the 
walls of a church, which formed the corner of two 
streets, when, as he turned into the shade of its steeple, 
he encountered a bulky stranger, muffled in a cloak. 
The man was proceeding with the speed of earnest 
business, but Robin planted himself full before him, 
holding the oak cudgel with both hands across his 
body, as a bar to farther passage. 

“Halt, honest man, and answer me a question,” 
said he, very resolutely. “Tell me, this instant, where- 
abouts is the dwelling of my kinsman, Major 
Molineux!” 

“Keep your tongue between your teeth, fool, and 
let me pass!” said a deep, gruff voice, which Robin 
partly remembered. “Let me pass, I say, or I'll 
strike you to the earth!” 

“No, no, neighbor!’ cried Robin, flourishing his 
cudgel, and then thrusting its larger end close to 
the man’s muffled face. “No, no, I’m not the fool 
you take me for, nor do you pass till I have an answer 
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to my question. Whereabouts is the dwelling of my 
kinsman, Major Molineux?” 

The stranger, instead of attempting to force his 
passage, stepped back into the moonlight, unmuffled 
his face, and stared full into that of Robin. 

“Watch here an hour, and Major Molineux will 
pass by,” said he. 

Robin gazed with dismay and astonishment on the 
unprecedented physiognomy of the speaker. The 
forehead with its double prominence, the broad hooked 
nose, the shaggy eyebrows, and fiery eyes were those 
which he had noticed at the inn, but the man’s com- 
plexion had undergone a singular, or more properly, 
a twofold change. One side of the face blazed an in- 
tense red, while the other was black as midnight, the 
division line being in the broad bridge of the nose; 
and a mouth which seemed to extend from ear to ear 
was black or red, in contrast to the color of the cheek. 
The effect was as if two individual devils, a fiend of 
fire and a fiend of darkness, had united themselves to 
form this infernal visage. 'The stranger grinned in 
Robin’s face, muffled his parti-colored features, and 
was out of sight in a moment. 

“Strange things we travellers see!’ ejaculated Robin. 

He seated himself, however, upon the steps of the 
church-door, resolving to wait the appointed time for 
his kmsman. A few moments were consumed in phil- 
osophical speculations upon the species of man who 
had just left him; but having settled this point 
shrewdly, rationally, and satisfactorily, he was com- 
pelled to look elsewhere for his amusement. And first 
he threw his eyes along the street. It was of more 
respectable appearance than most of those into which 
he had wandered, and the moon, creating, like the 
imaginative power, a beautiful strangeness in familiar 
objects, gave something of romance to a scene that 
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might not have possessed it in the light of day. The 
irregular and often quaint architecture of the houses, 
some of whose roofs were broken into numerous little 
peaks, while others ascended, steep and narrow, into 
a single point, and others again were square; the pure 
snow-white of some of their complexions, the aged 
darkness of others, and the thousand sparklings re- 
flected from bright substances in the walls of many; 
these matters engaged Robin’s attention for a while, 
and then began to grow wearisome. Next he en- 
deavored to define the forms of distant objects, start- 
ing away, with almost ghostly indistinctness, just as 
his eye appeared to grasp them; and finally he took 
a minute survey of an edifice which stood on the op- 
posite side of the street, directly in front of the church- 
door where he was stationed. It was a large, square 
mansion, distinguished from its neighbors by a balcony, 
which rested on tall pillars, and by an elaborate 
Gothic window, communicating therewith. 

“Perhaps this is the very house I have been seeking,” 
thought Robin. 

Then he strove to speed away the time, by listening 
to a murmur which swept continually along the street, 
yet was scarcely audible, except to an unaccustomed ear 
like his; it was a low, dull, dreamy sound, compounded 
of many noises, each of which was at too great a dis- 
tance to be separately heard. Robin marvelled at this 
snore of a sleeping town, and marvelled more whenever 
its continuity was broken by now and then a distant 
shout, apparently loud where it originated. But alto- 
gether it was a sleep-inspiring sound, and, to shake 
off its drowsy influence, Robin arose, and climbed a 
window-frame, that he might view the interior of the 
church. There the moonbeams came trembling in, and 
fell down upon the deserted pews, and extended along 
the quiet aisles. A fainter yet more awful radiance 
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was’ hovering around the pulpit, and one solitary ray 
had dared to rest upon the opened page of the great 
Bible. Had nature, in that deep hour, become a wor- 
shipper in the house which man had builded? Or was 
that heavenly light the visible sanctity of the place,— 
visible because no earthly and impure feet were within 
the walls? The scene made Robin’s heart shiver with 
a sensation of loneliness stronger than he had ever felt 
in the remotest depths of his native woods; so he 
turned away, and sat down again before the door. 
There were graves around the church, and now an un- 
easy thought obtruded into Robin’s breast. What if 
the object of his search, which had been so often and 
so strangely thwarted, were all the time mouldering in 
his shroud? What if his kinsman should glide through 
yonder gate, and nod and smile to him in dimly pass- 
ing by? 

“O that any breathing thing were here with me!” 
said Robin. 

Recalling his thoughts from this uncomfortable 
track, he sent them over forest, hill, and stream, and 
attempted to imagine how that evening of ambiguity 
and weariness had been spent by his father’s house- 
hold. He pictured them assembled at the door, be- 
neath the tree, the great old tree, which had been 
spared for its huge twisted trunk, and venerable shade, 
when a thousand leafy brethren fell. There, at the 
going down of the summer sun, it was his father’s 
custom to perform domestic worship, that the neigh- 
bors might come and join with him like brothers of the 
family, and that the wayfaring man might pause to 
drink at that fountain, and keep his heart pure by 
freshening the memory of home. Robin distinguished 
the seat of every individual of the little audience; he 
saw the good man in the midst, holding the Scriptures 
in the golden light that fell from the western clouds; 
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he beheld him close the book, and all rise up to pray. 
He heard the old thanksgivings for daily mercies, the 
old supplications for their continuance, to which he had 
so often listened in weariness, but which were now 
among his dear remembrances. He perceived the 
slight inequality of his father’s voice when he came to 
speak of the absent one; he noted how his mother 
turned her face to the broad and knotted trunk; how 
his elder brother scorned, because the beard was rough 
upon his upper lip, to permit his features to be moved; 
how the younger sister drew down a low hanging 
branch before her eyes; and how the little one of all, 
whose sports had hitherto broken the decorum of the 
scene, understood the prayer for her playmate, and 
burst into clamorous grief. Then he saw them go in 
at the door; and when Robin would have entered also, 
the latch tinkled into its place, and he was excluded 
from his home. 

“Am I here, or there?” cried Robin, starting; for all 
at once, when his thoughts had become visible and 
audible in a dream, the long, wide, solitary street shone 
out before him. 

He aroused himself, and endeavored to fix his at- 
tention steadily upon the large edifice which he had 
surveyed before. But still his mind kept vibrating be- 
tween fancy and reality; by turns, the pillars of the 
balcony lengthened into the tall, bare stems of pines, 
dwindled down to human figures, settled again into 
their true shape and size, and then commenced a new 
succession of changes. For a single moment, when he 
deemed himself awake, he could have sworn that a 
visage—one which he seemed to remember, yet could 
not absolutely name as his kinsman’s—was looking 
towards him from the Gothic window. <A deeper sleep 
wrestled with and nearly overcame him, but fled at the 
sound of footsteps along the opposite pavement, 
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Robin rubbed his eyes, discerned a man passing at the 
foot of the balcony, and addressed him in a loud, peev- 
ish, and lamentable cry. 

“Hallo, friend! must I wait here all night for my 
kinsman, Major Molineux?” | 

The sleeping echoes awoke, and answered the voice: 
and the passenger, barely able to discern a figure 
sitting in the oblique shape of the steeple, traversed the 
street to obtain a nearer view. He was himself a 
gentleman in his prime, of open, intelligent, cheerful, 
and altogether prepossessing countenance. Perceiv- 
ing a country youth, apparently homeless and without 
friends, he accosted him in a tone of real kindness, 
which had become strange to Robin’s ears. 

“Well, my good lad, why are you sitting here?” in- 
quired he. “Can I be of service to you in any way?” 

“T am afraid not, sir,” replied Robin, despondingly; 
“yet I shall take it kindly, if you'll answer me a single 
question. I’ve been searching, half the night, for one 
Major Molineux; now, sir, is there really such a person 
in these parts, or am I dreaming?” 

“Major Molineux! The name is not altogether 
strange to me,” said the gentleman, smiling. “Have 
you any objection to telling me the nature of your 
business with him ?”’ 

Then Robin briefly related that his father was a 
clergyman, settled on a small salary, at a long distance 
back in the country, and that he and Major Molineux 
were brothers’ children. The Major, having inherited 
riches, and acquired civil and military rank, had visited 
his cousin, in great pomp, a year or two before; had 
manifested much interest in Robin and an _ elder 
brother, and, being childless himself, had thrown out 
hints respecting the future establishment of one of them 
in life. The elder brother was destined to succeed to 
the farm, which his father cultivated in the interval 
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of sacred duties; it was therefore determined that 
Robin should profit by his kinsman’s generous inten- 
tions, especially as he seemed to be rather the favorite, 
and was thought to possess other necessary endow- 
ments. 

“For I have the name of being a shrewd youth,” ob- 
served Robin, in this part of his story. 

“T doubt not you deserve it,” replied his new friend, 
good-naturedly; “but pray proceed.” 

“Well, sir, being nearly eighteen years old, and well- 
grown, as you see,” continued Robin, drawing himself 
up to his full height, “I thought it high time to begin 
the world. So my mother and sister put me in hand- 
some trim, and my father gave me half the remnant 
of his last year’s salary, and five days ago I started for 
this place, to pay the Major a visit. But, would you 
believe it, sir! I crossed the ferry a little after dark, 
and have yet found nobody that would show me the 
way to his dwelling ;—only, an hour or two since, I was 
told to wait here, and Major Molineux would pass by.” 

“Can you describe the man who told you this?” in- 
quired the gentleman. 

“O, he was a very ill-favored fellow, sir,” replied 
Robin, “with two great bumps on his forehead, a hook 
nose, fiery eyes,—and, what struck me as the strangest, 
his face was of two different colors. Do you happen 
to know such a man, sir?” 

“Not intimately,” answered the stranger, “but I 
chanced to meet him a little time previous to your 
stopping me. I believe you may trust his word, and 
that the Major will very shortly pass through this 
street. In the meantime, as I have a singular curiosity 
to witness your meeting, I will sit down here upon the 
steps, and bear you company.’ 

He seated himself accordingly, and soon engaged his 
companion in animated discourse. It was but of brief 
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continuance, however, for a noise of shouting, which 
had long been remotely audible, drew so much nearer 
that Robin inquired its cause. 

“What may be the meaning of this uproar?” asked 
he. “Truly, if your town be always as noisy, I shall 
find little sleep while I am an inhabitant.” 

“Why, indeed, friend Robin, there do appear to be 
three or four riotous fellows abroad tonight,” replied 
the gentleman. ‘You must not expect all the stillness 
of your native woods here in our streets. But the 
watch will shortly be at the heels of these lads, and—” 

“Ay, and set them in the stocks by peep of day,” 
interrupted Robin, recollecting his own encounter with 
the drowsy lantern-bearer. “But, dear sir, if I may 
trust my ears, an army of watchmen would never 
make head against such a multitude of rioters. There 
were at least a thousand voices went up to make that 
one shout.” 

“May not a man have several voices, Robin, as well 
as two complexions?” said his friend. 

“Perhaps a man may; but Heaven forbid that a 
woman should!” responded the shrewd youth, thinking 
of the seductive tones of the Major’s housekeeper. 

The sounds of a trumpet in some neighboring street 
now became so evident and continual, that Robin’s 
curiosity was strongly excited. In addition to the 
shouts, he heard frequent bursts from many instru- 
ments of discord, and a wild and confused laughter 
filled up the intervals. Robin rose from the steps, and 
looked wistfully towards a point whither several people 
seemed to be hastening. 

“Surely some prodigious merry-making is going 
on,” exclaimed he. “I have laughed very little since I 
left home, sir, and should be sorry to lose an opportu- 
nity. Shall we step round the corner by that darkish 
house, and take our share of the fun?” 
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“Sit down again, sit down, good Robin,” replied the 
gentleman, laying his hand on the skirt of the gray 
coat. “You forget that we must wait here for your 
kinsman; and there is reason to believe that he will 
pass by in the course of a very few moments.” 

The near approach of the uproar had now disturbed 
the neighborhood; windows flew open on all sides; and 
many heads, in the attire of the pillow, and confused 
by sleep suddenly broken, were protruded to the gaze 
of whoever had leisure to observe them. Eager voices 
hailed each other from house to house, all demanding 
the explanation, which not a soul could give. Half- 
dressed men hurried towards the unknown commotion, 
stumbling as they went over the stone steps that thrust 
themselves into the narrow foot-walk. The shouts, the 
laughter, and the tuneless bray, the antipodes of music, 
came onwards with increasing din, till scattered indi- 
viduals, and then denser bodies, began to appear round 
a corner at the distance of a hundred yards. 

“Will you recognize your kinsman, if he passes in 
this crowd?” inquired the gentleman. 

“Indeed, I can’t warrant it, sir; but I'll take my 
stand here, and keep a bright look-out,” answered 
Robin, descending to the outer edge of the pavement. 

A mighty stream of people now emptied into the 
street, and came rolling slowly towards the church. 
A single horseman wheeled the corner in the midst of 
them, and close behind him came a band of fearful 
wind-instruments, sending forth a fresher discord, now 
that no intervening buildings kept it from the ear. 
Then a redder light disturbed the moonbeams, and a 
dense multitude of torches shone along the street, con- 
cealing, by their glare, whatever object they illumi- 
nated. The single horseman, clad in a military dress, 
and bearing a drawn sword, rode onward as the leader, 
and, by his fierce and variegated countenance, ap- 
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peared like war personified: the red of one cheek was 
an emblem of fire and sword; the blackness of the 
other betokened the mourning that attends them. 
In his train were wild figures in the Indian dress, and 
many fantastic shapes without a model, giving the 
whole march a visionary air, as if a dream had broken 
forth from some feverish brain, and were sweeping 
visibly through the midnight streets. A mass of 
people, inactive, except as applauding spectators, 
hemmed the procession in; and several women ran 
along the sidewalk, piercing the confusion of heavier 
sounds with their shrill voices of mirth or terror. 

“The double-faced fellow has his eye upon me,” 
muttered Robin, with an indefinite but an uncomfort- 
able idea that he was himself to bear a part in the 
pageantry. 

The leader turned himself in the saddle, and fixed 
his glance full upon the country youth, as the steed 
went slowly by. When Robin had freed his eyes from 
those fiery ones, the musicians were passing before him, 
and the torches were close at hand; but the unsteady 
brightness of the latter formed a veil which he could 
not penetrate. The rattling of wheels over the stones 
sometimes found its way to his ear, and confused traces 
of a human form appeared at intervals, and then 
melted into the vivid light. A moment more, and the 
leader thundered a command to halt: the trumpets 
vomited a horrid breath, and then held their peace; the 
shouts and laughter of the people died away, and there 
remained only a universal hum, allied to silence. 
Right before Robin’s eyes was an uncovered cart. 
There the torches blazed the brightest, there the moon 
shone out like day, and there, in tar-and-feathery dig- 
nity, sat his kinsman, Major Molineux! 

He was an elderly man, of large and majestic per- 
son, and strong, square features, betokening a steady 
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soul; but steady as it was, his enemies had found means 
to shake it. His face was pale as death, and far more 
ghastly; the broad forehead was contracted in his 
agony, so that his eyebrows formed one grizzled line; 
his eyes were red and wild, and the foam hung white 
upon his quivering lip. His whole frame was agitated 
by a quick and continual tremor, which his pride strove 
to quell, even in those circumstances of overwhelming 
humiliation. But perhaps the bitterest pang of all was 
when his eyes met those of Robin; for he evidently 
knew him on the instant, as the youth stood witnessing 
the foul disgrace of a head grown gray in honor. 
They stared at each other in silence, and Robin’s knees 
shook, and his hair bristled, with a mixture of pity and 
terror. Soon, however, a bewildering excitement be- 
gan to seize upon his mind; the preceding adventures 
of the night, the unexpected appearance of the crowd, 
the torches, the confused din and the hush that fol- 
lowed, the spectre of his kinsman reviled by that great 
multitude,—all this, and, more than all, a perception of 
tremendous ridicule in the whole scene, affected him 
with a sort of mental inebriety. At that moment a 
voice of sluggish merriment saluted Robin’s ears; he 
turned instinctively, and just behind the corner of the 
church stood the lantern-bearer, rubbing his eyes, and 
drowsily enjoying the lad’s amazement. Then he 
heard a peal of laughter like the ringing of silvery 
bells: a woman twitched his arm, a saucy eye met his, 
and he saw the lady of the scarlet petticoat. A sharp, 
dry cachinnation appealed to his memory, and, stand- 
ing on tiptoe in the crowd, with his white apron over 
his head, he beheld the courteous little innkeeper. And 
lastly, there sailed over the heads of the multitude a 
great, broad laugh, broken in the midst by two sepulchral 
hems; thus, “Haw, haw, haw,—hem, hem,—haw, haw, 
haw, haw!” 
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The sound proceeded from the balcony of the op- 
posite edifice, and thither Robin turned his eyes. In 
front of the Gothic window stood the old citizen, 
wrapped in a wide gown, his gray periwig exchanged 
for a night-cap, which was thrust back from his fore- 
head, and his silk stockings hanging about his legs. 
He supported himself on his polished cane in a fit of 
convulsive merriment, which manifested itself on his 
solemn old features like a funny inscription on a tomb- 
stone. Then Robin seemed to hear the voices of the 
barbers, of the guests of the inn, and of all who had 
made sport of him that night. The contagion was 
spreading among the multitude, when, all at once, it 
seized upon Robin, and he sent forth a shout of laugh- 
ter that echoed through the street;—every man shook 
his sides, every man emptied his lungs, but Robin’s 
shout was the loudest there. The cloud-spirits peeped 
from their silvery islands, as the congregated mirth 
went roaring up the sky! The Man in the Moon 
heard the far bellow. “Oho,” quoth he, “the old earth 
is frolicsome to-night!” 

When there was a momentary calm in that tem- 
pestuous sea of sound, the leader gave the sign, the 
procession resumed its march. On they went, like 
fiends that throng in mockery around some dead po- 
tentate, mighty no more, but majestic still in its agony. 
On they went, in counterfeited pomp, in senseless up- 
roar, in frenzied merriment, trampling all on an old 
man’s heart. On swept the tumult, and left a silent 
street behind. 


* * * * * * * 


“Well, Robin, are you dreaming?” inquired the 
gentleman, laying his hand on the youth’s shoulder. 
Robin started, and withdrew his arm from the stone 
post to which he had instinctively clung, as the living 
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stream rolled by him. His cheek was somewhat pale, 
and his eye not quite as lively as in the earlier part of 
the evening. 

“Will you be kind enough to show me ‘the way 
to the ferry?” said he, after a moment’s pause. 

“You have, then, adopted a new subject of inquiry” 
observed his companion, with a smile. 

“Why, yes, sir,” replied Robin, rather dryly. 
“Thanks to you, and to my other friends, I have at 
last met my kinsman, and he will scarce desire to see 
my face again. I begin to grow weary of a town 
life, sir. Will you show me the way to the ferry?’ 

“No, my good friend Robin,—not to-night, at least,” 
said the gentleman. “Some few days hence, if you 
wish it, I will speed you on your journey. Or, if 
you prefer to remain with us, perhaps, as you are a 
shrewd youth, you may rise in the world without the 
help of your kinsman, Major Molineux.” 


i 
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PREFACE 


THE author of this memoir—being so little of a poli- 
tician that he scarcely feels entitled to call himself 
a member of any party—would not voluntarily have 
undertaken the work here offered to the public. 
Neither can he flatter himself that he has been remark- 
ably successful in the performance of his task, viewing 
it in the light of a political biography, and as a repre- 
sentation of the principles and acts of a public man, 
intended to operate upon the minds of multitudes, 
during a presidential canvass. This species of writ- 
ing is too remote from his customary occupations— 
and, he may add, from his tastes—to be very satis- 
factorily done, without more time and practice than he 
would be willing to expend for such a purpose. If 
this little biography have any value, it is probably of 
another kind—as the narrative of one who knew the 
individual of whom he treats, at a period of life when 
character could be read with undoubting accuracy, 
and who, consequently, in judging of the motives of 
his subsequent conduct, has an advantage over much* 
more competent observers, whose knowledge of the 
man may have commenced at a later date. Nor can 
it be considered improper (at least the author will 
never feel it so, although some foolish delicacy be 
sacrificed in the undertaking), that when a friend, 
dear to him almost from boyish days, stands up before 
his country, misrepresented by indiscriminate abuse, 
319 
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on the one hand, and by aimless praise, on the other, 
he should be sketched by one who has had opportuni- 
ties of knowing him well, and who is certainly in- 
clined to tell the truth. 

It is perhaps right to say, that while this biography 
is so far sanctioned by General Pierce, as it comprises 
a generally correct narrative of the principal events 
‘of his life, the author does not understand him as 
thereby necessarily indorsing all the sentiments put 
forth by himself, in the progress of the work. These 
are the author’s own speculations upon the facts be- 
fore him, and may, or may not, be in accordance with 
the ideas of the individual whose life he writes. ‘That 
individual’s opinions, however,—so far as it is neces- 
sary to know them,—may be read, in his straightfor- 
ward and consistent deeds, with more certainty than 
those of almost any other man now before the public. 

The author, while collecting his materials, has re- 
ceived liberal aid from all manner of people—whigs 
and democrats, congressmen, astute lawyers, grim old 
generals of militia, and gallant young officers of the 
Mexican war—most of whom, however, he must needs 
say, have rather abounded in eulogy of General Pierce, 
than in such anecdotical matter as is calculated for a 
biography. Among the gentlemen to whom he is sub- 
stantially indebted, he would mention Hon. C. G. 
Atherton, Hon. 8S. H. Ayer, Hon. Joseph Hall, Chief 
Justice Gilchrist, Isaac O. Barnes, Sd. GGl sy Lele 
Whipple, and Mr. C. J. Smith. He has likewise 
derived much assistance from an able and accurate 
sketch, that originally appeared in the Boston Post, 
and was drawn up, as he believes, by the junior editor 
of that journal, 


Concorp (Mass.), August 27, 1852. 


CHAPTER I 
HIS PARENTAGE AND EARLY LIFE 


FRANKLIN PieERcE was born at Hillsborough, in the 
State of New Hampshire, on the 23d of November, 
1804. His native county, at the period of his birth, 
covered a much more extensive territory than at present, 
and might reckon among its children many memorable 
men, and some illustrious ones. General Stark, the 
hero of Bennington, Daniel Webster, Levi Woodbury, 
Jeremiah Smith, the eminent jurist, and governor of 
the state, General James Miller, General McNeil, 
Senator Atherton, were natives of old Hillsborough 
County. 

General Benjamin Pierce, the father of Franklin, 
was one of the earliest settlers in the town of Hills- 
borough, and contributed as much as any other man 
to the growth and prosperity of the county. He was 
born in 1757, at Chelmsford, now Lowell, in Massa- 
chusetts. Losing his parents early, he grew up under 
the care of an uncle, amid such circumstances of 
simple fare, hard labor, and scanty education as usu- 
ally fell to the lot of a New England yeoman’s family 
some eighty or a hundred years ago. On the 19th of 
April, 1775, being then less than eighteen years of age, 
the stripling was at the plough, when tidings reached 
him of the bloodshed at Lexington and Concord. 
He immediately loosened the ox chain, left the plough 
in the furrow, took his uncle’s gun and equipments, 
and set forth towards the scene of action. Krom 
that day, for more than seven years, he never saw 
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his native place. He enlisted in the army, was 
present at the battle of Bunker Hill, and after serving 
through the whole revolutionary war, and fighting his 
way upward from the lowest grade, returned, at last, 
a thorough soldier, and commander of a company. 
He was retained in the army as long as that body of 
veterans had a united existence; and, being finally 
disbanded, at West Point, in 1784, was left with no 
other reward, for nine years of toil and danger, than 
the nominal amount of his pay in the Continental cur- 
rency—then so depreciated as to be almost worthless. 

In 1785, being employed as agent to explore a tract 
of wild land, he purchased a lot of fifty acres in what 
is now the town of Hillsborough. In the spring of 
the succeeding year, he built himself a log hut, and 
began the clearing and cultivation of his tract. An- 
other year beheld him married to his first wife, Eliza- 
beth Andrews, who died within a twelvemonth after 
their union, leaving a daughter, the present widow of 
General John McNeil. In 1789, he married Anna 
Kendrick, with whom he lived about half a century, and 
who bore him eight children, of whom Franklin was 
the sixth. 

Although the revolutionary soldier had thus betaken 
himself to the wilderness for a subsistence, his profes- 
sional merits were not forgotten by those who had 
witnessed his military career. As early as 1786, he was 
appointed brigade major of the militia of Hillsborough 
County, then first organized and formed into a brigade. 
And it was a still stronger testimonial to his character 
as a soldier, that, nearly fifteen years afterwards, dur- 
ing the presidency of John Adams, he was offered 
a high command in the northern division of the army 
which was proposed to be levied in anticipation of a 
war with the French republic. Inflexibly democratic 
in his political faith, however, Major Pierce refused to 
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be implicated in a policy which he could not approve. 
“No, gentlemen,” said he to the delegates who urged 
his acceptance of the commission, “poor as I am, and 
acceptable as would be the position under other cir- 
cumstances, I would sooner go to yonder mountains, 
dig me a cave, and live on roast potatoes, than be in- 
strumental in promoting the objects for which that 
army is to be raised!” This same fidelity to his prin- 
ciples marked every public, as well as private, action 
of his life. 

In his own neighborhood, among those who knew 
him best, he early gained an influence that was never 
lost nor diminished, but continued to spread wider 
during the whole of his long life. In 1789, he was 
elected to the state legislature, and retained that 
position for thirteen successive years, until chosen a 
member of the council. During the same period, he 
was active in his military duties, as a field officer, and 
finally general, of the militia of the county; and Miller, 
McNeil, and others, learned of him, in this capacity, 
the soldier-like discipline which was afterwards dis- 
played on the battle fields of the northern frontier. 

The history, character, and circumstances of Gen- 
eral Benjamin Pierce, though here but briefly touched 
upon, are essential parts of the biography of his son, 
both as indicating some of the native traits which the 
latter has inherited, and as showing the influences 
amid which he grew up. At Franklin Pierce’s birth, 
and for many years subsequent, his father was the 
most active and public-spirited man within his sphere; 
a most decided democrat, and supporter of Jefferson 
and Madison; a practical farmer, moreover, not rich, 
but independent, exercising a liberal hospitality, and 
noted for the kindness and generosity of his charac- 
ter; a man of the people, but whose natural qualities 
inevitably made him a leader among them. From in- 
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fancy upward, the boy had before his eyes as the 
model on which he might instinctively form himself, 
one of the best specimens of sterling New England 
character, developed in a life of simple habits, yet of 
elevated action. Patriotism, such as it had been in 
revolutionary days, was taught him by his father, as 
early as his mother taught him religion. He became 
early imbued, too, with the military spirit which the 
old soldier had retained from his long service, and 
which was kept active by the constant alarms and war- 
like preparations of the first twelve years of the pres- 
ent century. If any man is bound, by birth and youth- 
ful training, to show himself a brave, faithful, and 
able citizen of his native country, it is the son of such 
a father. 

At the commencement of the war of 1812, Franklin 
Pierce was a few months under eight years of age. 
The old general, his father, sent two of his sons into 
the army; and, as his eldest daughter was soon after- 
wards married to Major MeNeil, there were few 
families that had so large a personal stake in the war 
as that of General Benjamin Pierce. He himself, both 
in his public capacity as a member of the council, and 
by his great local influence in his own county, lent a 
strenuous support to the national administration. It 
is attributable to his sagacity and energy, that New 
Hampshire—then under a federal governor—was 
saved the disgrace of participation in the questionable, 
if not treasonable projects of the Hartford Convention. 
He identified himself with the cause of the country, 
and was doubtless as thoroughly alive with patriotic 
zeal, at this eventful period, as in the old days of 
Bunker Hill, and Saratoga, and Yorktown. The gen- 
eral not only took a prominent part at all public meet- 
ings, but was ever ready for the informal discussion 
of political affairs at all places of casual resort, where 
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—in accordance with the custom of the time and 
country—the minds of men were made to operate ef- 
fectually upon each other. Franklin Pierce was a 
frequent auditor of these controversies. The intent- 
ness with which he watched the old general, and lis- 
tened to his arguments, is still remembered; and, at 
this day, in his most earnest moods, there are gesticu- 
lations and movements that bring up the image of his 
father to those who recollect the latter on those occa- 
sions of the display of homely, native eloquence. No 
mode of education could be conceived, better adapted 
to imbue a youth with the principles and sentiment of 
democratic institutions; it brought him into the most 
familiar contact with the popular mind, and made his 
own mind a part of it. 

Franklin’s father had felt, through life, the disad- 
vantages of a defective education; although, in his pe- 
culiar sphere of action, it might be doubted whether 
he did not gain more than he lost, by being thrown 
on his own resources, and compelled to study men and 
their actual affairs, rather than books. But he deter- 
mined to afford his son all the opportunities of im- 
provement which he himself had lacked. Franklin, 
accordingly, was early sent to the academy at Han- 
cock, and afterwards to that of Francestown, where he 
was received into the family of General Pierce’s old 
and steadfast friend, Peter Woodbury, father of the 
late eminent judge. It is scarcely more than a year 
ago, at the semi-centennial celebration of the academy, 
that Franklin Pierce, the mature and distinguished 
man, paid a beautiful tribute to the character of 
Madam Woodbury, in affectionate remembrance of the 
motherly kindness experienced at her hands by the 
school-boy. 

The old people of his neighborhood give a very de- 
lightful picture of Franklin at this early age. ‘They 
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describe him as a beautiful boy, with blue eyes, light 
curling hair, and a sweet expression of face. The 
traits presented of him indicate moral symmetry, kind- 
liness, and a delicate texture of sentiment, rather than 
marked prominences of character. His instructors 
testify to his propriety of conduct, his fellow-pupils to 
his sweetness of disposition and cordial sympathy. 
One of the latter, being older than most of his com- 
panions, and less advanced in his studies, found it dif- 
ficult to keep up with his class; and he remembers 
how perseveringly, while the other boys were at play, 
Franklin spent the noon recess, for many weeks to- 
gether, in aiding him in his lessons. These attributes, 
proper to a generous and affectionate nature, have 
remained with him through life. Lending their color 
to his deportment, and softening his manners, they are, 
perhaps, even now, the characteristics by which most 
of those who casually meet him would be inclined to 
identify the man. ‘But there are other qualities, not 
then developed, but which have subsequently attained 
a firm and manly growth, and are recognized as his 
leading traits among those who really know him. 
Franklin Pierce’s development, indeed, has always 
been the reverse of premature; the boy did not show 
the germ of all that was in the man, nor, perhaps, did 
the young man adequately foreshow the mature one. 
In 1820, at the age of sixteen, he became a student 
of Bowdoin College, at Brunswick, Maine. It was in 
the autumn of the next year that the author of this 
memoir entered the class below him; but our college 
reminiscences, however interesting to the parties con- 
cerned, are not exactly the material for a biography. 
He was then a youth, with the boy and man in him, 
vivacious, mirthful, slender, of a fair complexion, with 
fight hair that had a curl in it: his bright and cheer- 
ful aspect made a kind of sunshine, both as regarded 
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its radiance and its warmth; insomuch that no shyness 
of disposition, in his associates, could well resist its in- 
fluence. We soon became acquainted, and were more 
especially drawn together as members of the same col- 
lege society. There were two of these institutions, 
dividing the college between them, and typifying, re- 
spectively, and with singular accuracy of feature, the 
respectable conservative, and the progressive or demo- 
cratic parties. Pierce’s native tendencies inevitably 
drew him to the latter. 

His chum was Zenas Caldwell, several years older 
than himself, a member of the Methodist persuasion, 
a pure-minded, studious, devoutly religious character; 
endowed thus early in life with the authority of a grave 
and sagacious turn of mind. ‘The friendship between 
Pierce and him appeared to be mutually strong, and 
was of itself a pledge of correct deportment in the for- 
mer. His chief friend, I think, was a classmate named 
Little, a young man of most estimable qualities and 
high intellectual promise; one of those fortunate char- 
acters whom an early death so canonizes in the remem- 
brance of their companions, that the perfect fulfilment 
of a long life would scarcely give them a higher place. 
Jonathan Cilley, of my own class,—whose untimely 
fate is still mournfully remembered,—a person of very 
marked ability and great social influence, was another 
of Pierce’s friends. All these have long been dead. 
There are others, still alive, who would meet Franklin 
Pierce, at this day, with as warm a pressure of the 
hand, and the same confidence in his kindly feel- 
ings, as when they parted from him, nearly thirty 
years ago. 

Pierce’s class was small, but composed of individ- 
uals seriously intent on the duties and studies of their 
college life. They were not boys, but, for the most 
part, well advanced towards maturity; and, having 
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wrought out their own means of education, were little 
inclined to neglect the opportunities that had been won 
at so much cost. They knew the value of time, and 
had a sense of the responsibilities of their position. 
Their first scholar—the present Professor Stowe— 
has long since established his rank among the first 
scholars of the country. It could have been no easy 
task to hold successful rivalry with students so much 
in earnest as these were. During the earlier part of 
his college course, it may be doubted whether Pierce 
was distinguished for scholarship. But, for the last 
two years, he appeared to grow more intent on the 
business in hand, and, without losing any of his viva- 
cious qualities as a companion, was evidently resolved 
to gain an honorable elevation in his class. His habits 
of attention, and obedience to college discipline, were 
of the strictest character; he rose progressively in 
scholarship, and took a highly creditable degree.* 

The first civil office, I imagine, which Franklin 
Pierce ever held, was that of chairman of the stand- 
ing committee of the Athenzan Society, of which, as 
above hinted, we were both members; and, having 
myself held a place on the committee, I can bear testi- 
mony to his having discharged not only his own share 
of the duties, but that of his colleagues. I remember, 
likewise, that the only military service of my life was 
as a private soldier in a college company, of which 
Pierce was one of the officers. He entered into this 
latter business, or pastime, with an earnestness with 
which I could not pretend to compete, and at which, 
perhaps, he would now be inclined to smile. His 
slender and youthful figure rises before by mind’s eye, 
at this moment, with the air and step of a veteran of 
the school of Steuben; as well became the son of a 
revolutionary hero, who had probably drilled under 

*See note at close of this Life. 
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the old baron’s orders. Indeed, at this time, and for 
some years afterwards, Pierce’s ambition seemed to be 
of a military cast. Until reflection had tempered his 
first predilections, and other varieties of success had 
rewarded his efforts, he would have preferred, I be- 
lieve, the honors of the battle field to any laurels more 
peacefully won. And it was remarkable how, with all 
the invariable gentleness of his demeanor, he perfectly 
gave, nevertheless, the impression of a high and fear- 
less spirit. His friends were as sure of his courage, 
while yet untried, as now, when it has been displayed 
so brilliantly in famous battles. 

At this early period of his life, he was distinguished 
by the same fascination of manner that has since proved 
so magical in winning him an unbounded personal 
popularity. It is wronging him, however, to call this 
peculiarity a mere effect of manner; its source lies 
deep in the kindliness of his nature, and in the liberal, 
generous, catholic sympathy, that embraces all who 
are worthy of it. Few men possess any thing like 
it; so irresistible as it is, so sure to draw forth an 
undoubting confidence, and so true to the promise 
which it gives. This frankness, this democracy of 
good feeling, has not been chilled by the society of 
politicians, nor polished down into mere courtesy, by 
his intercourse with the most refined men of the day. 
It belongs to him at this moment, and will never leave 
him. A little while ago, after his return from Mex- 
ico, he darted across the street to exchange a hearty 
gripe of the hand with a rough countryman upon his 
cart—a man who used to “live with his father,” as 
the general explained the matter to his companions. 
Other men assume this manner, more or less skilfully; 
but with Frank Pierce it is an innate characteristic; 
nor will it ever lose its charm unless his heart should 
grow narrower and colder—a misfortune not to be 
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anticipated, even in the dangerous atmosphere of ele- 
vated rank, whither he seems destined to ascend. 

There is little else that it is worth while to relate, 
as regards his college course, unless it be, that, during 
one of his winter vacations, Pierce taught a country 
school. So many of the statesmen of New England 
have performed their first public service in the char- 
acter of pedagogue, that it seems almost a necessary 
step on the ladder of advancement. 


CHAPTER ITI 
HIS SERVICES IN THE STATE AND NATIONAL LEGISLATURES 


Arter leaving college, in the year 1824, Franklin 
Pierce returned to Hillsborough. His father, now in 
a green old age, continued to take a prominent part in 
the affairs of the day, but likewise made his declining 
years rich and picturesque with recollections of the 
heroic time through which he had lived. On the 
26th of December, 1825, it being his sixty-seventh 
birthday, General Benjamin Pierce prepared a festi- 
val for his comrades in arms, the survivors of the rev- 
olution, eighteen of whom, all inhabitants of Hills- 
borough, assembled at his house. The ages of these 
veterans ranged from fifty-nine up to the patriarchal 
venerableness of nearly ninety. ‘They spent the day 
in festivity, in calling up reminiscences of the great 
men whom they had known, and the great deeds which 
they had helped to do, and in reviving the old senti- 
ments of the era of ’seventy-six. At nightfall, after a 
manly and pathetic farewell from their host, they sep- 
arated—"prepared,” as the old general expressed it, 
“at the first tap of the shrouded drum, to move and 
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join their beloved Washington, and the rest of their 
comrades, who fought and bled at their sides.” A 
scene like this must have been profitable for a young 
man to witness, as being likely to give him a stronger 
sense, than most of us can attain, of the value of that 
Union which these old heroes had risked so much to 
consolidate—of that common country which they had 
sacrificed everything to create; and patriotism must 
have been communicated from their hearts to his, with 
somewhat of the warmth and freshness of a new-born 
sentiment. No youth was ever more fortunate than 
Franklin Pierce, through the whole of his early life, 
in this most desirable species of moral education. 
Having chosen the law as a profession, Franklin be- 
came a student in the office of Judge Woodbury, of 
Portsmouth. Allusion has already been made to the 
friendship between General Benjamin Pierce and 
Peter Woodbury, the father of the judge. The early 
progress of Levi Woodbury towards eminence had been 
facilitated by the powerful influence of his father’s 
friend. It was a worthy and honorable kind of pat- 
ronage, and bestowed only as the great abilities of the 
recipient vindicated his claim to it. Few young men 
have met with such early success in life, or have de- 
served it so eminently, as did Judge Woodbury. At 
the age of twenty-seven, he was appointed to the bench 
of the Supreme Court of the state, on the earnest rec- 
ommendation of old General Pierce. ‘The opponents 
of the measure ridiculed him as the “baby judge;” 
but his conduct in that high office showed the pre- 
scient judgment of the friend who had known him from 
a child, and had seen in his young manhood already 
the wisdom of ripened age. It was some years after- 
wards when Franklin Pierce entered the office of 
Judge Woodbury as a student. In the interval, the 
judge had been elected governor, and, after a term of 
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office that thoroughly tested the integrity of his demo- 
cratic principles, had lost his second election, and re- 
turned to the profession of the law. 

The last two years of Pierce’s preparatory studies 
were spent at the law school of Northampton, in Mas- 
sachusetts, and in the office of Judge Parker at Am- 
herst. In 1827, being admitted to the bar, he began 
the practice of his profession at Hillsborough. It is 
an interesting fact, considered in reference to his sub- 
sequent splendid career as an advocate, that he did not, 
at the outset, give promise of distinguished success. 
His first case was a failure, and perhaps a somewhat 
marked one. But it is remembered that this defeat, 
however mortifying at the moment, did but serve to 
make him aware of the latent resources of his mind, 
the full command of which he was far from having 
yet attained. To a friend, an older practitioner, who 
addressed him with some expression of condolence and 
encouragement, Pierce replied,—and it was a kind of 
self-assertion which no triumph would have drawn out, 
—“T do not need that. I will try nine hundred and 
ninety-nine cases, if clients will continue to trust me, 
and, if I fail just as I have to-day, will try the thou- 
sandth. I shali live to argue cases in this court house 
in a manner that will mortify neither myself nor my 
friends.” It is in such moments of defeat that charac- 
ter and ability are most fairly tested; they would irre- 
mediably crush a youth devoid of real energy, and be- 
ing neither more nor less than his just desert, would 
be accepted as such. But a failure of this kind serves 
an opposite purpose to a mind in which the strongest 
and richest qualities lie deep, and, from their very size 
and mass, cannot at once be rendered available. It 
provokes an innate self-confidence, while, at the same 
time, it sternly indicates the sedulous cultivation, the 
earnest effort, the toil, the agony, which are the condi- 
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tions of ultimate success. It is, indeed, one of the best 
modes of discipline that experience can administer, and 
may reasonably be counted a fortunate event in the life 
of a young man vigorous enough to overcome the mo- 
mentary depression. 

Pierce’s distinction at the bar, however, did not im- 
mediately follow; nor did he acquire what we may 
designate as positive eminence until some years after 
this period. The enticements of political life—so 
especially fascinating to a young lawyer, but so irreg- 
ular in its tendencies, and so inimical to steady pro- 
fessional labor—had begun to operate upon him. His 
father’s prominent position in the politics of the state 
made it almost impossible that the son should stand 
aloof. In 1827, the same year when Franklin began 
the practice of the law, General Benjamin Pierce had 
been elected governor of New Hampshire. He was 
defeated in the election of 1828, but was again suc- 
cessful in that of the subsequent year. During these 
years, the contest for the presidency had been fought 
with a fervor that drew almost everybody into it, on 
one side or the other, and had terminated in the tri- 
umph of Andrew Jackson. Franklin Pierce, in ad- 
vance of his father’s decision, though not in opposition 
to it, had declared himself for the illustrious man, 
whose military renown was destined to be thrown into 
the shade by a civil administration the most splendid 
and powerful that ever adorned the annals of our coun- 
try. I love to record of the subject of this memoir, 
that his first political faith was pledged to that great 
leader of the democracy. 

I remember meeting Pierce, about this period, and 
catching from him some faint reflection of the zeal 
with which he was now stepping into the political 
arena. My sympathies and opinions, it is true,—so 
far as I had any in public affairs,—had, from the first, 
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been enlisted on the same side with his own. But I was 
now made strongly sensible of an increased develop- 
ment of my friend’s mind, by means of which he pos- 
sessed a vastly greater power, than heretofore, over 
the minds with which he came in contact. This 
progressive growth has continued to be one of his 
remarkable characteristics. Of most men you early 
know the mental gauge and measurement, and do not 
subsequently have much occasion to change it. Not 
so with Pierce: his tendency was not merely high, but 
towards a point which rose higher and higher, as the 
aspirant tended upward. Since we parted, studious 
days had educated him; life, too, and his own exer- 
tions in it, and his native habit of close and accurate 
observation, had likewise begun to educate him. 

The town of Hillsborough, in 1829, gave Franklin 
Pierce his first public honor, by electing him its rep- 
resentative in the legislature of the state. His whole 
service in that body comprised four years, in the two 
latter of which he was elected speaker by a vote of 
one hundred and fifty-five, against fifty-eight for other 
candidates. This overpowering majority evinced the 
confidence which his character inspired, and which, 
during his whole career, it has invariably commanded, 
in advance of what might be termed positive proof, 
although the result has never failed to justify it. I 
still recollect his description of the feelings with which 
he entered on his arduous duties—the feverish night 
that preceded his taking the chair—the doubt, the 
struggle with himself—all ending in perfect calmness, 
full self-possession, and free power of action, when the 
crisis actually came. 

He had all the natural gifts that adapted him for 
the post; courtesy, firmness, quickness and accuracy 
of judgment, and a clearness of mental perception 
that brought its own regularity into the scene of con- 
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fused and entangled debate; and to these qualities he 
added whatever was to be attained by laborious study 
of parliamentary rules. His merit as a presiding offi- 
cer was universally acknowledged. It is rare that a 
man combines so much impulse with so great a power 
of regulating the impulses of himself and others as 
Franklin Pierce. The faculty, here exercised and im- 
proved, of controlling an assembly while agitated by 
tumultuous controversy, was afterwards called into 
play upon a higher field; for, during his congressional 
service, Pierce was often summoned to preside in com- 
mittee of the whole, when a turbulent debate was ex- 
pected to demand peculiar energy in the chair. 

He was elected a member of Congress in 1883; be- 
ing young for the station, as he has always been for 
every public station that he has filled. A different 
kind of man—a man conscious that accident alone 
had elevated him, and therefore nervously anxious to 
prove himself equal to his fortunes—would thus have 
been impelled to spasmodic efforts. He would have 
thrust himself forward in debate, taking the word out 
of the mouths of renowned orators, and thereby win- 
ning notoriety, as at least the glittering counterfeit of 
true celebrity. Had Pierce, with his genuine ability, 
practised this course, had he possessed even an ordi- 
nary love of display, and had he acted upon it with his 
inherent tact and skill, taking advantage of fair occa- 
sions to prove the power and substance that were in 
him, it would greatly have facilitated the task of his 
biographer. 

To aim at personal distinction, however, as an object 
independent of the public service, would have been 
contrary to all the foregone and subsequent manifes- 
tations of his life. He was never wanting to the occa- 
sion; but he waited for the occasion to bring him in- 
evitably forward. When he spoke, it was not only 
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because he was fully master of the subject, but be- 
cause the exigency demanded him, and because no 
other and older man could perform the same duty as 
well as himself. Of the copious eloguence—and some 
of it, no doubt, of a high order—which Buncombe 
has called forth, not a paragraph, nor a period, is 
attributable to Franklin Pierce. He had no need 
of these devices to fortify his constituents in their 
high opinion of him; nor did he fail to perceive that 
such was not the method to acquire real weight in the 
body of which he was a member. In truth, he has 
no fluency of words, except when an earnest meaning 
and purpose supply their own expression. Every one 
of his speeches in Congress, and, we ‘may say, In every 
other hall of oratory, or on any stump that he may 
have mounted, was drawn forth by the perception that 
it was needed, was directed to a full exposition of the 
subject, and (rarest of all) was limited by what he 
really had to say. Even the graces of the orator were 
never elaborated, never assumed for their own sake, 
but were legitimately derived from the force of his 
conceptions, and from the impulsive warmth which 
accompanies the glow of thought. Owing to these 
peculiarities,—for such, unfortunately, they may be 
termed, in reference to what are usually the character- 
istics of a legislative career,—his position before the 
country was less conspicuous than that of many men, 
who could claim nothing like Pierce’s actual influence 
in the national councils. His speeches, in their mus- 
cular texture and close grasp of their subject, resem- 
bled the brief but pregnant arguments and expositions 
of the sages of the Continental Congress, rather than 
the immeasurable harangues which are now the order 
of the day. 

His congressional life, though it made comparatively 
so little show, was full of labor, directed to substantial 
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objects. He was a member of the judiciary and other 
important committees; and the drudgery of the com- 
mittee room, where so much of the real public busi- 
ness of the country is transacted, fell in large meas- 
ure to his lot. ‘Thus, even as a legislator, he may be 
said to have been a man of deeds, not words; and 
when he spoke upon any subject with which his duty, 
as chairman or member of a committee, had brought 
him in relation, his words had the weight of deeds, 
from the meaning, the directness, and the truth, that 
he conveyed into them. His merits made themselves 
known and felt in the sphere where they were exer- 
cised; and he was early appreciated by one who sel- 
dom erred in his estimate of men, whether in their 
moral or intellectual aspect. His intercourse with 
President Jackson was frequent and free, and marked 
by friendly regard on the part of the latter. In the 
stormiest periods of his administration, Pierce came 
frankly to his aid. ‘The confidence then established 
was never lost; and when Jackson was on his death- 
bed, being visited by a gentleman from the north, 
(himself formerly a democratic member of Congress, )’ 
the old hero spoke with energy of Franklin Pierce’s 
ability and patriotism, and remarked, as with pro- 
phetic foresight of his young friend’s destiny, that 
“the interests of the country would be safe in such 
hands.” 

One of President Jackson’s measures, which had 
Pierce’s approval and support, was his veto of the 
Maysville Road bill. This bill was part of a system 
of vast public works, principally railroads and canals, 
which it was proposed to undertake at the expense of 
the national treasury—a policy not then of recent 
origin, but which had been fostered by John Quincy 
Adams, and had attained a gigantic growth at the 
close of his presidency. ‘The estimate of works under- 
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taken or projected, at the commencement of Jackson’s 
administration, amounted to considerably more than 
a hundred millions of dollars. The expenditure of 
this enormous sum, and doubtless other incalculable 
amounts, in progressive increase, was to be for pur- 
poses often of unascertained utility, and was to pass 
through the agents and officers of the federal gov- 
ernment—a means of political corruption not safely 
to be trusted even in the purest hands. ‘The peril to 
the individuality of the states, from a system tending 
so directly to consolidate the powers of government 
towards a common centre, was obvious. The result 
might have been, with the lapse of time and the in- 
creased activity of the disease, to place the capital 
of our federative Union in a position resembling that 
of imperial Rome, where each once independent state 
was a subject province, and all the highways of the 
world were said to meet in her forum. It was against 
this system, so dangerous to liberty, and to public and 
private integrity, that Jackson declared war, by the 
famous Maysville veto. 

It would be an absurd interpretation of Pierce’s 
course, in regard to this and similar measures, to sup- 
pose him hostile either to internal or coastwise im- 
provements, so far as they may legitimately be the 
business of the general government. He was aware of 
the immense importance of our internal commerce, and 
was ever ready to vote such appropriations as might be 
necessary for promoting it, when asked for in an hon- 
est spirit, and at points where they were really needed. 
He doubted, indeed, the constitutional power of Con- 
gress to undertake, by building roads through the wil- 
derness or opening unfrequented rivers, to create com- 
merce where it did not yet exist; but he never denied 
or questioned the right and duty to remove obstruc- 
tions in the way of inland trade, and to afford it every 
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facility, when the nature and necessity of things had 
brought it into genuine existence. And he agreed 
with the best and wisest statesmen in believing that 
this distinction involved the true principle on which 
legislation, for the purpose here discussed, should pro- 
ceed. 

While a member of the House of Representatives, 
he delivered a forcible speech against the bill author- 
izing appropriations for the Military Academy at 
West Point. He was decidedly opposed to that insti- 
tution as then and at present organized. We allude to 
the subject in illustvation of the generous frankness 
with which, years afterwards, when the battle smoke 
of Mexico had baptized him also a soldier, he acknowl- 
edged himself in the wrong, and bore testimony to the 
brilliant services which the graduates of the Academy, 
trained to soldiership from boyhood, had rendered to 
their country. And if he has made no other such ac- 
knowledgment of past error, committed in his legisla- 
tive capacity, it is but fair to believe that it is because 
his reason and conscience accuse him of no other 
wrong. 

It was while in the lower house of Congress, that 
Franklin Pierce took that stand on the slavery ques- 
tion from which he has never since swerved a hair’s 
breadth. He fully recognized, by his votes and by his 
voice, the rights pledged to the south by the constitu- 
tion. This, at the period when he so declared himself, 
was comparatively an easy thing to do. But when it 
became more difficult, when the first imperceptible 
movement of agitation had grown to be almost a con- 
vulsion, his course was still the same. Nor did he 
ever shun the obloquy that sometimes threatened to 
pursue the northern man, who dared to love that great 
and sacred reality—his whole, united, native country 
better than the mistiness of a philanthropic theory. 
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He continued in the House of Representatives four 
years. If, at this period of his life, he rendered un- 
obtrusive, though not unimportant, services to the pub- 
lic, it must also have been a time of vast intellectual 
advantage to himself. Amidst great national affairs, 
he was acquiring the best of all educations for future 
eminence and leadership. In the midst of statesmen, 
he grew to be a statesman. Studious, as all his 
speeches prove him to be, of history, he beheld it dem- 
onstrating itself before his eyes. As regards this 
sort of training, much of its good or ill effect depends 
on the natural force and depth of the man. Many, no 
doubt, by early mixture with politics, become the 
mere politicians of the moment,—a class of men suffi- 
ciently abundant among us,—acquiring only a knack 
and cunning, which guide them tolerably well through 
immediate difficulties, without instructing them in the 
great rules of higher policy. But when the actual ob- 
servation of public measures goes hand in hand with 
study, when the mind is capable of comparing the 
present with its analogies in the past, and of grasping 
the principle that belongs to both, this is to have his- 
tory for a living tutor. If the student be fit for such 
instruction, he will be seen to act afterwards with the 
elevation of a high ideal, and with the expediency, the 
sagacity, the instinct of what is fit and practicable, 
which make the advantage of the man of actual affairs 
over the mere theorist. 

And it was another advantage of his being brought 
early into the sphere of national interests, and contin- 
uing there for a series of years, that it enabled him to 
overcome any narrow and sectional prejudices. With- 
out loving New England less, he loved the broad area 
of the country more. He thus retained that equal sen- 
timent of patriotism for the whole land with which his 
father had imbued him, and which is perhaps apt to be 
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impaired in the hearts of those who come late to the 
national legislature, after long training in the narrower 
fields of the separate states. His sense of the value 
of the Union, which had been taught him at the fire- 
side, from earliest infancy, by the stories of patriotic 
valor that he there heard, was now strengthened by 
friendly association with its representatives from every 
quarter. It is this youthful sentiment of Americanism, 
so happily developed by after circumstances, that we 
see operating through all his public life, and making 
him as tender of what he considers due to the south 
as of the rights of his own land of hills. 

Franklin Pierce had scarcely reached the legal age 
for such elevation, when, in 1837, he was elected to 
the Senate of the United States. He took his seat 
at the commencement of the presidency of Mr. Van 
Buren. Never before nor since has the Senate been 
more venerable for the array of veteran and celebrated 
statesmen, than at that time. Calhoun, Webster, and 
Clay, had lost nothing of their intellectual might. Ben- 
ton, Silas Wright, Woodbury, Buchanan, and Walker, 
were members; and many even of the less eminent 
names were such as have gained historic place—men 
of powerful eloquence, and worthy to be leaders of the 
respective parties which they espoused. To this digni- 
fied body (composed of individuals some of whom were 
older in political experience than he in his mortal life) 
Pierce came as the youngest member of the Senate. 
With his usual tact, and exquisite sense of propriety, 
he saw that it was not the time for him to step forward 
prominently on this highest theatre in the land. He 
beheld these great combatants doing battle before the 
eyes of the nation, and engrossing its whole regards. 
There was hardly an avenue to reputation save what 
was occupied by one or another of those gigantic fig- 
ures. 
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Modes of public service remained, however, requir- 
ing high ability, but with which few men of competent 
endowments would have been content to occupy them- 
selves. Pierce had already demonstrated the possibil- 
ity of obtaining an enviable position among his asso- 
ciates, without the windy notoriety which a member of 
Congress may readily manufacture for himself by the 
lavish expenditure of breath that had been better 
spared. In the more elevated field of the Senate, he 
pursued the same course as while a representative, and 
with more than equal results. 

Among other committees, he was a member of that 
upon revolutionary pensions. Of this subject he made 
himself thoroughly master, and was recognized by the 
Senate as an unquestionable authority. In 1840, in 
reference to several bills for the relief of claimants 
under the pension law, he delivered a speech which 
finely illustrates as well the sympathies as the justice 
of the man, showing how vividly he could feel, and, 
at the same time, how powerless were his feelings to 
turn him aside from the strict line of public integrity. 
The merits and sacrifices of the people of the revolu- 
tion have never been stated with more earnest grati- 
tude than in the following passage:— 

“T am not insensible, Mr. President, of the advan- 
tages with which claims of this character always come 
before Congress. They are supposed to be based on 
services for which no man entertains a higher estimate 
than myself—services beyond all praise, and above all 
price. But, while warm and glowing with the glorious 
recollections which a recurrence to that period of our 
history can never fail to awaken; while we cherish with 
emotions of pride, reverence, and affection the memory 
of those brave men who are no longer with us; while 
we provide, with a liberal hand, for such as survive, and 
for the widows of the deceased; while we would accord 
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to the heirs, whether in the second or third genera- 
tion, every dollar to which they can establish a just 
claim,—I trust we shall not, in the strong current of 
our sympathies, forget what becomes us as the de- 
scendants of such men. They would teach us to 
legislate upon our judgment, upon our sober sense of 
right, and not upon our impulses or our sympathies. 
No, sir; we may act in this way, if we choose, when 
dispensing our own means, but we are not at liberty to 
do it when dispensing the means of our constituents. 

“If we were to legislate upon our sympathies—yet 
more I will admit—if we were to yield to that sense 
of just and grateful remuneration which presses itself 
upon every man’s heart, there would be scarcely a 
limit for our bounty. The whole exchequer could not 
answer the demand. ‘To the patriotism, the courage, 
and the sacrifices of the people of that day, we owe, 
under Providence, all that we now most highly prize, 
and what we shall transmit to our children as the 
richest legacy they can inherit. The war of the revo- 
lution, it has been justly remarked, was not a war of 
armies merely—it was the war of nearly a whole peo- 
ple, and such a people as the world had never before 
seen, in a death struggle for liberty. 

“The losses, sacrifices, and sufferings of that period 
were common to all classes and ‘conditions of life. 
Those who remained at home suffered hardly less than 
those who entered upon the active strife. The aged 
father and mother underwent not less than the son, 
who would have been the comfort and stay of their de- 
clining years, now called to perform a yet higher duty 
—to follow the standard of his bleeding country. The 
young mother, with her helpless children, excites not 
less deeply our sympathies, contending with want, and 
dragging out years of weary and toilsome days and 
anxious nights, than the husband in the field, following 
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the fortunes of our arms without the common habili- 
ments to protect his person, or the requisite sustenance 
to support his strength. Sir, I never think of that 
patient, enduring, self-sacrificing army, which crossed 
the Delaware in December, 1777, marching barefooted 
upon frozen ground to encounter the foe, and leaving 
bloody footprints for miles behind them—I never 
think of their sufferings during that terrible winter 
without involuntarily inquiring, Where then were their 
families?’ Who lit up the cheerful fire upon their 
hearths at home? Who spoke the word of comfort 
and encouragement? Nay, sir, who furnished protec- 
tion from the rigors of winter, and brought them the 
necessary means of subsistence? 

“The true and simple answer to these questions 
would disclose an amount of suffering and anguish, 
mental and physical, such as might not have been 
found in the ranks of the armies—not even in the 
severest trial of that fortitude which never faltered, 
and that power of endurance which seemed to know 
no limit. All this no man feels more deeply than I 
do. But they were common sacrifices in a common 
cause, ultimately crowned with the reward of liberty. 
They have an everlasting claim upon our gratitude, 
and are destined, as I trust, by their heroic example, 
to exert an abiding influence upon our latest pos- 
terity.” 

With this heartfelt recognition of the debt of grati- 
tude due to those excellent men, the senator enters 
into an analysis of the claims presented, and proves 
them to be void of justice. The whole speech is a 
good exponent of his character; full of the truest sym- 
pathy, but, above all things, just, and not to be misled 
on the public behalf, by those impulses that would be 
most apt to sway the private man. The mere pecu- 
niary amount saved to the nation by his scrutiny into 
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affairs of this kind, though great, was, after all, but a 
minor consideration. The danger lay in establishing 
a corrupt system, and placing a wrong precedent upon 
the statute book. Instances might be adduced, on the 
other hand, which show him not less scrupulous of the 
just rights of the claimants than careful of the public 
interests. 

Another subject upon which he came forward was 
the military establishment and the natural defences of 
the country. In looking through the columns of the 
Congressional Globe, we find abundant evidences of 
Senator Pierce’s laborious and unostentatious dis- 
charge of his duties—reports of committees, brief re- 
marks, and, here and there, a longer speech, always 
full of matter, and evincing a thoroughly-digested 
knowledge of the subject. Not having been written 
out by himself, however, these speeches are no fair 
specimens of his oratory, except as regards the train 
of argument and substantial thought; and adhering 
very closely to the business in hand, they seldom pre- 
sent passages that could be quoted, without tearing 
them forcibly, as it were, out of the context, and thus 
mangling the fragments which we might offer to the 
reader. As we have already remarked, he seems, as 
a debater, to revive the old type of the Revolutionary 
Congress, or to bring back the noble days of the Long 
Parliament of England, before eloquence had become 
what it is now, a knack, and a thing valued for itself. 
Like those strenuous orators, he speaks with the 
earnestness of honest conviction, and out of the fervor 
of his heart, and because the occasion and his deep 
sense of it constrain him. 

By the defeat of Mr. Van Buren, in the presidential 
election of 1840, the administration of government 
was transferred, for the first time in twelve years, to 
the whigs. An extra session of Congress was sum- 
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moned to assemble in June, 1841, by President Harri- 
son, who, however, died before it came together. At 
this extra session, it was the purpose of the whig 
party, under the leadership of Henry Clay, to over- 
throw all the great measures which the successive 
democratic administrations had established. The sub- 
treasury was to be demolished; a national bank was to 
be incorporated; a high tariff of duties was to be im- 
posed, for purposes of protection and abundant 
revenue. The whig administration possessed a ma- 
jority, both in the Senate and the House. It was a 
dark period for the democracy, so long unaccustomed 
to defeat, and now beholding all that they had won 
for the cause of national progress, after the arduous 
struggle of so many years, apparently about to be 
swept away. 

The sterling influence which Franklin Pierce now 
exercised is well described in the following remarks of 
the Hon. A. O. P. Nicholson:— 

“The power of an organized minority was never 
more clearly exhibited than in this contest. The demo- 
cratic senators acted in strict concert, meeting night 
after night for consultation, arranging their plan of 
battle, selecting their champions for the coming day, 
assigning to each man his proper duty, and looking 
carefully to the popular judgment for a final victory. 
In these consultations, no man’s voice was heard with 
more profound respect than that of Franklin Pierce. 
His counsels were characterized by so thorough a 
knowledge of human nature, by so much solid com- 
mon sense, by such devotion to democratic principles, 
that, although among the youngest of the senators, it 
was deemed important that all their conclusions should 
be submitted to his sanction. 

“Although known to be ardent in his temperament, 
he was also known to act with prudence and caution. 
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His impetuosity in debate was only the result of the 
deep convictions which controlled his mind. He en- 
joyed the unbounded confidence of Calhoun, Bu- 
chanan, Wright, Woodbury, Walker, King, Benton, 
and indeed of the entire democratic portion of the 
Senate. When he rose in the Senate or in the com- 
mittee room, he was heard with the profoundest at- 
tention; and again and again was he greeted by these 
veteran democrats as one of our ablest champions. 
His speeches, during this session, will compare with 
those of any other senator. If it be asked why he 
did not receive higher distinction, I answer, that such 
men as Calhoun, Wright, Buchanan, and Woodbury, 
were the acknowledged leaders of the democracy. 
The eyes of the nation were on them. The hopes of 
their party were reposed in them. ‘The brightness of 
these luminaries was too great to allow the brilliancy 
of so young a man to attract especial attention. But 
ask any one of these veterans how Franklin Pierce 
ranked in the Senate, and he will tell you, that, to 
stand in the front rank for talents, eloquence, and 
statesmanship, he only lacked a few more years.” 

In the course of this session, he made a very power- 
ful speech in favor of Mr. Buchanan’s resolution, call- 
ing on the President to furnish the names of persons 
removed from office since the 4th of March, 1841. 
The whigs in 1840, as in the subsequent canvass of 
1848, had professed a purpose to abolish the system of 
official removals on account of political opinion, but, 
immediately on coming into power, had commenced a 
proscription infinitely beyond the example of the dem- 
ocratic party. This course, with an army of office 
seekers besieging the departments, was unquestion- 
ably difficult to avoid, and perhaps, on the whole, not 
desirable to be avoided. But it was rendered astound- 
ing by the sturdy effrontery with which the gentlemen 
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in power denied that their present practice has falsi- 
fied any of their past professions. A few of the clos- 
ing paragraphs of Senator Pierce’s highly effective 
speech, being more easily separable than the rest, may 
here be cited. 

“One word more, and J leave this subject—a pain- 
- ful one to me, from the beginning to the end. The 
senator from North Carolina, in the course of his re- 
marks, the other day, asked, ‘Do gentlemen expect 
that their friends are to be retained in office against 
the will of the nation? Are they so unreasonable as to 
expect what the circumstances and the necessity of the 
case forbid? What our expectations were is not the 
question now; but what were your pledges and prom- 
ises before the people. On a previous occasion, the 
distinguished senator from Kentucky made a similar 
remark: ‘An ungracious task, but the nation de- 
mands it? Sir, this demand of the nation,—this 
plea of sTATE NECEssIry,—let me tell gentlemen, 
is as old as the history of wrong and oppression. It 
has been the standing plea, the never-failing resort of 
despotism. 

“The great Julius found it a convenient plea when 
he restored the dignity of the Roman Senate, but de- 
stroyed its independence. It gave countenance to and 
justified all the atrocities of the Inquisition in Spain. 
It forced out the stifled groans that issued from the 
Black Hole of Calcutta. It was written in tears 
upon the Bridge of Sighs in Venice, and pointed to 
those dark recesses upon whose gloomy thresholds 
there was never seen a returning footprint. 

“It was the plea of the austere and ambitious Straf- 
ford, in the days of Charles I. It filled the Bastile of 
France, and lent its sanction to the terrible atrocities 
perpetrated there. It was this plea that snatched the 
mild, eloquent, and patriotic Camille Desmoulins from 
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his young and beautiful wife, and hurried him to the 
guillotine, with thousands of others equally unoffend- 
ing and innocent. It was upon this plea that the 
greatest of generals, if not men,—you cannot mistake 
me,—I mean him, the presence of whose very ashes, 
within the last few months sufficed to stir the hearts 
of a continent,—it was upon this plea that he abjured 
the noble wife who had thrown light and gladness 
around his humbler days, and, by her own lofty 
energies and high intellect, had encouraged his aspira- 
tions. It was upon this plea that he committed that 
worst and most fatal act of his eventful life. Upon 
this, too, he drew around his person the imperial 
purple. It has in all times, and in every age, been 
the foe of liberty and the indispensable stay of 
usurpation. | 

“Where were the chains of despotism ever thrown 
around the freedom of speech and of the press but 
on this plea of sratE NEcEssIry? Let the spirit of 
Charles X. and of his ministers answer. 

“Tt is cold, selfish, heartless, and has always been 
regardless of age, sex, condition, services, or any of 
the incidents of life that appeal to patriotism or 
humanity. Wherever its authority has been acknowl- 
edged, it has assailed men who stood by their country 
when she needed strong arms and bold hearts, and has 
assailed them when, maimed and disabled in her 
service, they could no longer brandish a weapon in 
her defence. It has afflicted the feeble and dependent 
wife for the imaginary faults of the husband. It has 
stricken down Innocence in its beauty, Youth in its 
freshness, Manhood in its vigor, and Age in its feeble- 
ness and decrepitude. Whatever other plea or apology 
may be set up for the sweeping, ruthless exercise of 
this civil guillotine at the present day, in the name 
of Liperty let us be spared this fearful one of sTaTE 
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NECESSITY, in this early age of the Republic, upon the 
floor of the American Senate, in the face of a people 
yet free!” 

In June, 1842, he signified his purpose of retiring 
from the Senate. 

It was now more than sixteen years since the author 
of this sketch had been accustomed to meet Frank 
Pierce (that familiar name, which the nation is adopt- 
ing as one of its household words) in habits of daily 
intercourse. Our modes of life had since been as dif- 
ferent as could well be imagined; our culture and 
labor were entirely unlike; there was hardly a single 
object or aspiration in common between us. Still we 
had occasionally met, and always on the old ground of 
friendly confidence. ‘There were sympathies that had 
not been suffered to die out. Had we lived more 
constantly together, it is not impossible that the re- 
lation might have been changed by the various acci- 
dents and attritions of life; but having no mutual 
events, and few mutual interests, the tie of early 
friendship remained the same as when we parted. 
The modifications which I saw in his character were 
those of growth and development; new qualities came 
out, or displayed themselves more prominently, but 
always in harmony with those heretofore known. 
Always I was sensible of progress in him; a character- 
istic—as, I believe, has been said in the foregoing 
pages—more perceptible in Franklin Pierce than in 
any other person with whom I have been acquainted. 
He widened, deepened, rose to a higher point, and 
thus ever made himself equal to the ever-heightening 
occasion. ‘This peculiarity of intellectual growth, con- 
tinued beyond the ordinary period, has its analogy 
in his physical constitution—it being a fact that he 
continued to grow in stature between his twenty-first 
and twenty-fifth years, 
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He had not met with that misfortune, which, it is 
to be feared, befalls many men who throw their ardor 
into politics. The pursuit had taken nothing from the 
frankness of his nature; now, as ever, he used direct 
means to gain honorable ends; and his subtlety—for, 
after all, his heart and purpose were not such as he 
that runs may read—had the depth of wisdom, and 
never any quality of cunning. Im great part, this 
undeteriorated manhood was due to his original nobil- 
ity of nature. Yet it may not be unjust to attribute 
it, in some degree, to the singular good fortune of his 
life. He had never, in all his career, found it neces- 
sary to stoop. Office had sought him; he had not 
begged it, nor manceuvred for it, nor crept towards it 
—arts which too frequently bring a man, morally 
bowed and degraded, to a position which should be 
one of dignity, but in which he will vainly essay to 
stand upright. 

In our earlier meetings, after Pierce had begun to 
come forward in public life, I could discern that his 
ambition was aroused. He felt a young man’s enjoy- 
ment of success, so early and so distinguished. But 
as years went on, such motives seemed to be less in- 
fluential with him. He was cured of ambition, as, one 
after another, its objects came to him unsought. His 
domestic position, likewise, had contributed to direct 
his tastes and wishes towards the pursuits of private 
life. In 1834 he had married Jane Means, a daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. Appleton, a former president of 
Bowdoin College. Three sons, the first of whom died 
in early infancy, were born to him; and, having 
hitherto been kept poor by his public service, he no 
doubt became sensible of the expediency of making 
some provision for the future. Such, it may be pre- 
sumed, were the considerations that induced his 
resignation of the senatorship, greatly to the regret of 
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all parties. The senators gathered around him, as he 
was about to quit the chamber; political opponents 
took leave of him as of a personal friend; and no 
departing member has ever retired from that dignified 
body amid warmer wishes for his happiness than those 
that attended Franklin Pierce. 

His father had died three years before, in 1839, at 
the mansion which he built, after the original log- 
cabin grew too narrow for his rising family and for- 
tunes. The mansion was spacious, as the liberal hos- 
pitality of the occupant required, and stood on a little 
eminence, surrounded by verdure and abundance, and 
a happy population, where, half a century before, the 
revolutionary soldier had come alone into the wilder- 
ness, and levelled the primeval forest trees. After 
being spared to behold the distinction of his son, he 
departed this life at the age of eighty-one years, in 
perfect peace, and, until within a few hours of his 
death, in the full possession of his intellectual powers. 
His last act was one of charity to a poor neighbor—a 
fitting close to a life that had abounded in such deeds. 
Governor Pierce was a man of admirable qualities— 
brave, active, public-spirited, endowed with natural 
authority, courteous yet simple in his manners; and 
in his son we may perceive these same attributes, 
modified and softened by a finer texture of character, 
illuminated by higher intellectual culture, and polished 
by a larger intercourse with the world, but as substan- 
tial and sterling as in the good old patriot. 

Franklin Pierce had removed from Hillsborough in 
1838, and taken up his residence at Concord, the capi- 
tal of New Hampshire. On this occasion, the citizens 
of his native town invited him to a public dinner, in 
token of their affection and respect. In accordance 
with his usual taste, he gratefully accepted the kindly 
sentiment, but declined the public demonstration of it. 
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CHAPTER III 
HIS SUCCESS AT THE BAR 


FRANKLIN Prercr’s earliest effort at the bar, as we 
have already observed, was an unsuccessful one; but 
instead of discouraging him, the failure had only 
served to awaken the consciousness of latent power, 
and the resolution to bring it out. Since those days, 
he had indeed gained reputation as a lawyer. So 
much, however, was the tenor of his legal life broken 
up by the months of public service subtracted from 
each year, and such was the inevitable tendency of 
his thoughts towards political subjects, that he could 
but very partially avail himself of the opportunities of 
professional advancement. But on retiring from the 
Senate, he appears to have started immediately into 
full practice. Though the people of New Hampshire 
already knew him well, yet his brilliant achievements 
as an advocate brought him more into their view, and 
into closer relations with them, than he had ever be- 
fore been. He now met his countrymen, as repre- 
sented in the jury box, face to face, and made them 
feel what manner of man he was. ‘Their sentiment 
towards him soon grew to be nothing short of enthu- 
siasm; love, pride, the sense of brotherhood, affec- 
tionate sympathy, and perfect trust, all mingled in it. 
It was the influence of a great heart pervading the 
general heart, and throbbing with it in the same pulsa- 
tion. 

It has never been the writer’s good fortune to listen 
to one of Franklin Pierce’s public speeches, whether 
at the bar or elsewhere; nor, by diligent inquiry, has 
he been able to gain a very definite idea of the mode 
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in which he produces his effects. To me, therefore, 
his forensic displays are in the same category with 
those of Patrick Henry, or any other orator whose 
tongue, beyond the memory of man, has mouldered 
into dust. His power results, no doubt, in great meas- 
ure, from the earnestness with which he imbues him- 
self with the conception of his client’s cause; inso- 
much that he makes it entirely his own, and, never 
undertaking a case which he believes to be unjust, 
contends with his whole heart and conscience, as well 
as intellectual force, for victory. His labor in the 
preparation of his cases is said to be unremitting; 
and he throws himself with such energy into a trial of 
importance as wholly to exhaust his strength. 

Few lawyers, probably, have been interested in a 
wider variety of business than he; its scope compre- 
hends the great causes where immense pecuniary in- 
terests are concerned—from which, however, he is 
always ready to turn aside, to defend the humble 
rights of the poor man, or give his protection to one 
unjustly accused. As one of my correspondents ob- 
serves, “When an applicant has interested him by a 
recital of oppression, fraud, or wrong, General Pierce 
never investigates the man’s estate before engaging in 
his business; neither does he calculate whose path he 
may cross. I have been privy to several instances of 
the noblest independence on his part, in pursuing, to 
the disrepute of those who stood well in the com- 
munity, the weal of an obscure client with a good 
cause.” 

In the practice of the law, as Pierce pursued it, in 
one or another of the court houses of New Hampshire, 
the rumor of each successive struggle and success re- 
sounded over the rugged hills, and perished without a 
record, Those mighty efforts, into which he put all 
his strength, before a county court, and addressing a 
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jury of yeomen, have necessarily been, as regards the 
evanescent memory of any particular trial, like the elo- 
quence that is sometimes poured out in a dream. In 
other spheres of action, with no greater expenditure 
of mental energy, words have been spoken that endure 
from age to age—deeds done that harden into history. 
But this, perhaps the most earnest portion of Franklin 
Pierce’s life, has left few materials from which it can 
be written. There is before me only one report of a 
case in which he was engaged—the defence of the 
Wentworths, at a preliminary examination, on a 
charge of murder. His speech occupied four hours in 
the delivery, and handles a confused medley of facts 
with masterly skill, bringing them to bear one upon 
another, and making the entire mass, as it were, trans- 
parent, so that the truth may be seen through it. The 
whole hangs together too closely to permit the quota- 
tion of passages. 

The writer has been favored with communications 
from two individuals, who have enjoyed the best of 
opportunities to become acquainted with General 
Pierce’s character as a lawyer. ‘The following is the 
graceful and generous tribute of a gentleman, who, of 
late, more frequently than any other, has been opposed 
to him, at the bar:— 

“General Pierce cannot be said to have commenced 
his career at the bar, in earnest, until after his resig- 
nation of the office of senator, in 1842. And it is a 
convincing proof of his eminent powers that he at once 
placed himself in the very first rank at a bar so dis- 
tinguished for ability as that of New Hampshire. It 
is confessed by all, who have the means of knowledge 
and judgment on this subject, that in no state of the 
Union are causes tried with more industry of prepara- 
tion, skill, perseverance, energy, or vehement effort to 


succeed. 
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‘During much of this time, my practice in our 
courts was suspended; and it is only within three or 
four years that I have had opportunities of intimately 
knowing his powers as an advocate, by being associ- 
ated with him at the bar; and, most of all, of appreci- 
ating and feeling that power, by being opposed to him 
in the trial of causes before juries. Far more than 
any other man, whom it has been my fortune to meet, 
he makes himself felt by one who tries a case against 
him. From the first, he impresses on his opponent a 
consciousness of the necessity of a deadly struggle, not 
only in order to win the victory, but to avoid defeat. 

“His vigilance and perseverance, omitting nothing 
in the preparation and introduction of testimony, even 
to the minutest details, which can be useful to his cli- 
ents; his watchful attention, seizing on every weak 
point in the opposite case; his quickness and readi- 
ness; his sound and excellent judgment; his keen in- 
sight into character and motives, his almost intuitive 
knowledge of men; his ingenious and powerful cross- 
examinations; his adroitness in turning aside trou- 
blesome testimony, and availing himself of every 
favorable point; his quick sense of the ridiculous; 
his pathetic appeals to the feelings; his sustained elo- 
quence, and remarkably energetic declamation,—all 
mark him for a ‘leader.’ 

“From the beginning to the end of the trial of a ease, 
nothing with him is neglected, which can by any pos- 
sibility honorably conduce to success. His manner is 
always respectful and deferential to the court, capti- 
vating to the jury, and calculated to conciliate the 
good will even of those who would be otherwise in- 
different spectators. In short, he plays the part of a 
successful actor; successful, because he always identi- 
fies himself with his part, and in him it is not acting. 

“Perhaps, as would be expected by those who know 
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his generosity of heart, and his scorn of everything 
like oppression or extortion, he is most powerful in his 
indignant denunciations of fraud or injustice, and his 
addresses to the feelings in behalf of the poor and 
lowly, and the sufferers under wrong. I remember to 
have heard of his extraordinary power on one occasion, 
when a person, who had offered to procure arrears of 
a pension for revolutionary services, had appropriated 
to himself a most unreasonable share of the money. 
General Pierce spoke of the frequency of these in- 
stances, and, before the numerous audience, offered 
his aid, freely and gratuitously, to redress the wrongs 
of any widow or representative of a revolutionary offi- 
cer or soldier who had been made the subject of such 
extortion. 

“The reply of the poor man, in the anecdote related 
by Lord Campbell of Harry Erskine, would be appli- 
cable, as exhibiting a feeling kindred to that with 
which General Pierce is regarded: ‘“There’s no a puir 
man in a’ Scotland need to want a friend or fear an 
enemy, sae lang as Harry Erskine lives!’ ” 

We next give his aspect as seen from the bench, in 
the following carefully-prepared and discriminating 
article, from the chief justice of New Hampshire :— 

“In attempting to estimate the character and quali- 
fications of Mr. Pierce as a lawyer and an advocate, 
we undertake a delicate, but, at the same time, an 
agreeable task. The profession of the law, practised 
by men of liberal and enlightened minds, and un- 
stained by the sordidness which more or less affects 
all human pursuits, invariably confers honor upon, and 
is honored by its followers. An integrity above suspi- 
cion, an eloquence alike vigorous and persuasive, and 
an intuitive sagacity have earned for Mr. Pierce the 
reputation that always follows them. 

“The last case of paramount importance in which 
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he was engaged as counsel was that of Morrison v. 
Philbrick, tried in the month of February, 1852, at 
the Court of Common Pleas for the county of Bel- 
knap. There was on both sides an array of eminent 
professional talent, Messrs. Pierce, Bell, and Bellows 
appearing for the defendant, and Messrs. Atherton 
and Whipple for the plaintiff. The case was one of 
almost unequalled interest to the public generally, and 
to the inhabitants of the country lying around the 
lower part of Lake Winnipiseogee. A company, com- 
monly called the Lake Company, had become the own- 
ers of many of the outlets of the streams supplying 
the lake, and by means of their works at such places, 
and at Union Bridge, a few miles below, were enabled 
to keep back the waters of the lake, and to use them 
as occasion should require, to supply the mills at Low- 
ell. The plaintiff alleged that the dam at Union 
Bridge had caused the water to rise higher than was 
done by the dam that existed in the year 1828, and 
that he was essentially injured thereby. The case had 
been on trial nearly seven weeks. Evidence equivalent 
to the testimony of one hundred and eighty witnesses 
had been laid before the jury. Upon this immense 
mass of facts, involving a great number of issues, Mr. 
Pierce was to meet his most formidable opponent 
in the state, Mr. Atherton. In that gentleman are 
united many of the rarest qualifications of an advo- 
cate. Of inimitable self-possession; with a coolness 
and clearness of intellect which no sudden emergen- 
cies can disturb; with that confidence in his resources 
which nothing but native strength, aided by the most 
thorough training, can bestow; with a felicity and fer- 
tility of illustration, the result alike of an exquisite 
natural taste and a cultivation of those studies which 
refine while they strengthen the mind for forensic con- 
tests,—Mr. Atherton’s argument was listened to with 
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an earnestness and interest which showed the convic- 
tion of his audience that no ordinary man was address- 
ing them. 

“No one who witnessed that memorable trial will 
soon forget the argument of Mr. Pierce on that occa- 
sion. He was the counsel for the defendant, and was 
therefore to precede Mr. Atherton. He was to ana- 
lyze and unfold to the jury this vast body of evidence 
under the watchful eyes of an opponent at once enter- 
prising and cautious, and before whom it was neces- 
sary to be both bold and skilful. He was to place 
himself in the position of the jury, to see the evidence 
as they would be likely to regard it, to understand the 
character of their minds, and what views would be the 
most likely to impress them. He was not only to be 
familiar with his own case, but to anticipate that of 
his opponent, and answer as he best might the argu- 
ment of the counsel. And most admirably did he dis- 
charge the duties he had assumed on behalf of his 
client. Eminently graceful and attractive in his man- 
ner at all times, his demeanor was then precisely what 
it should have been, showing a manly confidence in 
himself and his case, and a courteous deference to the 
tribunal he was addressing. His erect and manly 
figure, his easy and unembarrassed air, bespoke the 
favorable attention of his audience. THis earnest de- 
votion to his cause, his deep emotion, evidently sup- 
pressed, but for that very reason all the more interest- 
ing, diffused themselves like electricity through his 
hearers. And when, as often happened, in the course 
of his argument, his clear and musical accents fell 
upon the ear in eloquent and pointed sentences, grati- 
fying the taste while they satisfied the reason, no man 
could avoid turning to his neighbor, and expressing 
by his looks that pleasure which the very depth of his 
interest forbade him to express in words, And when 
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the long trial was over, every one remembered with 
satisfaction that these two distinguished gentlemen 
had met each other during a most exciting and ex- 
hausting trial of seven weeks, and that no unkind 
words, or captious passages, had occurred between 
them, to diminish their mutual respect, or that in which 
they were held by their fellow-citizens. 

“In the above remarks, we have indicated a few of 
Mr. Pierce’s characteristics as an advocate; but he 
possesses other endowments, to which we have not al- 
luded. In the first place, as he is a perfectly fearless 
man, so he is a perfectly fearless advocate; and true 
courage is as necessary to the civilian as to the soldier, 
and smiles and frowns Mr. Pierce disregards alike in 
the undaunted discharge of his duty. He never fears 
to uphold his client, however unpopular his cause may 
seem to be for the moment. It is this courage which 
kindles his eloquence, inspires his conduct, and gives 
direction and firmness to his skill. This it is which 
impels him onward, at all risks, to lay bare every 
‘mystery of iniquity’ which he believes is threatening 
his case. He does not ask himself whether his oppo- 
nent be not a man of wealth and influence, of whom it 
might be for his interest to speak with care and circum- 
spection, but he devotes himself with a ready zeal to 
his cause, careless of aught but how he may best dis- 
charge his duty. His argumentative powers are of the 
highest order. He never takes before the court a 
position which he believes untenable. He has a quick 
and sure perception of his points, and the power of 
enforcing them by apt and pertinent illustrations. He 
sees the relative importance and weight of different 
views, and can assign to each its proper place, and 
brings forward the main body of his reasoning in 
prominent relief, without distracting the attention by 
unimportant particulars. And above all, he has the 
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good sense, so rarely shown by many, to stop when he 
has said all that is necessary for the elucidation of his 
subject. With a proper confidence in his own percep- 
tions, he states his views so pertinently and in such pre- 
cise and logical terms, that they cannot but be felt and 
appreciated. He never mystifies; he never attempts 
to pervert words from their proper and_ legitimate 
meaning, to answer a temporary purpose. 

“His demeanor at the bar may be pronounced fault- 
less. His courtesy in the court house, like his cour- 
tesy elsewhere, is that which springs from self-respect, 
and from a kindly heart, disposing its owner to say and 
do kindly things. But he would be a courageous man, 
who, presuming upon the affability of Mr. Pierce’s 
manner, would venture a second time to attack him; for 
he would long remember the rebuke that followed his 
first attack. There is a ready repartee and a quick and 
cutting sarcasm in his manner when he chooses to 
display it, which it requires a man of considerable 
nerve to withstand. He is peculiarly happy in the 
examination of witnesses—that art in which so few 
excel. He never browbeats, he never attempts to 
terrify. He is never rude or discourteous. But the 
equivocating witness soon discovers that his falsehood 
is hunted out of its recesses with an unsparing de- 
termination. If he is dogged and surly, he is met by 
a spirit as resolute as his own. If he is smooth and 
plausible, the veil is lifted from him by a firm but 
graceful hand. If he is pompous and vain, no ridicule 
was ever more perfect than that to which he listens 
with astonished and mortified ears. 

“The eloquence of Mr. Pierce is of a character not 
to be easily forgotten. He understands men, their 
passions, and their feelings. He knows the way to 
their hearts, and can make them vibrate to his touch. 
His language always attracts the hearer. A graceful 
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and manly carriage, bespeaking him at once the gentle- 
man and the true man, a manner warmed by the 
ardent glow of an earnest belief, and enunciation ring- 
ing, distinct, and impressive beyond that of most men, 
a command of brilliant and expressive language, and 
an accurate taste, together with a sagacious and in- 
stinctive insight into the points of his case, are the 
secrets of his success. It is thus that audiences are 
-moved, and truth ascertained; and he will ever be the 
most successful advocate who can approach the nearest 
to this lofty and difficult position. 

“Mr. Pierce’s views as a constitutional lawyer are 
such as have been advocated by the ablest minds of 
America. ‘They are those which, taking their rise in 
the heroic age of the country, were transmitted to him 
by a noble father, worthy of the times in which he 
lived, worthy of that revolution which he assisted in 
bringing about. He believes that the constitution was 
made, not to be subverted, but to be sacredly pre- 
served; that a republic is perfectly consistent with the 
conservation of law, of rational submission to right 
authority, and of true self-government. Equally re- 
moved from that malignant hostility to order which 
characterizes the demagogues who are eager to rise 
upon the ruins even of freedom, and from that barren 
and bigoted narrowness which would oppose all 
rational freedom of opinion, he is, in its loftiest and 
most ennobling sense, a friend of that Union, without 
which the honored name of American citizen would be- 
come a by-word among the nations. And if, as we 
fervently pray and confidently expect he will, Mr. 
Pierce shall display before the great tribunals of the 
nation the courage, the consistency, the sagacity, and 
the sense of honor, which have already secured for him 
so many thousands of devoted friends, and which have 
signalized both his private and professional life, his 
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administration will long be held in grateful remembrance 
as one of which the sense of right and the sagacity to 
perceive it, a clear insight into the true destinies of the 
country, and a determination to uphold them at what- 
ever sacrifice, were the predominant characteristics.” 

It may appear singular that Franklin Pierce has not 
taken up his residence in some metropolis, where his 
great forensic abilities would so readily find a more 
conspicuous theatre, and a far richer remuneration 
than heretofore. He himself, it is understood, has 
sometimes contemplated a removal, and, two or three 
years since, had almost determined on settling in Balti- 
more. But his native state, where he is known so well, 
and regarded with so much familiar affection, which 
he has served so faithfully, and which rewards him so 
generously with its confidence, New Hampshire, with 
its granite hills, must always be his home. He will 
dwell there, except when public duty, for a season, 
shall summon him away; he will die there, and give his 
dust to its soil. 

It was at his option, in 1846, to accept the highest 
legal position in the country, setting aside the bench, 
and the one which, undoubtedly, would most have 
gratified his professional aspirations. President Polk, 
with whom he had been associated on the most friendly 
terms in Congress, now offered him the post of at- 
torney general of the United States. “In tendering to 
you this position in my cabinet,” writes the president, 
“T have been governed by the high estimate which I 
place upon your character and eminent qualifications 
to fill it.” The letter, in which this proposal is declined, 
shows so much of the writer’s real self that we quote a 
portion of it. 

“Although the early years of my manhood were 
devoted to public life, it was never really suited to my 
taste. I longed, as I am sure you must often have 
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done, for the quiet and independence that belong only 
to the private citizen; and now, at forty, I feel that 
desire stronger than ever. 

“Coming so unexpectedly as this offer does, it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to arrange the business 
of an extensive practice, between this and the first of 
-November, in a manner at all satisfactory to myself, 
or to those who have committed their interests to my 
care, and who rely on my services. Besides, you know 
that Mrs. Pierce’s health, while at Washington, was 
very delicate. It is, I fear, even more so now; and the 
responsibilities which the proposed change would 
necessarily impose on her ought, probably, in them- 
selves, to constitute an insurmountable objection to 
leaving our quiet home for a public station at Wash- 
ington. 

“When I resigned my seat in the Senate in 1842, I 
did it with the fixed purpose never again to be volun- 
tarily separated from my family for any considerable 
length of time, except at the call of my country in 
time of war; and yet this consequence, for the reason 
before stated, and on account of climate, would be very 
likely to result from my acceptance. 

“These are some of the considerations which have 
influenced my decision. You will, I am sure, appreci- 
ate my motives. You will not believe that I have 
weighed my personal convenience and ease against the 
public interest, especially as the office is one which, if 
not sought, would be readily accepted by gentlemen 
who could bring to your aid attainments and qualifica- 
tions vastly superior to mine.” 

Previous to the offer of the attorney-generalship, the 
appointment of United States senator had been ten- 
dered to Pierce by Governor Steele, and declined. It 
is unquestionable that, at this period, he hoped and 
expected to spend a life of professional toil in a private 
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station, undistinguished except by the exercise of his 
great talents in peaceful pursuits. But such was not 
his destiny. The contingency to which he referred in 
the above letter, as the sole exception to his purpose of 
never being separated from his family, was now about 
to occur. Nor did he fail to comport himself as not 
only that intimation, but the whole tenor of his charac- 
ter, gave reason to anticipate. 

During the years embraced in this chapter,—be- 
tween 1842 and 1847,—he had constantly taken an 
efficient interest in the politics of the state, but had 
uniformly declined the honors which New Hampshire 
was at all times ready to confer upon him. A demo- 
cratic convention nominated him for governor, but 
could not obtain his acquiescence. One of the occasions 
on which he most strenuously exerted himself was in 
holding the democratic party loyal to its principles, 
in opposition to the course of John P. Hale. This 
gentleman, then a representative in Congress, had 
broken with his party on no less important a point than 
the annexation of Texas. He has never since acted 
with the democracy, and has long been a leader of the 
free soil party. 

In 1844 died Frank Robert, son of Franklin Pierce, 
aged four years, a little boy of rare beauty and prom- 
ise, and whose death was the greatest affliction that his 
father has experienced. His only surviving child is a 
son, now eleven years old. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE MEXICAN WAR—HIS JOURNAL OF THE MARCH FROM 
VERA CRUZ 


Wuen Franklin Pierce declined the honorable offer 
of the attorney-generalship of the United States, he 
intimated that there might be one contingency in which 
he would feel it his duty to give up the cherished pur- 
pose of spending the remainder of his life in a private 
station. That exceptional case was brought about, in 
1847, by the Mexican war. He showed his readiness 
to redeem the pledge by enrolling himself as the earli- 
est volunteer of a company raised in Concord, and 
went through the regular drill, with his fellow-soldiers, 
as a private in the ranks. On the passage of the bill 
for the increase of the army, he received the appoint- 
ment of colonel of the Ninth Regiment, which was the 
quota of New England towards the ten that were to be 
raised. And shortly afterwards——in March, 1847,— 
he was commissioned as brigadier-general in the army; 
his brigade consisting of regiments from the extreme 
north, the extreme west, and the extreme south of the 
Union. 

There is nothing in any other country similar to 
what we see in our own, when the blast of the trumpet 
at once converts men of peaceful pursuits into war- 
riors. Every war in which America has been engaged 
has done this; the valor that wins our battles is not the 
trained hardihood of veterans, but a native and spon- 
taneous fire; and there is surely a chivalrous beauty 
in the devotion of the citizen soldier to his country’s 
cause, which the man who makes arms his profession, 
and is but doing his regular business on the field of 
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battle, cannot pretend to rival. Taking the Mexican 
war as a specimen, this peculiar composition of an 
American army, as well in respect to its officers as its 
private soldiers, seems to create a spirit of romantic 
adventure which more than supplies the place of disci- 
plined courage. 

The author saw General Pierce, in Boston, on the 
eve of his departure for Vera Cruz. He had been in- 
tensely occupied, since his appointment, in effecting 
the arrangements necessary on leaving his affairs, as 
well as by the preparations, military and personal, de- 
manded by the expedition. The transports were wait- 
ing at Newport to receive the troops. He was now in 
the midst of bustle, with some of the officers of his 
command about him, mingled with the friends whom he 
was to leave behind. The severest point of the crisis 
was over, for he had already bidden his family fare- 
well. His spirits appeared to have risen with the occa- 
sion. He was evidently in his element; nor, to say the 
truth, dangerous as was the path before him, could it be 
regretted that his life was now to have the opportunity 
of that species of success which—in his youth, at least 
—he had considered the best worth struggling for. 
He looked so fit to be a soldier, that it was impossible 
to doubt—not merely his good conduct, which was as 
certain before the event as afterwards, but—his good 
fortune in the field, and his fortunate return. 

He sailed from Newport on the 27th of May, in the 
bark Kepler, having on board three companies of the 
Ninth Regiment of Infantry, together with Colonel 
Ransom, its commander, and the officers belonging to 
the detachment. The passage was long and tedious, 
with protracted calms, and so smooth a sea that a sail 
boat might have performed the voyage in safety. The 
Kepler arrived at Vera Cruz in precisely a month after 
her departure from the United States, without speak- 
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ing a single vessel from the south during her passage, 
and, of course, receiving no intelligence as to the posi- 
tion and state of the army which these reénforcements 
were to join. 

From a journal kept by General Pierce, and in- 
tended only for the perusal of his family and friends, 
we present some extracts. They are mere hasty jot- 
tings-down in camp, and at the intervals of weary 
marches, but will doubtless bring the reader closer to 
the man than any narrative which we could substitute. 


“June 28. The vomito rages fearfully; and the 
city everywhere appears like the very habitation of 
pestilence. I have ordered the troops to be taken 
directly from the transports to Virgara, an extensive 
sand beach upon the gulf, where there is already an 
encampment consisting of four or five hundred men, 
under the command of Major Lally. The officers 
are under much apprehension on account of the climate 
and the vomito, the statements with regard to which 
are perhaps exaggerated. My orders are to make no 
delay here, and yet there is no preparation for my 
departure. About two thousand wild mules had been 
collected, but through the carelessness of persons 
employed by the quartermaster’s department, (a pre- 
cious set of scoundrels, it being possible to obtain few 
but desperate characters to enter this service here at 
this season,) a stampede has occurred to-day by which 
fifteen hundred have been lost. The Mexicans fully 
believe that most of my command must die of vomito 
before I can be prepared to march into the interior. 

“July 5. Pitched my tent at Virgara, two miles 
feom the city. Mornings close, and heat excessive. 
Fie breeze after eleven o’clock, with breakers dash- 
ing upon the smooth beach for three miles. Our tents 
are upon the sand, which is as hard as the beach at 
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Lynn or Hampton. Heavy rains, and tremendous 
thunder, and the most vivid and continuous flashes of 
lightning, almost every night. Many of the officers 
and soldiers are indisposed; but as yet there is no 
clear case of vomito. The troops are under drill every 
morning, the sun being too intense and oppressive 
to risk exposure at any other period of the day. I 
find my tent upon the beach decidedly preferable: to 
any quarters in the city. Neither officers nor soldiers 
are allowed to go to the city except by special per- 
mission, and on duty. 

“July 6. Mules and mustangs are being collected 
daily; but they are wild, unaccustomed to the harness, 
and most of them even to the bridle. Details from 
the different commands are actively engaged in taming 
these wild animals, and breaking them to harness. 

“July 7. Last night, at ten o’clock, there was a 
stampede, as it is called in camp. The report of 
musketry at the advanced picket induced me to order 
the long roll to be beaten, and the whole command 
was at once formed in line of battle. I proceeded in 
person, with two companies, to the advanced picket, 
and found no ground for the alarm, although the 
sentinels insisted that a party of guerillas had ap- 
proached within gun shot of their posts. I have ordered 
that, upon the repetition of any such alarm, the two 
companies nearest the picket shall proceed at once to 
the advanced post. The long roll will not be beaten 
until a report shall be sent in from the commanding 
officer of the detachment, who is to take with him a 
small detachment of cavalry as couriers. This will 
secure the quiet of the camp at night, and at the same 
time afford protection against surprise. 

“July 8. Lieutenant T. J. Whipple, adjutant of 
the Ninth Infantry, was induced by curiosity to visit, 
with Private Barnes of Manchester, the cemetery 
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near the wall of the city—an imprudent act, especially 
as the audacity of the guerillas, and their daily near 
approach, have been well understood. That he should 
have gone with a single unarmed private, and himself 
without arms except his sabre, is astonishing. Lieu- 
tenant Whipple was attacked by six guerillas, and 
overpowered. Barnes escaped, and found me, within 
half an hour, at Governor Wilson’s quarters. I im- 
mediately despatched a troop of cavalry in pursuit; 
but no trace of the miscreants has been discovered, and 
great alarm is felt for the safety of our gallant, but 
too adventurous, friend. There was in my command 
no braver man or better soldier than Whipple. 

“July 12. Being informed that Adjutant Whip- 
ple’s life had been spared, and that he was a prisoner 
with a band of guerillas about twelve or fourteen 
miles from my camp, I sent a strong detachment, by 
night, to surprise the ranchero, and, if possible, to re- 
cover our valued friend. The village was taken, but 
the guerillas had fled with their priscner. Captain 
Duff, the efficient and gallant commander of cavalry, 
attached to my command, having been greatly ex- 
posed in an excursion in search of Whipple, is danger- 
ously sick of vomito. 

“About eighty American horses have reached me 
from New Orleans, and I shall put my command in 
motion to-morrow or the next day. I know not how 
long my delay might have continued, but for the 
activity of my officers generally, and especially if I 
had not secured the services of a most efficient staff, 
which has cheerfully rendered its aid in season and out 
of season. Major Woods, of the Fifteenth Infantry, 
a graduate of West Point, and an officer of great 
intelligence, experience, and coolness, kindly con- 
sented to act as my adjutant general. My aide-de- 
camp, Lieutenant ‘Thorn, of the Topographical Engi- 
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neers, Lieutenant Caldwell, of the Marine Corps, 
brigade commissary, and Lieutenant Van Bocklin, of 
the Seventh Infantry, brigade quartermaster, have all, 
regardless of the dangers of the climate, performed 
an amount of labor, in pushing forward the prepara- 
tions for our march, which entitles them not merely to 
my thanks, but to a substantial acknowledgment from 
the government. 

“Major Lally is dangerously sick of vomito. I 
have sent him in an ambulance, on my mattress, to 
Major Smith’s quarters, in the city, to-day. Major 
Seymour is also sick, but is determined to go on with 
the command. I visited the gallant Captain Duff this 
morning, and have decided to send him to the hospital, 
in the city. His is an undoubted case of the vomito, 
and I fear that but slight hope of his recovery can be 
reasonably indulged. I feel his loss seriously; he was 
a truly brave and efficient officer. 

“July 13. After a delay of nearly three weeks, in 
this debilitating and sickly climate, where I had reason 
to expect, before landing, a delay of not more than 
two days,—and after an amount of labor and _ per- 
plexity more trying than an active campaign in the 
field,—the hum and clank of preparation, the strand 
covered with wagons, going to and returning from the 
city, laden with ammunition, subsistence, etc., suf- 
ficiently indicate that the long-deferred movement is 
at last to be made. 

“July 14. Colonel Ransom, with the Ninth Infan- 
try, and two companies of the Twelfth, under Captain 
Wood, left this morning, with about eighty wagons of 
the train. He will proceed to San Juan, twelve miles 
distant, on the Jalapa road, and there await my arrival 
with the remainder of the brigade. It would be 
almost certain destruction to men and teams, so long 
as we remain in tierra caliente, to march them between 
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the hours of nine o’clock, A. M., and four, P. M. 
Colonel Ransom’s command, therefore, struck their 
tents last night, loaded their company wagons, and 
bivouacked, in order that there might be nothing to 
delay an early start in the morning. Fortunately, it 
did not rain, and the advance moved off in fine order 
and spirits. 

“July 15. It is impossible for me to move to-day, 
with the remainder of the brigade, on account of the 
deficiency of teams. Notwithstanding all my exer- 
tions, I shall be compelled to rely on many mule teams, 
which, when I move, will be in harness for the first 
time. I have, however, sent off a second detachment, 
consisting of four companies of the Fourteenth and 
two companies of the Third Infantry, under the com- 
mand of that accomplished and admirable officer, 
Lieutenant Colonel Hebert, of Louisiana. 

“July 16. After much perplexity and delay, on 
account of the unbroken and intractable teams, I left 
the camp, this afternoon, at five o’clock, with the 
Fourth Artillery, Lieutenant Colonel Watson’s Marine 
Corps, and a detachment of the Third Dragoons, with 
about forty wagons. ‘The road was very heavy; the 
wheels sinking almost to the hubs in sand, and the 
untried and untamed teams almost constantly bolting, 
in some part of the train. We were occupied rather 
in breaking the animals to harness, than in perform- 
ing a march. At ten o'clock at night, we bivouacked, 
in the darkness and sand, by the wagons in the road— 
having made but three miles from camp. 

“Camp near San Juan, July 17. Started this morn- 
ing, at four o’clock. Road still heavy, over short, 
steep hills; progress slow and_ difficult. Reached 
Santa Fé, eight miles from Vera Cruz, at eight o’clock 
A. M. Heat exceedingly oppressive. Remained here 
till four, p. mM. About twelve o’clock, two muleteers 
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came to our bivouac in great agitation, to announce 
that five hundred guerillas were on the Jalapa road, 
not five hundred yards distant, advancing rapidly. 
Lieutenant Colonel Watson, with the Marine Corps, 
is, by order, immediately under arms, and Major 
Gavet, with two pieces of artillery, in position to keep 
the road. No guerilla force approaches; and it is 
doubtful whether the muleteers, looking through the 
medium of terror, were not entirely mistaken. Still, 
it was our first alarm, and useful, as stimulating to 
vigilance and constant preparation for an attack. 

‘“‘Resumed the march at four Pp. m., and reached 
San Juan about nine o’clock in the evening, in a 
drenching rain. The road from Santa Fé to this 
place is level and firm; no water, until the first branch 
of the San Juan is reached. The guerillas had at- 
tempted to destroy the bridge over the stream; but 
Colonel Ransom’s advance was upon them before the 
work of destruction was complete, and New England 
strength and ingenuity readily repaired damages. 
The rain continued to pour, throughout the night, 
the next day, and the night following. The encamp- 
ment being upon low, muddy ground, along the 
margin of the stream, officers and men were compelled 
to find their only repose, literally, in the mud and 
water; and I resolved to move, notwithstanding the 
heavy rain, which continued to pour until the evening 
of the 19th. 

“Telema Nueva, July 20. My brigade, with the 
exception of Lieutenant Colonel Bonham’s command, 
left camp Pierce, (a name given it before my arrival, 
by Colonel Ransom,) at San Juan, yesterday evening, 
and marched to this place, twenty-four miles from 
Vera Cruz. Several escopettes were discharged upon 
the detachment of dragoons, at the head of the 
column. These shots came from an eminence on the 
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left of the road, a direct line to which was imprac- 
ticable for cavalry. Lieutenant Deven, in command 
of the advanced detachment, dashed rapidly up the 
hill, along the road, to reconnoitre the position of the 
main body of the enemy, which, it was supposed, 
might be posted behind the eminence. Captain 
Ridgely, of the Fourth Artillery, threw a few round 
shot in the direction from which the fire came; and in 
the mean time, I had despatched Captain Bodfish, of 
the Ninth Infantry, with the grenadiers and Company 
F, to take the enemy in flank. The duty was 
promptly and handsomely performed; but the enemy 
had fled before Captain B. had arrived within musket 
shot of his position. 

“The march was continued about a mile, when 
mounted Mexicans could be discerned at distant points, 
evidently reconnoitring. This being the place where 
Colonel McIntosh’s train had been attacked and sus- 
tained so much damage, I made disposition for any 
such contingency. I detached Captain Larkin Smith, 
of the Eighth Infantry, with three companies of in- 
fantry and a party of dragoons, by a path on the 
left of the main road, that debouched from an old 
Spanish fort, whence an attack was anticipated. A 
detachment of dragoons under Lieutenant Deven, 
Colonel Ransom with the Ninth Infantry, and Cap- 
tain Ridgely with three pieces of his battery, marched 
on the main road. Captain Smith, having traversed 
the route upon which he was directed, again inter- 
sected the main road, near the fort above referred ‘to, 
a little in advance of the head of our column. 

“In this position, as soon as Captain Smith’s de- 
tachment had well extended upon the road, the enemy 
opened a brisk fire. They were concealed and 
strongly posted in the chaparral, on both sides of the 
road—the greater number on the right. The fire 
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was promptly returned, and sustained on both sides 
for some minutes, when Captain Ridgely unlimbered 
one of his pieces, and threw a few canister shot among 
them. ‘This immediately silenced the enemy’s fire, 
which had been nearly done by Captain Smith, before 
the artillery came up. Captain Bodfish, with three 
companies of the Ninth Infantry, was sent to attack 
the enemy in flank; but his flight was too precipitous 
for this detachment to come up with his main body. 

“T could not ascertain the enemy’s loss. The Mexi- 
can paper at Jalapa stated it at forty; which, I think, 
was an exaggeration. Our own loss was six wounded, 
and seven horses shot. 

“T witnessed with pleasure the conduct of that part 
of my command immediately engaged, on this occasion. 
The first fire of the enemy indicated a pretty formid- 
able force, the precise strength of which could not be 
ascertained, as they were completely covered by the 
chaparral. It was the first time, on the march, that 
any portion of my command had been fairly under 
fire. I was at the head of the column, on the main 
road, and, witnessing the whole scene, saw nothing 
but coolness and courage on the part of both officers 
and men. 

“Puente Nacionale, July 21. The brigade resumed 
its march yesterday, at three o’clock, and reached 
Paso de Orejas, three miles distant, where we en- 
camped for the night. The march was unobstructed 
by the enemy; and our advanced troops reached the 
place last named at an early hour. The rear, how- 
ever, in consequence of our immense train, did not 
arrive till after dark. As it descended towards the 
camp, it was approached by guerillas; but they were 
kept at bay by a few discharges from a six pounder, 
left with Lieutenant Colonel Watson, in the rear. 
These parties had been seen during the day, on distant 
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and elevated points, reconnoitring our line. The road, 
on this part of the march, is high and dry; no water ex- 
cept in small ponds or-pools. Paso de Orejas is on the 
west side of a rapid and beautiful stream, spanned by a 
substantial and expensive bridge; and, judging from 
the spacious buildings, it has evidently been a place of 
considerable business. 

“We left Paso de Orejas at four o’clock in the 
morning, and pursued our course uninterruptedly, 
until we reached Puente Nacionale. Anticipating, 
from rumors which had reached us upon the road, an 
attack at this place, and having no map of its de- 
fences, natural or artificial, I halted the entire com- 
mand on the top of the long hill, which descends to the 
fork of the Antigua River. With a detail of two 
companies of the Twelfth Infantry, commanded by 
Captains Wood and Danvers, I proceeded in person, 
two or three hundred yards, to an elevation on the 
right of the road, from which, with my glass, I could 
command a view of the bridge, the village, and the 
enemy’s positions. There were a few lancers in the 
village, riding rapidly from one position to another, 
flourishing a red flag, and occasionally, as if in defiance, 
coming up to the barricade which they had thrown 
across the bridge. ‘The main body of the enemy, how- 
ever, was posted behind a temporary breastwork, on a 
bluff, a hundred and fifty feet high, commanding the 
whole bridge, and overhanging, as it were, the eastern 
arch. ‘Their position could: not be turned, as the 
heights continue precipitous from the water’s edge, 
for a long distance below. 

“The tongue of land, dividing the fork referred to 
above from the main stream of the Rio del Antigua, 
rises to an immense height on the left; and on this 
eminence is a fortification, which, from the road, has 
the appearance of great strength. After crossing the 
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bridge, the road turns suddenly to the left. Having 
satisfied myself that this fort, on the left, was not 
occupied, I sent forward Captain Dobbins with his 
company, together with Company G, Fourth Infantry, 
and Company I, Voltigeurs, under Captain Archer, 
along the brow of the hill to the bank of the Antigua, 
opposite the village, with instructions, if possible, to 
cross the river above. 

“The passage above, like that below, being found 
impracticable, I rode forward, with my aide-de-camp, 
Lieutenant Thorn, to reconnoitre the enemy’s works 
more closely, and to find on the left, if possible, a 
position for artillery. In this I was to a certain ex- 
tent successful, and immediately ordered forward three 
pieces, two under the command of Captain Ridgely, 
and one under Lieutenant Getty, of the Fourth 
Artillery. ‘These were stationed on a piece of table 
land, perhaps an acre in extent, four or five rods from 
the west end of the main bridge, and thirty feet above 
it. ‘The pieces swept the bridge, and dispersed the 
lancers from the village. Shots were also thrown at 
the heights, but, in consequence of the great eleva- 
tion of the bluff where the enemy’s main body were 
posted, without any other effect than to distract his 
fire from the advance, under Colonel Bonham, then 
awaiting my orders to cross. This portion of Colonel 
Bonham’s command consisted of Company B, Twelfth 
Infantry, under Captain Holden, a detachment of the 
same regiment under Lieutenant Giles, two companies 
of Pennsylvania volunteers under Captains Caldwell 
and Taylor, Company C, Voltigeurs, under Lieuten- 
ant Forsyth, and Company F, Eleventh Infantry, 
commanded by Lieutenant Hedges. 

“Under the discharge of the artillery of the enemy’s 
works, the command was given to Colonel Bonham to 
advance. It was admirably executed. Captain Hol- 
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den’s company, leading, rushed over the bridge with a 
shout; the captain, some paces in advance, leaped the 
barricade of brush and timber, his men following 
with great enthusiasm. Having crossed the bridge, he 
threw his company, under the cover of buildings, im- 
mediately beneath the bluff, and taking a narrow, steep 
path to the right, was in a few moments upon the sum- 
mit, where the whole brigade greeted him with hearty 
cheers. ‘The remainder of the command followed rap- 
idly, and in good order. In the mean time, with a view 
to cut off the retreat of the foe, Captain Dupreau, of 
the Third Dragoons, had leaped the barricade, dashed 
through the village, and, almost simultaneously with 
Captain Holden, planted the colors of his company 
upon the breastwork, from which the plunging fire had 
so recently ceased. ‘The guerillas and lancers could 
hardly have waited, after the first shout of Holden’s 
company, to see the effect of their own fire; for, before 
our first detachment reached their works, they were in 
full flight, beyond pursuit, in the dense chaparral of 
the mountains in their rear. 

“Colonel Bonham’s horse was shot near me, and I 
received an escopette ball through the rim of my hat, 
but without other damage than leaving my head, for 
a short time, without protection from the sun. The 
balls sputtered like hailstones around us, at the mo- 
ment the column advanced; and it seems truly 
wonderful that so few took effect. A large portion 
of them passed over our heads, and struck between 
the rear of Colonel Bonham’s command and the main 
body of the brigade, two or three hundred yards be- 
hind, with the train; thus verifying what has so often 
been said by our gallant fellows, within the last forty 
days, that the nearer you get to these people in fight, 
the safer. 

“The encampment was made in the village, for the 
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night, thirty miles from Vera Cruz. Here General 
Santa Anna has a spacious and magnificent hacienda, 
in which E established my headquarters. 

“July 22. I left the princely hacienda of Santa 
Anna, at the Natural Bridge, this morning at four 
o'clock. The moment our picket guards were with- 
drawn, the enemy appeared on all the surrounding 
heights, but at distances too respectful to provoke any 
particular notice. I proceeded on the march, without 
molestation, until we commenced the descent of the 
Plan del Rio, where Captain Dupreau’s company of 
cavalry, a few hundred yards in front of the column, 
was fired upon from the chaparral, and three horses 
wounded. Lieutenant Colonel Hebert, being next 
to the dragoons, threw out a company of skirmishers 
on either side, and, with the remainder, continued the 
march on the main road. Nothing more, however, 
was seen or heard of the enemy. 

“An old Spanish fort stands on a high eminence at 
the right of the road, commanding it in all directions, 
and overlooking the bridge. A bridge, about four 
hundred yards west of the main stream, had been 
barricaded, evidently with the intention of defending 
it. But neither the fort nor the position beyond the 
barricade was occupied; the enemy, as we soon learned, 
having hit upon another expedient for checking our 
advance, which they evidently believed must cause 
several weeks detention, and probably drive the com- 
mand back upon the coast. 

“Removing the barricade at the small bridge, and 
proceeding about four hundred yards, we came to the 
Plan del Rio, over which there had been a bridge 
similar to Puente Nacionale. It was a magnificent 
structure of art, combining great strength and 
beauty, a work of the old Spaniards, so many 
of which are found upon this great avenue from 
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the coast, fitted to awaken the admiration and 
wonder of the traveller. The fact that the main 
arch, a span of about sixty feet, had been blown up, 
first burst upon me as I stood upon the brink of the 
chasm, with a perpendicular descent of nearly a hun- 
dred feet to the bed of a rapid stream, much swollen by 
the recent rains. As far as the eye could reach, above 
and below, the banks on the west side, of vast height, 
descended precipitously, almost in a perpendicular 
line, to the water’s edge. 

“This sudden and unexpected barrier, I need not 
say, was somewhat withering to the confidence with 
which I had been animated. The news having ex- 
tended back along the line, my officers soon crowded 
around me; and the deep silence that ensued was more 
significant than anything which could have been 
spoken. After a few moments’ pause, this silence 
was broken by many short, epigrammatical remarks, 
and more questions. “We have it before us now!’ said 
Lieutenant Colonel Hebert. “The destruction of this 
magnificent and expensive work of a past generation 
could not have been ordered, but upon a deliberate and 
firm purpose of stern resistance.’ ‘This people have 
destroyed,’ said another, ‘what they never will rebuild.’ 
‘What is to be done with this train? ‘What do you 
purpose now, General? ‘To have it closed up,’ I re- 
plied, ‘as compactly as possible to-night, and to cross 
to-morrow with every wagon!’ But, I confess, there 
was no very distinct idea, in my own mind, how the 
thing was to be accomplished. 

“T ought to have mentioned that the Ninth Infantry, 
under the gallant Colonel Ransom, which was that day 
in advance, on discovering that the bridge had been 
blown up, and supposing the enemy to be in force on 
the other side, immediately descended the steep banks, 
by the aid of trees and other supports, and forded the 
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river. They then took possession of a church on the 
other side. 

“A long hill descends from the west towards this 
river; the road is narrow, and there is no ground for an 
encampment or the packing of wagons. The wagons, 
therefore, having been closed up, were of necessity left 
in the wood, making a line of more than a mile and a 
half in length. Thus disposed, every precaution was 
taken for the protection of the train, and the brigade 
was left to bivouac. 

“The growth, for miles around, was low and 
scrubby, affording no timber to reconstruct the arch; 
and it was perfectly apparent that no passage could 
be effected at the north. Lieutenant Thorn, and two 
or three scientific officers with him, had been occupied 
from the time of our arrival in making a careful recon- 
noissance down the banks of the river, for two or three 
miles below. At dusk, they reported that the difficul- 
ties in that direction did not diminish, but that a road 
might probably be constructed down the bank, some 
hundred yards south of the bridge. Weary, and not in 
the most buoyant spirits, we all sunk to repose. 

“arly the next morning, I sent for Captain Bod- 
fish, of the Ninth Infantry, an officer of high intelli- 
gence and force of character. He had been engaged 
for many years in the lumber business, and accustomed 
to the construction of roads in the wild and mountain- 
ous districts of Maine, and was withal a man not 
lightly to be checked by slight obstacles in the accom- 
plishment of an enterprise. It occurred to me, there- 
fore, that he was the very man whose services should, 
on this occasion, be put in requisition. 

“Being informed of the object for which he had been 
called, he retired, and, returning in half an hour, said 
that he had examined the ground, and that the con- 
struction of a road, over which the train might safely 
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pass, was practicable. ‘What length of time,’ he was 
asked, ‘will necessarily be occupied in the completion 
of the work? ‘That,’ said he, ‘will depend upon the 
number of men employed. If you will give me five 
hundred men, I will furnish you a road over which the 
train can pass safely in four hours.’ The detail was 
immediately furnished; and, at the end of three hours, 
this energetic and most deserving officer reported to 
me that the road was ready for the wagons. Fortune 
favored us in more respects than one. ‘The water in 
the river, which, in the rainy season, is a rapid and un- 
fordable stream, fell one and a half feet from the time 
of our arrival to the hour of the completion of the 
work. ‘Bodfish’s road’ (unless this nation shall be re- 
generated) will be the road, at that place, for Mexican 
diligences, for half a century to come. 

“Without removing an article from a single wagon, 
the entire train had passed, without accident, before 
the sun went down on the evening of the 23d. Here, 
on the east side of Plan del Rio, where there are 
barracks and many ranchos, we are comfortably quar- 
tered for the night. ‘The troops are in the highest 
spirits; and jokes innumerable are passing among our 
southern brethren upon the absurdity of Mexicans at- 
tempting to play such a trick on Yankees. The heat 
had been so excessive that I intended to remain one 
day at this place, for the refreshment of men and ani- 
mals; but all are anxious to proceed, and we move in 
the morning. ‘Thus the destruction of this very ex- 
pensive work, instead of retarding my progress for a 
single hour, has added fresh confidence and enthusiasm 
to the command. 

“Encero, July 24. Plan del Rio being within four 
miles of Cerro Gordo, and being apprehensive of a 
plunging fire on the trains, from the eminences, I 
despatched Lieutenant Colonel Bonham with five 
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hundred picked men, at twelve o’clock, last night, to 
take possession of the heights, by the way of Twiggs’s 
route, as it is called. An officer, in my command, was 
at the battle of Cerro Gordo, and supposed that he 
sufficiently understood the localities to act as guide. 
This military road of Twiggs turned off from the main 
road, four or five miles from Plan del Rio. I went 
forward in person, with Captain Dupreau’s company 
of cavalry. The rain poured in torrents; and the 
darkness was such that I could not see Dupreau’s 
white horse, while riding by his side. In consequence 
of this extreme darkuess, Captain Scantland was un- 
able to find the route, and I returned with the cavalry 
to camp. ‘The detachment rested upon their arms till 
morning, when the duty was handsomely performed, 
although the strongholds were found unoccupied. 

“When our train left Plan del Rio, at early dawn, 
the Mexicans appeared on the heights, and discharged 
a harmless volley upon the rear guard. ‘They evi- 
dently made a mistake. Not having calculated dis- 
tances with their usual accuracy, Colonel Ransom, being 
in the rear with a six pounder, under the command of 
Lieutenant Welsh, threw a few canister shot among 
them. These undoubtedly took effect, as they scat- 
tered in all directions, without firmg another gun. 
We reached this place at about two o’clock, where is 
another magnificent hacienda, owned by Santa Anna. 
There being large herds of cattle around us, but no 
owner of whom to purchase, I have sent out detach- 
ments to supply our immediate wants. 

“Two or three of the young officers, desiring to par- 
ticipate in the chase of the cattle, left the camp without 
permission, and, in the excitement of the chase, wan- 
dered to a considerable distance. One of them has 
just been brought in with a dangerous gun_ shot 
through the thigh—a very natural result of such im- 
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prudence. The only matter of surprise is, that they 
were not all killed or captured by the bands of gueril- 
las, who are known to hang upon our rear by day, and 
about our camp by night. I am sorry for the officer, 
but trust the admonition may be salutary. We 
have here a delightful encampment, upon a green car- 
pet that slopes gently to a fine stream of clear, pure 
water. Jalapa is only eight miles distant. 

“Camp near Jalapa, July 25. We left the encamp- 
ment at Encero at seven o’clock, not without regret, so 
pleasant was the situation, and so refreshing the pure 
stream that rushed sparkling by us. It reminded all 
New England men of their homes. Our march to 
Jalapa, which we reached at noon, was uninterrupted. 
The main road to Puebla passes outside of the city. I 
rode with twenty dragoons to the principal fonda, kept 
by an intelligent Frenchman, where I dined, and re- 
mained two or three hours, until the train and rear of 
the command had passed. In the hotel, I met and 
conversed, through an interpreter, with many persons 
in the garb of gentlemen. Full of compliments and 
professions of friendship, they quite stagger a blunt 
Yankee. The truth is, instead of being induced to 
take up my quarters on account of these protestations, 
I the earlier thought it time, with my true friend and 
aide-de-camp, Lieutenant Thorn, and the twenty dra- 
goons, to join the command. I hardly know why, amid 
pleasant conversation, this feeling came over me. It 
was instinct, rather than any legitimate deduction from 
what I either saw or heard; but, in this case, it proved 
better than reason, for, returning to the main road, I 
found the extreme rear halted, and in no little excite- 
ment. A colored servant of Lieutenant Welsh, hav- 
ing been sent to water a horse, not six rods from the 
road, had been stabbed, and the horse stolen. I 
stopped long enough to ascertain that no trace could 
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be found of the robbers, and then proceeded to camp, 
two and a half or three miles distant. 

“The encampment is by a fine stream, which drives 
the spindles of Don Garcia, a quarter of a mile below 
us. ‘This factory has in some respects a New England 
aspect, but is destitute of the indications of New Eng- 
land enterprise and thrift. 

“No trust is to be placed in this people. I have 
learned, beyond a doubt, that Jalapa is daily filled with 
guerillas, and that many of these bravos were about the 
fonda, while we were there. 

“Camp near Jalapa, July 27. Several soldiers, 
while strolling to the city or the neighboring ranchos, 
in violation of general orders, have either deserted, 
been killed, or taken prisoners. Mr. N., a lawyer 
resident in New Orleans, but a native of Maine, having 
business in the interior of Mexico, was permitted to 
accompany my command from Vera Cruz. He seems 
to have been enjoying a stroll in the streets of Jalapa, 
when he was seized by the guerillas, who are evidently 
in disguise in all parts of the city. He wrote me a 
note after his capture, stating that he had been offered 
his liberty, if I would send to the Alcalde of Jalapa a 
certificate that he was a private citizen, and in no way 
connected with the American army. This was, of 
course, promptly forwarded. 

“The guerillas, I believe, have complete possession, 
or rather control, of Jalapa. The citizens, who dread 
them more than we do, and who suffer severely from 
them, so long as an uncertainty exists with regard to 
protection from the American forces. ‘They stroll 
about the city in disguise, and, whenever an oppor- 
tunity presents itself, they kill or carry off our strag- 
glers, and steal and rob with impunity. 

“Camp near La Hoya, July 29. We left our camp 
near Jalapa this morning at seven o’clock. ‘The sick 
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list, instead of diminishing, has increased, and now in- 
cludes more than four hundred men. The principal 
cause is excessive indulgence in fruits, which it was 
found impossible to keep from the troops. We are 
now upon the margin of a stream, where are the re- 
mains of fires and other relics of a former encampment. 
The ground is low and level. The rain is pouring in 
torrents, and rushes through my tent, in a channel dug 
by the orderly, like a permanent, living brook. 

“On arriving at San Miguel el Soldado, I required 
the Alcalde of that place, and another Mexican, to go 
forward with us as guides to the passes that turn the 
strong positions commanding the roads over which we 
shall pass to-morrow. 

“Camp near the Castle of Perote, July 30. The 
whole command was under arms at dawn. ‘Two regi- 
ments (the Ninth Infantry under Colonel Ransom, 
and detachments from various regiments under Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Bonham) were ordered to take the 
paths leading over the heights commanding the road, 
while the main body, with the train, should pass 
this strong defile. During the night, the Alcalde 
had furnished two guides, better acquainted with 
the paths than himself. One accompanied each 
of the flanking columns. This service, performed 
by Colonel Ransom and Lieutenant Bonham, was 
exceedingly arduous, although they occupied the 
heights without resistance. The train passed _ this 
gorge of the mountains, which furnishes the strongest 
natural defences, without molestation; the two flanking 
regiments making their appearance, every few mo- 
ments, in the openings, and on the peaks of the sur- 
rounding summits. 

“At Las Vegas, about four miles from Perote, we 
were met by Colonel Wyncoop, of the Pennsylvania 
volunteers, now in command of the castle, with Cap- 
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tain Walker’s elegant company of mounted riflemen. 
Captain Walker is the same who gained (earned is the 
better word, for officers sometimes gain what they do 
not merit) such an enviable reputation on the Rio 
Grande. His company is in all respects worthy of 
their efficient, gentlemanly, modest, and daring com- 
mander. 

“T reached the castle before dark, and Colonel Wyn- 
coop kindly tendered me his quarters; but I adhered 
to a rule from which I have never deviated on the 
march—to see the rear of the command safely in camp, 
and where they pitched their tents to pitch my own. 
The rear guard, in consequence of the broken condition 
of the road, did not arrive until nine o’clock; when our 
tents were pitched in darkness, and in the sand, which 
surrounds the castle on all sides. 

“Camp under the Walls of the Castle of Perote, 
August 1. We made a halt of two or three days to 
repair damages, procure supplies, and give rest to the 
troops. I have sent two hundred sick to the hospital 
in the castle, and received only about the same number 
of convalescents, left by trains that have preceded me. - 

“While at the artillery quarters, to-day, in the vil- 
lage, Captain Ruff arrived, with his company of cav- 
alry and the company of native spies, as they are 
called, now in our service, and commanded by the cele- 
brated robber, Domingues. Captain Ruff was sent 
forward by General Persifer F. Smith. The latter, in 
consequence of the rumors that had reached the com- 
mander-in-chief, in relation to the attacks made upon 
my command, had been sent down as far as Ojo del 
Agua, with a view to ascertain my whereabouts and 
condition, and to afford support if necessary.” 


General Pierce’s journal here terminates. In its 
clear and simple narrative, the reader cannot fail to 
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see—although it was written with no purpose of dis- 
playing them—the native qualities of a born soldier, 
together with the sagacity of an experienced one. He 
had proved himself, moreover, physically apt for war, 
by his easy endurance of the fatigues of the march; 
every step of which (as was the case with few other 
officers) was performed either on horseback or on foot. 
Nature, indeed, has endowed him with a rare elasticity 
both of mind and body; he springs up from pressure 
like a well-tempered sword. After the severest toil, a 
single night’s rest does as much for him, in the way 
of refreshment, as a week could do for most other 
men. 

His conduct on this adventurous march received the 
high encomiums of military men, and was honored 
with the commendation of the great soldier who is 
now his rival in the presidential contest. He reached 
the main army at Puebla on the 7th of August, with 
twenty-four hundred men, in fine order, and without 
the loss of a single wagon. 


CHAPTER V 
HIS SERVICES IN THE VALLEY OF MEXICO 


GENERAL Scorr, who was at Puebla with the main 
army, awaiting this reénforcement, began his march 
towards the city of Mexico on the day after General 
Pierce’s arrival. The battle of Contreras was fought 
on the 19th of August. 

The enemy’s force consisted of about seven thousand 
men, posted in a strongly-intrenched camp, under 
General Valencia, one of the bravest and ablest of the 
Mexican commanders. The object of the command- 
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ing general appears to have been to cut off the com- 
munications of these detached troops with Santa 
Anna’s main army, and thus to have them entirely at 
his mercy. For this purpose a portion of the Amer- 
ican forces were ordered to move against Valencia’s 
left flank, and, by occupying strong positions in the 
villages and on the roads towards the city, to prevent 
reénforcements from reaching him. In the mean time, 
to draw the enemy’s attention from this movement, a 
vigorous onset was made upon his front; and as the 
operations upon his flank were not immediately and 
fully carried out according to the plan, this front 
demonstration assumed the character of a fierce and 
desperate attack, upon which the fortunes of the day 
much depended. General Pierce’s brigade formed a 
part of the force engaged in this latter movement, in 
which four thousand newly-recruited men, unable to 
bring their artillery to bear, contended against seven 
thousand disciplined soldiers, protected by intrench- 
ments, and showering round shot and shells against 
the assailing troops. 

The ground in front was of the rudest and roughest 
character. The troops made their way with difficulty 
over a broken tract, called the Pedregal, bristling with 
sharp points of rocks, and which is represented as 
having been the crater of a now exhausted and ex- 
tinct voleano. 'The enemy had thrown out skirmishers, 
who were posted in great force among the crevices and 
inequalities of this broken ground, and vigorously re- 
sisted the American advance; while the artillery of 
the intrenched camp played upon our troops, and shat- 
tered the very rocks over which they were to pass. 

General Pierce’s immediate command had never be- 
fore been under such a fire of artillery. ‘The enemy’s 
range was a little too high, or the havoc in our ranks 
must have been dreadful. In the midst of this fire, 
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General Pierce, being the only officer mounted in the 
brigade, leaped his horse upon an abrupt eminence, 
and addressed the colonels and captains of the regi- 
ments, as they passed, in a few stirring words—re- 
minding them of the honor of their country, of the 
victory their steady valor would contribute to achieve. 
Pressing forward to the head of the column, he had 
nearly reached the practicable ground that lay beyond, 
when his horse slipped among the rocks, thrust his 
foot into a crevice, and fell, breaking his own leg, and 
crushing his rider heavily beneath him. 

‘Pierce’s mounted orderly soon came to his assist- 
ance. ‘The general was stunned, and almost insensible. 
When partially recovered, he found himself suffering 
from severe bruises, and especially from a sprain of the 
left knee, which was undermost when the horse came 
down. ‘The orderly assisted him to reach the shelter 
of a projecting rock; and as they made their way 
thither, a shell fell close beside them, and exploded, 
covering them with earth. “That was a lucky miss,” 
said Pierce calmly. Leaving him in such shelter as 
the rock afforded, the orderly went in search of aid, 
and was fortunate to meet with Dr. Ritchie, of Vir- 
ginia, who was attached to Pierce’s brigade, and was 
following in close proximity to the advancing column. 
The doctor administered to him as well as the cireum- 
stances would admit. Immediately on recovering his 
full consciousness, General Pierce had become anxious 
to rejoin his troops; and now, in opposition to Dr. 
Ritchie’s advice and remonstrances, he determined to 
proceed to the front. 

With pain and difficulty, and leaning on his or- 
derly’s arm, he reached the battery commanded by 
Captain McGruder, where he found the horse of 
Lieutenant Johnson, who had just before received a 
mortal wound. In compliance with his wishes, he was 
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assisted into the saddle; and, in answer to a remark that 
he would be unable to keep his seat, “Then,” said the 
general, “you must tie me on.” Whether this precau- 
tion was actually taken is a point on which authorities 
differ; but at all events, with injuries so severe as 
would have sent almost any other man to the hospital, 
he rode forward into the battle. 

The contest was kept up until nightfall, without 
forcing Valencia’s intrenchment. General Pierce re- 
mained in the saddle until eleven o’clock at night. 
Finding himself, at nine o’clock, the senior officer in 
the field, he, in that capacity, withdrew the troops 
from their advanced position, and concentrated them 
at the point where they were to pass the night. At 
eleven, beneath a torrent of rain, destitute of a tent or 
other protection, and without food or refreshment, he 
lay down on an ammunition wagon, but was prevented 
by the pain of his injuries, especially that of his 
wounded knee, from finding any repose. At one 
o’clock came orders from General Scott to put the 
brigade into a new position, in front of the enemy’s 
works, preparatory to taking part in the contemplated 
operations of the next morning. During the night, 
the troops appointed for that service, under Riley, 
Shields, Smith, and Cadwallader, had occupied the 
villages and roads between Valencia’s position and the 
city; so that, with daylight, the commanding general’s 
scheme of the battle was ready to be carried out, as it 
had originally existed in his mind. 

At daylight, accordingly, Valencia’s intrenched 
camp was assaulted. General Pierce was soon in the 
saddle, at the head of his brigade, which retained its 
position in front, thus serving to attract the enemy's 
attention, and divert him from the true point of attack. 
The camp was stormed in the rear by the American 
troops, led on by Riley, Cadwallader, and Dimmick; 
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and in the short space of seventeen minutes it had 
fallen into the hands of the assailants, together with a 
multitude of prisoners. The remnant of the routed 
enemy fled towards Churubusco. As Pierce led his 
brigade in pursuit, crossing the battle-field, and pass- 
ing through the works that had just been stormed, he 
found the road and adjacent fields everywhere strewn 
with the dead and dying. The pursuit was continued 
until one o’clock, when the foremost of the Americans 
arrived in front of the strong Mexican positions at 
Churubusco and San Antonio, where Santa Anna’s 
army had been compelled to make a stand, and where 
the great conflict of the day commenced. 

General Santa Anna entertained the design of with- 
drawing his forces towards the city. In order to in- 
tercept this movement, Pierce’s brigade, with other 
troops, was ordered to pursue a route by which the 
enemy could be attacked in the rear. Colonel Noah E. 
Smith (a patriotic American, long resident in Mexico, 
whose local and topographical knowledge proved emi- 
nently serviceable) had offered to point out the road, 
and was sent to summon General Pierce to the pres- 
ence of the commander-in-chief. When he met Pierce, 
near Coyacan, at the head of his brigade, the heavy fire 
of the batteries had commenced. “He was exceed- 
ingly thin,” writes Colonel Smith, “worn down by the 
fatigue and pain of the day and night before, and then 
evidently suffering severely. Still there was a glow in 
his eye, as the cannon boomed, that showed within him 
a spirit ready for the conflict.” He rode up to Gen- 
eral Scott, who was at this time sitting on horseback 
beneath a tree, near the church of Coyacan, issuing 
orders to different individuals of his staff. Our ac- 
count of this interview is chiefly taken from the narra- 
tive of Colonel Smith, corroborated by other testimony. 

The commander-in-chief had already heard of the 
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accident that befell Pierce the day before; and as the 
latter approached, General Scott could not but notice 
the marks of pain and physical exhaustion, against 
which only the sturdiest constancy of will could have 
enabled him to bear up. “Pierce, my dear fellow,” 
said he,—and that epithet of familiar kindness and 
friendship, upon the battle-field, was the highest of 
military commendation from such a man,—‘you are 
badly injured; you are not fit to be in your saddle.” 
“Yes, general, I am,” replied Pierce, “in a case like 
this.” “You cannot touch your foot to the stirrup,” 
said Scott. “One of them I can,” answered Pierce. 
The general looked again at Pierce’s almost disabled 
figure, and seemed on the point of taking his irrevo- 
cable resolution. “You are rash, General Pierce,” 
said he; ‘“‘we shall lose you, and we cannot spare you. 
It is my duty to order you back to St. Augustine.” 
“For God’s sake, general,” exclaimed Pierce, “don’t 
say that! This is the last great battle, and I must lead 
my brigade!’ The commander-in-chief made no fur- 
ther remonstrance, but gave the order for Pierce to ad- 
vance with his brigade. 

The way lay through thick standing corn, and 
over marshy ground intersected with ditches, which 
were filled, or partially so, with water. Over some of 
the narrower of these Pierce leaped his horse. When 
the brigade had advanced about a mile, however, it 
found itself impeded by a ditch ten or twelve feet wide, 
and six or eight feet deep. It being impossible to leap 
it, General Pierce was lifted from his saddle, and, in 
some incomprehensible way, hurt as he was, contrived 
to wade or scramble across this obstacle, leaving his 
horse on the hither side. The troops were now under 
fire. In the excitement of the battle, he forgot his 
injury, and hurried forward, leading the brigade, a 
distance of two or three hundred yards. But the ex- 
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haustion of his frame, and particularly the anguish of 
his knee,—made more intolerable by such free use of it, 
—was greater than any strength of nerve, or any de- 
gree of mental energy, could struggle against. He 
fell, faint and almost insensible, within full range of 
the enemy’s fire. It was proposed to bear him off the 
field; but, as some of his soldiers approached to lift 
him, he became aware of their purpose, and was par- 
tially revived by his determination to resist it. “No,” 
said he, with all the strength he had left, “don’t carry 
me off! Let me lie here!’ And there he lay, under 
the tremendous fire of Churubusco, until the enemy, in 
total rout, was driven from the field. 

Immediately after the victory, when the city of 
Mexico lay at the mercy of the American commander, 
and might have been entered that very night, Santa 
Anna sent a flag of truce, proposing an armistice, with 
a view to negotiations for peace. It cannot be con- 
sidered in any other light than as a very high and sig- 
nal compliment to his gallantry in the field, that Gen- 
eral Pierce was appointed, by the commander-in-chief, 
one of the commissioners on our part, together with 
General Quitman and General Persifer F. Smith, to 
arrange the terms of this armistice. Pierce was unable 
to walk, or to mount his horse without assistance, when 
intelligence of his appointment reached him. He had 
not taken off his spurs, nor slept an hour, for two 
nights; but he immediately obeyed the summons, was 
assisted into the saddle, and rode to Tacubaya, where, 
at the house of the British consul-general, the American 
and Mexican commissioners were assembled. The 
conference began late in the afternoon, and continued 
till four o’clock the next morning, when the articles 
were signed. Pierce then proceeded to the quarters of 
General Worth, in the village of Tacubaya, where he 
obtained an hour or two of repose. 
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The expectation of General Scott, that further 
bloodshed might be avoided by means of the armistice, 
proved deceptive. Military operations, after a tem- 
porary interruption, were actively renewed; and on the 
8th of September was fought the bloody battle of 
Molino del Rey, one of the fiercest and most destruc- 
tive of the war. 

In this conflict General Worth, with three thousand 
troops, attacked and routed fourteen thousand Mexi- 
cans, driving them under the protection of the Castle 
of Chepultepec. Perceiving the obstinacy with which 
the field was contested, the commander-in-chief dis- 
patched an order to General Pierce to advance to the 
support of General Worth’s division. He moved for- 
ward with rapidity; and although the battle was won 
just as he reached the field, he interposed his brigade 
between Worth and the retreating enemy, and thus 
drew upon himself the fire of Chepultepec. A shell 
came streaming from the castle, and, bursting 
within a few feet of him, startled his horse, which was 
near plunging over an adjacent precipice. Continuing 
a long time under fire, Pierce’s brigade was engaged in 
removing the wounded and the captured ammunition. 
While thus occupied, he led a portion of his command 
to repel the attacks of the enemy’s skirmishers. 

There remained but one other battle,—that of Che- 
pultepee,—which was fought on the 13th of Septem- 
ber. On the preceding day, (although the injuries 
and the over-exertion, resulting from previous marches 
and battles, had greatly enfeebled him,) General 
Pierce had acted with his brigade. In obedience to 
orders, it had occupied the field of Molino del Rey. 
Contrary to expectation, it was found that the enemy’s 
force had been withdrawn from this position. Pierce 
remained in the field until noon, when, it being certain 
that the anticipated attack would not take place before 
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the following day, he returned to the quarters of Gen- 
eral Worth, which were near at hand. There he be- 
came extremely ill, and was unable to leave his bed for 
the thirty-six hours next ensuing. In the mean time, 
the Castle of Chepultepec was stormed by the troops 
under Generals Pillow and Quitman. Pierce’s bri- 
gade behaved itself gallantly, and suffered severely; 
and that accomplished officer, Colonel Ransom, leading 
the Ninth Regiment to the attack, was shot through 
the head, and fell, with many other brave men, in that 
last battle of the war. 

The American troops, under Quitman and Worth, 
had established themselves within the limits of the city, 
having possession of the gates of Belen and of San 
Cosma, but, up till nightfall, had met with a vigorous 
resistance from the Mexicans, led on by Santa Anna 
in person. They had still, apparently, a desperate 
task before them. It was anticipated, that, with the 
next morning’s light, our troops would be ordered to 
storm the citadel, and the city of Mexico itself. When 
this was told to Pierce, upon his sick-bed, he rose, and 
attempted to dress himself; but Captain Hardcastle, 
who had brought the intelligence from Worth, pre- 
vailed upon him to remain in bed, and not to exhaust 
his scanty strength, until the imminence of the occasion 
should require his presence. Pierce acquiesced for the 
time, but again arose, in the course of the night, and made 
his way to the trenches, where he reported himself to 
General Quitman, with whose division was a part of his 
brigade. Quitman’s share in the anticipated assault, it 
was supposed, owing to the position which his troops 
occupied, would be more perilous than that of Worth. 

But the last great battle had been fought. In the 
morning, it was discovered that the citadel had been 
abandoned, and that Santa Anna had withdrawn his 
army from the city. 
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There never was a more gallant body of officers than 
those who came from civil life into the army on occa- 
sion of the Mexican war. All of them, from the rank 
of general downward, appear to have been animated 
by the spirit of young knights, in times of chivalry, 
when fighting for their spurs. Hitherto known only 
as peaceful citizens, they felt it incumbent on them, 
by daring and desperate valor, to prove their fitness to 
be intrusted with the guardianship of their country’s 
honor. ‘The old and trained soldier, already distin- 
guished on former fields, was free to be discreet, as 
well as brave; but these untried warriors were in a 
different position, and therefore rushed on perils with 
a recklessness that found its penalty on every battle- 
field—not one of which was won without a grievous 
sacrifice of the best blood of America. In this band 
of gallant men, it is not too much to say, General 
Pierce was as distinguished for what we must term his 
temerity in personal exposure, as for the higher traits 
of leadership, wherever there was an opportunity for 
their display. 

He had manifested, moreover, other and better qual- 
ities than these, and such as it affords his biographer 
far greater pleasure to record. His tenderness of 
heart, his sympathy, his brotherly or paternal care for 
his men, had been displayed in a hundred instances, 
and had gained him the enthusiastic affection of all 
who served under his command. During the passage 
from America, under the tropics, he would go down 
into the stifling air of the hold, with a lemon, a cup of 
tea, and, better and more efficacious than all, a kind 
word, for the sick. While encamped before Vera Cruz, 
he gave up his own tent to a sick comrade, and went 
himself to lodge in the pestilential city. On the march, 
and even on the battle-field, he found occasion to ex- 
ercise those feelings of humanity which show most 
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beautifully there. And, in the hospitals of Mexico, he 
went among the diseased and wounded soldiers, cheer- 
ing them with his voice and the magic of his kindness, 
inquiring into their wants, and relieving them to the 
utmost of his pecuniary means. ‘There was not a man 
of his brigade but loved him, and would have followed 
him to death, or have sacrificed his own life in his 
general’s defence. 

The officers of the old army, whose profession was 
war, and who well knew what a soldier was, and ought 
to be, fully recognized his merit. An instance of 
their honorable testimony in his behalf may fitly be 
recorded here. It was after General Pierce had re- 
turned to the United States. At a dinner in the halls 
of Montezuma, at which forty or fifty of the brave 
men above alluded to were present, a young officer 
of the New England Regiment was called on for a 
toast. He made an address, in which he spoke with 
irrepressible enthusiasm of General Pierce, and begged 
to propose his health. One of the officers of the old 
line rose, and observed, that none of the recently ap- 
pointed generals commanded more unanimous and uni- 
versal respect; that General Pierce had appreciated the 
scientific knowledge of the regular military men, and 
had acquired their respect by the independence, firm- 
ness, and promptitude, with which he exercised his 
own judgment, and acted on the intelligence derived 
from them. In concluding this tribute of high, but 
well-considered praise, the speaker very cordially acqui- 
esced in the health of General Pierce, and proposed 
nee it should be drunk standing, with three times 
three. 

General Pierce remained in Mexico until Decem- 
ber, when, as the warfare was over, and peace on the 
point of being concluded, he set out on his return. 
In nine months, crowded full of incident, he had seen 
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far more of actual service than many professional sol- 
diers during their whole lives. As soon as the treaty 
of peace was signed, he gave up his commission, and 
returned to the practice of the law, again proposing 
to spend the remainder of his days in the bosom of his 
family. All the dreams of his youth were now ful- 
filled; the military ardor, that had struck an heredi- 
tary root in his breast, had enjoyed its scope, and was 
satisfied; and he flattered himself that no circum- 
stances could hereafter occur to draw him from the 
retirement of domestic peace. New Hampshire re- 
ceived him with pride and honor, and with even more 
enthusiastic affection than ever. At his departure, he 
had received a splendid sword at the hands of many 
of his friends, in token of their confidence; he had 
shown himself well worthy to wear, and able to use, a 
soldier’s weapon; and his native state now gave him 
another, the testimonial of approved valor and warlike 
conduct. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE COMPROMISE AND OTHER MATTERS 


Tue intervening years, since General Pierce’s return 
from Mexico, and until the present time, have been 
spent in the laborious exercise of the legal profession 
—an employment scarcely varied or interrupted, ex- 
cept by those episodes of political activity which a 
man of public influence finds it impossible to avoid, 
and in which, if his opinions are matter of conscience 
with him, he feels it his duty to interest himself. 

In the presidential canvass of 1848, he used his best 
efforts (and with success, so far as New Hampshire 
was concerned) in behalf of the candidate of his party. 
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A truer and better speech has never been uttered, on a 
similar occasion, than one which he made, (during a 
hurried half hour, snatched from the court room,) in 
October of the above year, before the democratic 
state convention, then in session at Concord. It is 
an invariable characteristic of General Pierce’s popu- 
lar addresses, that they evince a genuine respect for 
the people; he makes his appeal to their intelligence, 
their patriotism, and their integrity, and, never doubt- 
ful of their upright purpose, proves his faith in the 
great mind and heart of the country both by what he 
says and by what he refrains from saying. He never 
yet was guilty of an effort to cajole his fellow-citizens, 
to operate upon their credulity, or to trick them even 
into what was right; and therefore all the victories 
which he has ever won in popular assemblies have 
been triumphs doubly honored, being as creditable to 
his audiences as to himself. 

When the series of measures known under the col- 
lective term of The Compromise were passed by Con- 
gress, in 1850, and put to so searching a test, here at 
the north, the reverence of the people for the consti- 
tution, and their attachment to the Union, General 
Pierce was true to the principles which he had long 
ago avowed. At an early period of his congressional 
service, he had made known, with the perfect frank- 
ness of his character, those opinions upon the slavery 
question which he has never since seen occasion to 
change in the slightest degree. There is an unbroken 
consistency in his action with regard to this matter. 
It is entirely of a piece, from his first entrance upon 
public life until the moment when he came forward, 
while many were faltering, to throw the great weight 
of his character and influence into the scale in favor 
of those measures through which it was intended to re- 
deem the pledges of the constitution, and to preserve 
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and renew the old love and harmony among the sister- 
hood of states. His approval embraced the whole 
series of these acts, as well those which bore hard upon 
northern views and sentiments as those in which the 
south deemed itself to have made more than recipro- 
cal concessions. 

No friend nor enemy, that knew Franklin Pierce, 
would have expected him to act otherwise. With his 
view of the whole subject, whether looking at it 
through the medium of his conscience, his feelings, or 
his intellect, it was impossible for him not to take his 
stand as the unshaken advocate of Union, and of the 
mutual steps of compromise which that great object 
unquestionably demanded. The fiercest, the least scru- 
pulous, and the most consistent of those who battle 
against slavery recognize the same fact that he does. 
They see that merely human wisdom and human ef- 
forts cannot subvert it except by tearing to pieces the 
constitution, breaking the pledges which it sanctions, 
and severing into distracted fragments that common 
country which Providence brought into one nation, 
through a continued miracle of almost two hundred 
years, from the first settlement of the American wilder- 
ness until the revolution. In the days when, a young 
member of Congress, he first raised his voice against 
agitation, Pierce saw these perils and their conse- 
quences. He considered, too, that the evil would be 
certain, while the good was, at best, a contingency, and 
(to the clear, practical foresight with which he looked 
into the future) scarcely so much as that, attended, 
as the movement was and must be, during its progress, 
with the aggravated injury of those whose condition 
it aimed to ameliorate, and terminating, in its possible 
‘triumph,—if such possibility there were,—with the 
ruin of two races which now dwelt together in greater 
peace and affection, it is not too much to say, than had 
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ever elsewhere existed between the taskmaster and the 
serf. 

Of course, there is another view of all these matters. 
The theorist may take that view in his closet; the phi- 
lanthropist by profession may strive to act upon it 
uncompromisingly, amid the tumult and warfare of his 
life. But the statesman of practical sagacity—who 
loves his country as it is, and evolves good from things 
as they exist, and who demands to feel his firm grasp 
upon a better reality before he quits the one already 
gained—will be likely here, with all the greatest 
statesmen of America, to stand in the attitude of a 
conservative. Such, at all events, will be the attitude 
of Franklin Pierce. We have sketched some of the 
influences amid which he grew up, inheriting his 
father’s love of country, mindful of the old patriot’s 
valor in so many conflicts of the revolution, and havy- 
ing close before his eyes the example of brothers and 
relatives, more than one of whom have bled for 
America, both at the extremest north and farthest 
south; himself, too, in early manhood, serving the 
Union in its legislative halls, and, at a maturer age, 
leading his fellow-citizens, his brethren, from the 
widest-sundered states, to redden the same battle-fields 
with their kindred blood, to unite their breath into one 
shout of victory, and perhaps to sleep, side by side, 
with the same sod over them. Such a man, with such 
hereditary recollections, and such a personal experi- 
ence, must not narrow himself to adopt the cause of 
one section of his native country against another. 
He will stand up, as he has always stood, among the 
patriots of the whole land. And if the work of 
anti-slavery agitation, which, it is undeniable, leaves 
most men who earnestly engage in it with only half a 
country in their affections—if this work must be done, 
let others do it. 


. 
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Those northern men, therefore, who deem the great 
cause of human welfare as represented and involved 
in this present hostility against southern institutions, 
and who conceive that the world stands still except so 
far as that goes forward—these, it may be allowed, 
can scarcely give their sympathy or their confidence 
to the subject of this memoir. But there is still an- 
other view, and probably as wise a one. It looks 
upon slavery as one of those evils which divine Proy- 
idence does not leave to be remedied by human con- 
trivances, but which, in its own good time, by some 
means impossible to be anticipated, but of the simplest 
and easiest operation, when all its uses shall have been 
fulfilled, it causes to vanish like a dream. There is 
no instance, in all history, of the human will and in- 
tellect having perfected any great moral reform by 
methods which it adapted to that end; but the prog- 
ress of the world, at every step, leaves some evil or 
wrong on the path behind it, which the wisest of man- 
kind, of their own set purpose, could never have found 
the way to rectify. Whatever contributes to the great 
cause of good, contributes to all its subdivisions and 
varieties; and, on this score, the lover of his race, the 
enthusiast, the philanthropist of whatever theory, 
might lend his aid to put a man, like the one before 
us, into the leadership of the world’s affairs. 

How firm and conscientious was General Pierce’s 
support of the Compromise, may be estimated from 
his conduct in reference to the Reverend John Atwood. 
In the foregoing pages it has come oftener in our way 
to illustrate the bland and prepossessing features of 
General Pierce’s character, than those sterner ones 
which must necessarily form the bones, so to speak, 
the massive skeleton, of any man who retains an up- 
right attitude amidst the sinister influences of public 
life. The transaction now alluded to affords a favor- 
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able opportunity for indicating some of these latter 
traits. 

In October, 1850, a democratic convention, held at 
Concord, nominated Mr. Atwood as the party’s regu- 
lar candidate for governor. The Compromise, then 
recent, was inevitably a prominent element in the dis- 
cussions of the convention; and a series of resolutions 
were adopted, bearing reference to this great subject, 
fully and unreservedly indorsing the measures com- 
prehended under it, and declaring the principles on 
which the democracy of the state was about to engage 
in the gubernatorial contest. Mr. Atwood accepted 
the nomination, acceding to the platform thus tendered 
him, taking exceptions to none of the individual reso- 
lutions, and, of course, pledging himself to the whole 
by the very act of assuming the candidacy, which was 
predicated upon them. 

The reverend candidate, we should conceive, is a 
well-meaning, and probably an amiable man. In 
ordinary circumstances, he would, doubtless, have gone 
through the canvass triumphantly, and have adminis- 
tered the high office to which he aspired with no dis- 
credit to the party that had placed him at its head. 
But the disturbed state of the public mind on the 
Compromise question rendered the season a very criti- 
eal one; and Mr. Atwood, unfortunately, had that 
fatal weakness of character, which, however re- 
spectably it may pass in quiet times, is always bound 
to make itself pitiably manifest under the pressure of 
a crisis. A letter was addressed to him by a com- 
mittee, representing the party opposed to the Com- 
promise, and with whom, it may be supposed, were 
included those who held the more thorough-going 
degrees of anti-slavery sentiment. The purpose of 
the letter was to draw out an expression of Mr. At- 
wood’s opinion on the abolition movement generally, 
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and with an especial reference to the Fugitive Slave 
Law, and whether, as chief magistrate of the state, 
he would favor any attempt for its repeal. In an | 
answer of considerable length the candidate expressed 
sentiments that brought him unquestionably within the 
Free Soil pale, and favored his correspondents, more- 
over, with a pretty decided judgment as to the un- 
constitutional, unjust, and oppressive character of the 
Fugitive Slave Act. 

During a space of about two months, this very 
important document was kept from the public eye. 
Rumors of its existence, however, became gradually 
noised abroad, and necessarily attracted the attention 
of Mr. Atwood’s democratic friends. Inquiries being 
made, he acknowledged the existence of the letter, but 
averred that it had never been delivered, that it was 
merely a rough draught, and that he had hitherto 
kept it within his own control, with a view to more 
careful consideration. In accordance with the advice 
of friends, he expressed a determination, and appar- 
ently in good faith, to suppress the letter, and thus 
to sever all connection with the anti-slavery party. 
This, however, was now beyond his power. A copy 
of the letter had been taken; it was published, with 
high commendations, in the anti-slavery newspapers; 
and Mr. Atwood was exhibited in the awkward pre- 
dicament of directly avowing sentiments on the one 
hand which he had implicitly disavowed, on the other, 
of accepting a nomination based on principles diametri- 
cally opposite. 

The candidate appears to have apprehended this 
disclosure, and he hurried to Concord, and sought 
counsel of General Pierce, with whom he was on terms 
of personal kindness, and between whom and himself, 
heretofore, there had never been a shade of political 
difference. An interview with the general and one 
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or two other gentlemen ensued. Mr. Atwood was 
cautioned against saying or writing a word that might 
be repugnant to his feelings or his principles; but, 
voluntarily, and at his own suggestion, he now wrote 
for publication a second letter, in which he retracted 
every objectionable feature of his former one, and took 
decided ground in favor of the Compromise, including 
all its individual measures. Had he adhered to this 
latter position, he might have come out of the affair, 
if not with the credit of consistency, yet, at least, as a 
successful candidate in the impending election. But 
his evil fate, or, rather, the natural infirmity of his 
character, was not so to be thrown off. The very next 
day, unhappily, he fell into the hands of some of his 
anti-slavery friends, to whom he avowed a constant 
adherence to the principles of his first letter, describ- 
ing the second as having been drawn from him by 
importunity, in an excited state of his mind, and 
without a full realization of its purport. 

It would be needlessly cruel to Mr. Atwood to trace 
with minuteness the further details of this affair. It 
is impossible to withhold from him a certain sympathy, 
or to avoid feeling that a very worthy man, as the 
world goes, had entangled himself in an inextricable 
knot of duplicity and tergiversation, by an ill-advised 
effort to be two opposite things at once. For the sake 
of true manhood, we gladly turn to consider the course 
adopted by General Pierce. 

The election for governor was now at a distance of 
only a few weeks; and it could not be otherwise than 
a most hazardous movement for the democratic party, 
at so late a period, to discard a candidate with whom 
the people had become familiar. It involved nothing 
less than the imminent peril of that political suprem- 
acy which the party had so long enjoyed. With Mr. 
Atwood as candidate, success might still be considered 
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certain. To a short-sighted and a weak man, it would 
have appeared the obvious policy to patch up the diffi- 
culty, and, at all events, to conquer, under whatever 
leadership, and with whatever allies. But it was one 
of those junctures which test the difference between 
the man of principle and the mere politician—the man 
of moral courage and him who yields to temporary 
expediency. General Pierce could not consent that 
his party should gain a nominal triumph, at the ex- 
pense of what he looked upon as its real integrity 
and life. With this view of the matter, he had no 
hesitation in his course; nor could the motives which 
otherwise would have been strongest with him—pity 
for the situation of an unfortunate individual, a per- 
sonal friend, a democrat, as Mr. Atwood describes 
himself, of nearly fifty years’ standing—incline him 
to mercy, where it would have been fatal to his sense 
of right. He took decided ground against Mr. At- 
wood. The convention met again, and nominated 
another candidate. Mr. Atwood went into the field as 
the candidate of the anti-slavery party, drew off a 
sufficient body of democrats to defeat the election by 
the people, but was himself defeated in the legislature. 

Thus, after exhibiting to the eyes of mankind (or 
such portion of mankind as chanced to be looking in 
that direction) the absurd spectacle of a gentleman of 
extremely moderate stride attempting a feat that 
would have baffled a Colossus,—to support himself, 
namely, on both margins of the impassable chasm 
that has always divided the anti-slavery faction from 
the New Hampshire democracy,—this ill-fated man 
attempted first to throw himself upon one side of the 
gulf, then on the other, and finally tumbled headlong 
into the bottomless depth between. His case presents 
a painful but very curious and instructive instance 
of the troubles that beset weakness, in those emer- 
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gencies which demand steadfast moral strength and 
energy—of which latter type of manly character there 
can be no truer example than Franklin Pierce. 

In the autumn of 1850, in pursuance of a vote of 
the people, a convention assembled at Concord for the 
revision of the constitution of New Hampshire. Gen- 
eral Pierce was elected its president by an almost 
unanimous vote—a very high mark of the affectionate 
confidence which the state, for so long a time and in 
such a variety of modes, had manifested in him. It 
was so much the higher, as the convention included 
New Hampshire’s most eminent citizens, among whom 
was Judge Woodbury. 

General Pierce’s conduct, as presiding officer, was 
satisfactory to all parties; and one of his political 
opponents (Professor Sanborn, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege) has ably sketched him, both in that aspect and 
as a debater. 

“In drawing the portraits of the distinguished 
members of the constitutional convention,” writes the 
professor, “to pass Frank Pierce unnoticed would be 
as absurd as to enact one of Shakespeare’s dramas 
without its principal hero. I give my impressions of 
the man as I saw him in the convention; for I would 
not undertake to vouch for the truth or falsehood of 
those veracious organs of public sentiment, at the capi- 
tal, which have loaded him in turn with indiscriminate 
praise and abuse. As a presiding officer, it would be 
difficult to find his equal. In proposing questions to 
the house, he never hesitates or blunders. In deciding 
points of order, he is both prompt and impartial. 
His treatment of every member of the convention was 
characterized by uniform courtesy and kindness. The 
deportment of the presiding officer of a deliberative 
body usually gives tone to the debates. If he is harsh, 
morose, or abrupt in his manner, the speakers are apt 
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to catch his spirit by the force of involuntary sympa- 
thy. The same is true, to some extent, of the prin- 
cipal debaters in such a body. When a man of strong 
prejudices and harsh temper rises to address a public 
assembly, his indwelling antipathies speak from every 
feature of his face, and from every motion of his per- 
son. ‘The audience at once brace themselves against 
his assaults, and condemn his opinions before they 
are heard. ‘The well-known character of an orator 
persuades or dissuades quite as forcibly as the 
language he utters. Some men never rise to address 
a deliberative assembly without conciliating good. will 
in advance. The smile that plays upon the speaker’s 
face awakens emotions of complacency in those who 
hear, even before he speaks. So does that weight of 
character, which is the matured fruit of long public 
services and acknowledged worth, soothe, in advance, 
the irritated and angry crowd. 

“Mr. Pierce possesses unquestioned ability as a pub- 
lic speaker. Few men, in our country, better under- 
stand the means of swaying a popular assembly, or 
employ them with greater success. His forte lies in 
moving the passions of those whom he addresses. He 
knows how to eall into vigorous action both the sympa- 
thies and antipathies of those who listen to him. I 
do not mean to imply by these remarks that his ora- 
tory is deficient in argument or sound reasoning. On 
the contrary, he seizes with great power upon the 
strong points of his subject, and presents them clearly, 
forcibly, and eloquently. As a prompt and ready de- 
bater, always prepared for assault or defence, he has 
few equals. In these encounters, he appears to great 
advantage, from his happy faculty of turning little 
incidents, unexpectedly occurring, to his own account. 
A word carelessly dropped, or an unguarded allusion 
to individuals or parties, by an opponent, is frequently 
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converted into a powerful weapon of assault, by this 
skilful advocate. He has been so much in office, that 
he may be said to have been educated in public life. 
He is most thoroughly versed in all the tactics of de- 
bate. He is not only remarkably fluent in his elocu- 
tion, but remarkably correct. He seldom miscalls or 
repeats a word. His style is not overloaded with 
ornament, and yet he draws liberally upon the treas- 
ury of rhetoric. His figures are often beautiful and 
striking, never incongruous. He is always listened to 
with respectful attention, if he does not always com- 
mand conviction. From his whole course in the con- 
vention, a disinterested spectator could not fail to 
form a very favorable opinion, not only of his talent 
and eloquence, but of his generosity and magnanimity.” 

Among other antiquated relics of the past, and 
mouldy types of prejudices that ought now to be for- 
gotten, and of which it was the object of the present 
convention to purge the constitution of New Hamp- 
shire, there is a provision that certain state offices 
should be held only by Protestants. Since General 
Pierce’s nomination for the presidency, the existence 
of this religious test has been brought as a charge 
against him, as if, in spite of his continued efforts to 
remove it, he were personally responsible for its re- 
maining on the statute book. 

General Pierce has naturally a strong endowment 
of religious feeling. At no period of his life, as is well 
known to his friends, have the sacred relations of the 
human soul been a matter of indifference with him; 
and, of more recent years, whatever circumstances of 
good or evil fortune may have befallen him, they 
have alike served to deepen this powerful sentiment. 
Whether in sorrow or success, he has learned, in his 
own behalf, the great lesson, that religious faith is the 
most valuable and most sacred of human possessions; 
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but, with this sense, there has come no narrowness or 
illiberality, but a wide-embracing sympathy for the 
modes of Christian worship, and a reverence for indi- 
vidual belief, as a matter between the Deity and man’s 
soul, and with which no other has a right to interfere. 
With the feeling here described, and with his acute 
intellectual perception of the abortive character of all 
intolerant measures, as defeating their own ends, it 
strikes one as nothing less than ludicrous that he 
should be charged with desiring to retain this obsolete 
enactment, standing, as it does, as a merely gratuitous 
and otherwise inoperative stigma upon the fair reputa- 
tion of his native state. Even supposing no higher 
motives to have influenced him, it would have sufficed 
to secure his best efforts for the repeal of the relig- 
ious test, that so many of the Catholics have always 
been found in the advance-guard of freedom, march- 
ing onward with the progressive party; and _ that, 
whether in peace or war, they have performed for 
their adopted country the hard toil and the gallant 
services which she has a right to expect from her most 
faithful citizens. 

The truth is, that, ever since his entrance upon pub- 
lic life, on all occasions,—and often making the oc- 
casion where he found none,—General Pierce has done 
his utmost to obliterate this obnoxious feature from 
the constitution. He has repeatedly advocated the 
calling of a convention mainly for this purpose. In 
that of 1850, he both spoke and voted in favor of the 
abolition of the test, and, with the aid of Judge 
Woodbury and other democratic members, attained his 
purpose, so far as the convention possessed any power 
or responsibility in the matter. ‘That the measure 
was ultimately defeated is due to other causes, either 
temporary or of long continuance; and to some of them 
it is attributable that the enlightened public sentiment 
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of New Hampshire was not, long since, made to op- 
erate upon this enactment, so anomalous in the funda- 
mental law of a free state. 

In order to assure the validity of the amendments 
passed by the convention, it was necessary that the 
people should subsequently act upon them, and pass 
a vote of two thirds in favor of their adoption. The 
amendments proposed by the convention of 1850 were 
numerous. The constitution had been modified in 
many and very important particulars, in respect to 
which the popular mind had not previously been made 
familiar, and on which it had not anticipated the neces- 
sity of passing judgment. In March, 1851, when the 
vote of the people was taken upon these measures, the 
Atwood controversy was at its height, and threw all 
matters of less immediate interest into the background. 
During the interval since the adjournment of the con- 
vention, the whig newspapers had been indefatigable 
in their attempts to put its proceedings in an odious 
light before the people. ‘There had been no period, 
for many years, in which sinister influences rendered 
it so difficult to draw out an efficient expression of the 
will of the democracy as on this occasion. It was the 
result of all these obstacles, that the doings of the con- 
stitutional convention were rejected in the mass. 

In the ensuing April, the convention reassembled, in 
order to receive the unfavorable verdict of the people 
upon its proposed amendments. At the suggestion of 
General Pierce, the amendment abolishing the religious 
test was again brought forward, and, in spite of the 
opposition of the leading whig members, was a second 
time submitted to the people. Nor did his struggle in 
behalf of this enlightened movement terminate here. 
At the democratic caucus, in Concord, preliminary to 
the town meeting, he urged upon his political friends 
the repeal of the test, as a party measure; and again, 
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at the town meeting itself, while the balloting was going 
forward, he advocated it on the higher ground of relig- 
ious freedom, and of reverence for what is inviolable 
in the human soul. Had the amendment passed, the 
credit would have belonged to no man more than to 
General Pierce; and that it failed, and that the free 
constitution of New Hampshire is still disgraced by 
a provision which even monarchical England has cast 
off, is a responsibility which must rest elsewhere than 
on his head. 

In September, 1851, died that eminent statesman 
and jurist, Levi Woodbury, then occupying the ele- 
vated post of judge of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The connection between him and 
General Pierce, beginning in the early youth of the 
latter, had been sustained through all the subsequent 
years. They sat together, with but one intervening 
chair between, in the national Senate; they were always 
advocates of the same great measures, and held, through 
life, a harmony of opinion and action, which was never 
more conspicuous than in the few months that pre- 
ceded Judge Woodbury’s death. At a meeting of the 
bar, after his decease, General Pierce uttered some 
remarks, full of sensibility, in which he referred to the 
circumstances that had made this friendship an inherit- 
ance on his part. Had Judge Woodbury survived, it 
is not improbable that his more advanced age, his great 
public services, and equally distinguished zeal in behalf 
of the Union, might have placed him in the position 
now occupied by the subject of this memoir. I*ortu- 
nate the state which, after losing such a son, can still 
point to another, not less worthy to take upon him the 
charge of the nation’s welfare. 

We have now finished our record of Franklin 
Pierce’s life, and have only to describe the posture of 
affairs which—without his own purpose, and against 
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his wish—has placed him before the people of the 
United States, as a candidate for the presidency. 


CHAPTER VII 
HIS NOMINATION FOR THE PRESIDENCY 


On the 12th of June, 1852, the democratic national 
convention assembled at Baltimore, in order to select 
a candidate for the presidency of the United States. 
Many names, eminently distinguished in peace and 
war, had been brought before the public, during several 
months previous; and among them, though by no 
means occupying a very prominent place, was the 
name of Franklin Pierce. In January of this year, 
the democracy of New Hampshire had signified its 
preference of General Pierce as a presidential candi- 
date in the approaching canvass—a demonstration 
which drew from him the following response, addressed 
to his friend, Mr. Atherton :— 

“IT am far from being insensible to the generous 
confidence, so often manifested towards me by the 
people of this state; and although the object indicated 
in the resolution, having particular reference to myself, 
be not one of desire on my part, the expression is not 
on that account less gratifying. 

“Doubtless the spontaneous and just appreciation of 
an intelligent people is the best earthly reward for 
earnest and cheerful services rendered to one’s state 
and country; and while it is a matter of unfeigned 
regret that my life has been so barren of usefulness, I 
shall ever hold this and similar tributes among my most 
cherished recollections. 

“To these, my sincere and grateful acknowledg- 
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ments, I desire to add, that the same motives which 
induced me, several years ago, to retire from public 
life, and which, since that time, controlled my judg- 
ment in this respect, now impel me to say, that the 
use of my name, in any event, before the democratic 
national convention at Baltimore, to which you are a 
delegate, would be utterly repugnant to my taste and 
wishes.” 

The sentiments expressed in the above letter were 
genuine, and from his heart. He had looked long and 
closely at the effects of high public station on the 
character and happiness, and on what is the innermost 
and dearest part of a man’s possessions—his inde- 
pendence; and he had satisfied himself that office, 
however elevated, should be avoided for one’s own 
sake, or accepted only as a good citizen would make 
any other sacrifice, at the call and at the need of his 
country. 

As the time for the assembling of the national con- 
vention drew near, there were other sufficient indica- 
tions of his sincerity in declining a stake in the great 
game. A circular letter was addressed, by Major 
Scott of Virginia, to the distinguished democrats whose 
claims had heretofore been publicly discussed, request- 
ing a statement of their opinions on several points, and 
inquiring what would be the course of each of these 
gentlemen, in certain contingencies, in case of his at- 
taining the presidency. ‘These queries, it may be pre- 
sumed, were of such a nature that General Pierce 
might have answered them, had he seen fit to do so, to 
the satisfaction of Major Scott himself, or to that of 
the southern democratic party, whom it seemed his 
purpose to represent. With not more than one ex- 
ception, the other statesmen and soldiers, to whom the 
circular had been sent, made a response. General 
Pierce preserved an unbroken silence. It was equiv- 
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alent to the withdrawal of all claims which he might 
be supposed to possess, in reference to the contem- 
plated office; and he thereby repeated, to the dele- 
gates of the national party, the same avowal of dis- 
taste for public life which he had already made known 
to the Democracy of his native state. He had thus 
done everything in his power, actively or passively,— 
everything that he could have done, without showing 
such an estimate of his position before the country as 
was inconsistent with the modesty of his character,— 
to avoid the perilous and burdensome honor of the 
candidacy. 

The convention met, at the date above mentioned, 
and continued its sessions during four days. Thirty- 
five ballotings were held, with a continually decreasing 
prospect that the friends of any one of the gentlemen 
hitherto prominent before the people would succeed in 
obtaining the two thirds vote that was requisite for a 
nomination. Thus far, not a vote had been thrown 
for General Pierce; but, at the thirty-sixth ballot, the 
delegation of old Virginia brought forward his name. 
In the course of several more trials, his strength in- 
creased, very gradually at first, but afterwards with a 
growing impetus, until, at the forty-ninth ballot, the 
votes were for Franklin Pierce two hundred and 
eighty-two, and eleven for all other candidates. Thus 
Franklin Pierce became the nominee of the convention; 
and as quickly as the lightning flash could blazon it 
abroad his name was on every tongue, from end to 
end of this vast country. Within an hour he grew to 
be illustrious. 

It would be a pretension, which we do not mean to 
put forward, to assert that, whether considering the 
length and amount of his public services, or his prom- 
inence before the country, General Pierce stood on 
equal ground with several of the distinguished men 
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whose claims, to use the customary phrase, had been 
rejected in favor of his own. But no man, be his pub- 
lic services or sacrifices what they might, ever did or 
ever could possess, in the slightest degree, what we 
may term a legitimate claim to be elevated to the 
rulership of a free people. The nation would degrade 
itself, and violate every principle upon which its insti- 
tutions are founded, by offering its majestic obedience 
to one of its citizens as a reward for whatever splendor 
of achievement. ‘The conqueror may assert a claim, 
such as it is, to the sovereignty of the people whom he 
subjugates; but, with us Americans, when a statesman 
comes to the chief direction of affairs, it is at the sum- 
mons of the nation, addressed to the servant whom it ' 
deems best fitted to spend his wisdom, his strength, 
and his life in its behalf. On this principle, which is 
obviously the correct one, a candidate’s previous serv- 
ices are entitled to consideration only as they indi- 
cate the qualities which may enable him to render 
higher services in the position which his countrymen 
choose that he shall occupy. What he has done is of 
no importance, except as proving what he can do. And 
it is on this score, because they see in his public course 
the irrefragable evidences of patriotism, integrity, and 
courage, and because they recognize in him the noble 
gift of natural authority, and have a prescience of the 
stately endowment of administrative genius, that his 
fellow-citizens are about to summon Franklin Pierce to 
the presidency. To those who know him well, the 
event comes, not like accident, but as a consummation 
which might have been anticipated, from its innate fit- 
ness, and as the final step of a career which, all along, 
has tended thitherward. 

It is not as a reward that he will take upon him the 
mighty burden of this office, of which the toil and 
awful responsibility whiten the statesman’s head, and 
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in which, as in more than one instance we have seen, 
the warrior encounters a deadlier risk than in the bat- 
tle-field. When General Pierce received the news of 
his nomination, it affected him with no thrill of joy, 
but a sadness, which, for many days, was perceptible in 
his deportment. It awoke in his heart the sense of 
religious dependence—a sentiment that has been grow- 
ing continually stronger, through all the trials and ex- 
periences of his life; and there was nothing feigned in 
that passage of his beautiful letter, accepting the nom- 
ination, in which he expresses his reliance upon 
heavenly support. 

The committee, appointed by the Baltimore conven- 
tion, conveyed to him the intelligence of his nomina- 
tion in the following terms :— 

“A national convention of the democratic republi- 
can party, which met in Baltimore on the first Tues- 
day in June, unanimously nominated you as a eandi- 
date for the high trust of the President of the United 
States. We have been delegated to acquaint you with 
the nomination, and earnestly to request that you will 
accept it. Persuaded as we are that this office should 
never be pursued by an unchastened ambition, it can- 
not be refused by a dutiful patriotism. 

“The circumstances under which you will be pre- 
sented for the canvass of your countrymen seem to us 
propitious to the interests which the constitution in- 
trusts to our Federal Union, and must be auspicious 
to your own name. You come before the people with- 
out the impulse of personal wishes, and free from 
selfish expectations. You are identified with none of 
the distractions which have recently disturbed our 
country, whilst you are known to be faithful to the 
constitution—to all its guaranties and compromises. 
You will be free to exercise your tried abilities, within 
the path of duty, in protecting that repose we happily 
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enjoy, and in giving efficacy and control to those car- 
dinal principles that have already illustrated the party 
which has now selected you as its leader—principles 
that regard the security and prosperity of the whole 
country, and the paramount power of its laws, as in- 
dissolubly associated with the perpetuity of our civil 
and religious liberties. 

“The convention did not pretermit the duty of reit- 
erating those principles, and you will find them promi- 
nently set forth in the resolutions it adopted. To 
these we respectfully invite your attention. 

“It is firmly believed that to your talents and pa- 
triotism the security of our holy Union, with its ex- 
panded and expanding interests, may be _ wisely 
trusted, and that, amid all the perils which may assail 
the constitution, you will have the heart to love and the 
arm to defend it.” 

We quote likewise General Pierce’s reply:— 

“IT have the honor to acknowledge your personal 
kindness in presenting me, this day, your letter, offi- 
cially informing me of my nomination, by the demo- 
cratic national convention, as a candidate for the 
presidency of the United States. The surprise with 
which I received the intelligence of my nomination was 
not unmingled with painful solicitude; and yet it is 
proper for me to say that the manner in which it was 
conferred was peculiarly gratifying. 

“The delegation from New Hampshire, with all the 
glow of state pride, and with all the warmth of per- 
sonal regard, would not have submitted my name to 
the convention, nor would they have cast a vote for me, 
under circumstances other than those which occurred. 

“T shall always cherish with pride and gratitude the 
recollection of the fact, that the voice which first 
pronounced, and pronounced alone, came from the 
Mother of States—a pride and gratitude rising above 
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any consequences that can betide me personally. May 
I not regard it as a fact pointing to the overthrow of 
sectional jealousies, and looking to the permanent life 
and vigor of the Union, cemented by the blood of 
those who have passed to their reward?—a Union 
wonderful in its formation, boundless in its hopes, 
amazing in its destiny. 

“T accept the nomination, relying upon an abiding 
devotion to the interests, honor, and glory of the whole 
country, but, above and beyond all, upon a Power 
superior to all human might—a Power which, from the 
first gun of the revolution, in every crisis through 
which we have passed, in every hour of acknowledged 
peril, when the dark clouds had shut down over us, 
has interposed as if to baffle human wisdom, outmarch 
human forecast, and bring out of darkness the rain- 
bow of promise. Weak myself, faith and hope repose 
there in security. 

“T accept the nomination upon the platform adopted 
by the convention, not because this is expected of me 
as a candidate, but because the principles it embraces 
command the approbation of my judgment; and with 
them, I believe I can safely say, there has been no 
word or act of my life in conflict.” 

The news of his nomination went abroad over the 
Union, and, far and wide, there came a response, in 
which was distinguishable a truer appreciation of 
some of General Pierce’s leading traits than could 
have been anticipated, considering the unobtrusive 
tenor of his legislative life, and the lapse of time since 
he had entirely withdrawn himself from the nation’s 
eye. It was the marvellous and mystic influence of 
character, in regard to which the judgment of the 
people is so seldom found erroneous, and which con- 
veys the perception of itself through some medium 
higher and deeper than the intellect. Everywhere 
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the country knows that a man of steadfast will, true 
heart, and generous qualities has been brought for- 
ward, to receive the suffrages of his fellow-citizens. 

He comes before the people of the United States at 
a remarkable era in the history of this country and of 
the world. The two great parties of the nation ap- 
pear—at least to an observer somewhat removed from 
both—to have nearly merged into one another; for 
they preserve the attitude of political antagonism 
rather through the effect of their old organizations, 
than because any great and radical principles are at 
present in dispute between them. ‘The measures ad- 
vocated by the one party, and resisted by the other, 
through a long series of years, have now ceased to be 
the pivots on which the election turns. The promi- 
nent statesmen, so long identified with those measures, 
will henceforth relinquish their controlling influence 
over public affairs. Both parties, it may likewise be 
said, are united in one common purpose—that of pre- 
serving our sacred Union, as the immovable basis from 
which the destinies, not of America alone, but of man- 
kind at large, may be carried upward and consum- 
mated. And thus men stand together, in unwonted 
quiet and harmony, awaiting the new movement in 
advance which all these tokens indicate. 

It remains for the citizens of this great country to 
decide, within the next few weeks, whether they will 
retard the steps of human progress by placing at its 
head an illustrious soldier, indeed, a patriot, and one 
indelibly stamped into the history of the past, but who 
has already done his work, and has not in him the 
spirit of the present or of the coming time,—or 
whether they will put their trust in a new man, whom 
a life of energy and various activity has tested, but 
not worn out, and advance with him into the auspi- 
cious epoch upon which we are about to enter. 
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NOTE 


We have done far less than justice to Franklin Pierce’s college standing, 
in our statement in Chapter I. Some circumstances connected with this 
matter are too characteristic not to be recorded. 

During the first two years, Pierce was extremely inattentive to his 
college duties, bestowing only such modicum of time upon them as was 
requisite to supply the merest superficial acquaintance with the course of 
study for the recitation room. The consequence was, that, when the rel- 
ative standing of the members of the class was first authoritatively 
ascertained, in the junior year, he found himself occupying precisely the 
lowest position in point of scholarship. In the first mortification of 
wounded pride, he resolved never to attend another recitation, and ac- 
cordingly absented himself from college exercises of all kinds for several 
days, expecting and desiring that some form of punishment, such as 
suspension or expulsion, would be the result. The faculty of the college, 
however, with a wise lenity, took no notice of this behavior; and at last, 
having had time to grow cool, and moved by the grief of his friend Little 
and another classmate, Pierce determined to resume the routine of college 
duties. “But,” said he to his friends, “if I do so, you shall see a change!” 

Accordingly, from that time forward, he devoted himself to study. His 
mind, having run wild for so long a period, could be reclaimed only by 
the severest efforts of an iron resolution; and for three months afterwards, 
he rose at four in the morning, toiled all day over his books, and retired 
only at midnight, allowing himself but four hours for sleep. With habit 
and exercise, he acquired command over his intellectual powers, and was 
no longer under the necessity of application so intense. But from the 
moment when he made his resolve until the close of his college life, he 
never incurred a censure, never was absent (and then unavoidably) but 
from two college exercises, never went into the recitation room without a 
thorough acquaintance with the subject to be recited, and finally graduated 
as the third scholar of his class. Nothing save the low standard of his 
previous scholarship prevented his taking a yet higher rank. ; 

The moral of this little story lies in the stern and continued exercise 
of self-controlling will, which redeemed him from indolence, completely 
changed the aspect of his character, and made this the turning point of 


his life. 
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